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and    OPERATE 


PART     A  New  Order  Emerges  Dictated  To 
ONE     Americans  by  American|Conditions 

FROM  high  up  in  the  heavens,  ten  thousand  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one  gets  a  new 
perspective  of  the  world.  If  you  were  up  there  and  looked  down,  you  would  see  a  view  like  the 
one  on  the  opposite   page. 

But  you  would  not  see  any  political  boundaries  nnarking  the  donnains  of  states  and  countries — 
they  are  just  printed  on  rr.aps.  You  would  only  see  a  great  Continent  crisscrossed  with  great  moun- 
tain ranges,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  expansive  plains. 

You  would  not  be  able  to  observe  the  bitter  struggle  down  there  among  humans  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life — a  struggle  unnecessary  in  the  face  of  potential  plenty.  You  would  not  dream  that 
millions  of  people  on  that  Continent,  which  so  fortunately  Is  protected  by  wide  oceans  at  either 
shore,  were  working  up  a  bad  case  of  mass  hysteria  in  fear  of  attack  by  armies  from  the  other 
side  of  the  earth.  You  would  think  that  on  a  Continent  like  that — endowed  so  bountifu'ly  by  Na- 
ture— people  could  conduct  their  affairs  so  that  they  all  would  enjoy  economic  security  within  and 
an  impregnable  defense  against  any  possible  attack  from  without. 

Most  Americans,  however,  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  their  America.  They 
continue  to  be  mislead  by  the  errors  of  the  past  and  are  still   blind  to  the  future. 

In  the  past — in  Europe  and  Asia  and  early  America — the  work  of  the  world  was  done  by  human 
effort.  The  human  body  was  the  machine  and  food  was  its  fuel.  Employing  crude  hand  methods 
aided  by  a  few  simple  tools  and  domesticated  animals,  man  accomplished  all  the  necessary  tasks. 
As  a  result  of  this,  society  has  always  been  based  upon  the  value   of — and   need   for — human   work. 

The  living  standard,  or  income,  of  every  person  always  depended  upon  his  ability  to  work — 
or  to  get  others  to  work  for  him.  No  work,  no  eat  was  the  primary  rule.  But  this  rule — and  the 
social  system  which  enforces  It — is  becoming  inoperative  on  this  Continent  today.  A  new  great 
force — power  and  machines — has  been  developing  which  now  dictates  a  change.  The  value  of 
human  toil  is  vanishing  in  America  and  with  it  the  Price  System  it  has  bred. 

The  day  when  each  man  is  on  his  own,'  fighting  tooth  and  nail  throughout  his  lifetime  to  get  what 
he  can  from  his  environment  and  fellow  men  is  fast  being  forced  into  oblivion.  For  technology — 
the  'baby'  of  the  Twentieth  Century — is  flowering  into  manhood.  No  longer  does  each  man  do  his 
own  work — or  starve.     Today  technology  does  it  for  him — and  he  goes  on  relief. 

No  longer  do  we  need  a  government  merely  to  referee  the  fight  for  a  livelihood;  today  we  need 
a  government  to  control  technology  and  to  increase  and  direct  the  flow  of  goods  it  produces. 

And  that  Is  America's  dilemma.  Still  operating  under  the  rules  of  yesterday  when  things  were 
scarce  and  humans  did  all  the  work,  America  wonders  what  to  do  with  the  new  force  in  its  midst — 
technology.  Power  and  machines  are  doing  the  work  of  more  and  more  Americans — so  they  are  put 
on  the  dole,  for  the  government  knows  not  what  else  to  do  with  them.  Incomes  are  disappearing  as 
humans  are  replaced  by  technology — and  industry  knows  not  what  to  do  with  the  goods  it  cannot 
sell,  so  it  looks  to  war  to  get  them  bought  and  destroyed.  Farmers  know  not  what  to  do  with  their 
'surpluses,'  so  the  government  helps  them  curtail  and  dump  them.  Wide-eyed  youth,  viewing  it 
all,  knows  not  what  to  do,  so  the  government  builds  camps  for  them  in  the  forests  to  tend  our  trees. 

Being  heard  ever  louder  amidst  it  all,  however,  is  Technocracy,  leading  the  cry  to  unite  and 
operate  our  entire  country  and  Continent  as  efficiently  as  the  engineer  operates  our  great  array 
of  production  technology.  In  Europe  the  cry  has  been  'Divide  and  Rule.'  Here  It  must  be 
'Unite  and  Operate.'  In  this  issue.  The  TECHNOCRAT  presents  a  glimpse  of  America's  problems 
and  possibilities,  her  dilemma  and  her  probable  destiny. 
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HYDROLOGy 

BOULDER  DAM,  a 
mass  of  cement  and 
steel,  rises  between 
the  walls  of  Black 
Canyon  on  the  Col- 
orado River.  Com- 
pleted in  five  years, 
it  holds  back  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Colorado 
to  form  Mead  La 
two  hundred  a 
fifty  miles  long.  Fur- 
nishing power  to 
three  states,  control- 
ing  water  for  irriga- 
tion, changing  the 
very  climate  around 
it,  Boulder  Dam 
stands  mute  witness 
to  the  American 
technical  genius  that 
has  given  power  for 
a     new     civilization. 
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AMERICA  IS  GREATNESS 


AMERICA'S  vast  physical  Immensities  place 
their  stamp  on  Americans  too.  American 
endeavor  has  been  big,  scaled  to  the 
breadth  of  America's  plains  and  mountains.  Our 
engineers  fling  titanic  dams  across  roaring  rivers. 
Our  farmers  guide  their  tractors  across  fields 
where  only  the  horizon  limits  their  vision.  Our 
industries  are  sprawling  giants. 


Here,  there  need  be  no  problem  of  doling  out 
a  scarcity  to  a  toiling  mass  of  serfs.  Here,  in 
this  vast  productive  area,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history,  an  abundance  can  be  produced 
for  an  entire  population.  Here,  the  struggle  of 
competing  economic  groups  and  classes  can  dis- 
appear in  a  Continent-wide  plenty.  For  America 
is  greatness. 
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AGRICULTURE  ON  the  lonely  immensities  of  the  Idaho  plains,  Americans  prepare  the  crop  with 
massed  technology.  Not  for  them  the  skimpy  garden  plots  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Seeding  360  acres  of  wheat  in  a  12-hour  day,  the  diesel  tractors  reel  off  the 
miles,  and  prepare  for  the  harvest  that  will  help  to  feed    170,000,000  people. 


INDUSTRY 

WITH  MINERALS,  agricul- 
tural products  and  power, 
American  industry  fabri- 
cates necessities  and  lux- 
uries of  American  living. 
With  tremendous  potential 
output,  with  a  vast  treasury 
of  resources,  American  fac- 
tories need  only  the  GO 
signal  to  flood  Americans 
with  physical  wealth. 
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North  America  vs.  The  World 


WITH  A  RELATIVELY  SMALL  POPULATION   AMERICA 
HAS  THE  LION'S  SHARE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  RESOURCES 


HAS 
POPULATION 
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BUT 


In  Spite  of 

Our  Magnificent  Resources: 


We  Have  a  Dole 


ONE  out  of  every  nine  Americans  is  forced  to  accept  public 
assistance.  The  relief  rolls  choke  with  15,000,000  of  America's 
dispossessed  who  are  doled  out  a  bare  living  in  a  land  of 
abundance.  Some  Californians  on  relief  are  shown  at  left  pro- 
testing a  40  percent  slash  made  last  year  in  an  already  meagre 
allowance. 
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We  Are  Idle 

ONE  out  of  every  five  American  workers  is  unemployed. 
Ten  million  jobless  Americans,  no  longer  needed  in 
American  private  enterprises,  tramp  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  roam  the  country,  form  long  lines  out- 
side employment  offices  hoping  for  work.  At  left  are 
shown  some  of  the  4,000  New  York  women  and  girls 
who  stood  in  line  one  day  a  while  ago,  each  hoping  to 
get  one  of  12  available  Health  Dept.  jobs — at  $18  per 
week. 


We  Dump  Abundance 

WHILE  malnutrition  stalks  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  our  America,  food  that  cannot 
be  sold  is  stored  away  in  warehouses  or 
dumped  to  rot.  And  the  government  taxes 
the  people  in  order  to  pay  our  6,000,000  farm 
enterprisers  billions  for  reducing  their  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  rule  of  the  Price  System  that 
scarcity  must  be  enforced,  even  though  it 
means     hunger    for    millions     of    Americans. 


We  Neglect  Defense 

WHILE  aggression  grew  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  our  arnnament  was  neglected.  To- 
day our  Arnny,  Navy  and  airflee+s  are 
unprepared  to  face  a  hostile  world. 
Mute  testimony  of  our  lagging  prepar- 
ations is  the  picture  at  the  right,  taken 
at  recent  Arnny  maneuvers.  And  even 
now,  planes  and  equipment,  necessary  to 
arm  our  defense  forces,  are  being 
shipped  abroad — with  the  possibility  of 
their  being  used  against  us  later. 


We  Waste  Resources 

SOIL  erosion  is  costing  the  United  States 
more  than  $3,800,000,000  a  year  and  has  al- 
ready damaged  half  the  land  of  the  country, 
H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  declared  last  month.  With 
vast  erosion  still  unchecked,  we  further  impov- 
erish ourselves  by  selling  our  metals  and  oil, 
our  machinery  and  goods,  to  foreigners. 


America's  Latent  Powers  Are  Unused 


AMERICA'S  vast  resources,  her  broad  fields,  her  tremendous  reservoir  of  trained  man- 
power is  crippled  when,  as  now,  Americans  are  divided  among  themselves  and  lack 
adequate  leadership  or  knowledge  of  where  their  country  is  going.  With  the  struggle  of 
group  against  group,  with  the  vain  clinging  to  the  vanishing  methods  of  a  vanished  past,  we 
are  frittering  away  America's  opportunity. 

The  physical  factors  of  America  are  dictating  a  united  operation  of  America  rather  than  a 
Price  System,  partisan  operation.  They  are  dictating  a  scientific  control  of  our  operations 
instead  of  a  political  or  financial  control.  They  are  dictating  that  this  North  American  Con- 
tinent  unite    into    one    country    and    one    people   for  the   benefit  of  all. 

Thus  far  In  this  Issue  we  have  shown  two  brief  pictures  of  America.     One  was  a  picture  of 

abundant   resources,    vast   arable   land,    great   Industrial    equipment.      The    other  has    been    a 

cockeyed   picture  of  widespread   unemployment,    widespread    relief,    widespread  malnutrition 
and  poverty.     The  second  picture  does  not  fit!     Something  Is  wrong! 

Thus,  Part  One  of  this  issue  has  offered  the  bank  balance  of  America.  It  has  revealed 
our  abundant  assets  and  our  unbelievable,  unnecessary  liabilities.  Part  Two  will  present  the 
salient  features  of  our  modern  life:  work,  Income,  health,  youth  problems,  and  government; 
how  they  have  failed  to  function  and   how  that  failure  must  be  rectified. 


American  Airlines  photo 


ENGINEERED  TRANSPORTATION 

IN    THE   SPAN    of   one    lifetime,    American    transportation    has    developed    from    the 
low  speed,    simply   operated    stage    coach    to   the    high   speed,    complicated    airliner. 


PART 
TWO 


Engineering  Our  Society 

Planned  Continental  Endeavor  Must 
Replace  Individual  Struggle  For  Gain 

DOMINANT  in  America  today  are  science  and  engineering,  affecting  all  of  our  lives.  As 
dramatically  illustrated  at  the  left,  our  method  of  transportation  has  stepped  up  from 
the  four-horsepower  stage  coach  to  the  three-  and  four-thousand  horse-power  trans- 
port plane.  And  thus  throughout  the  land  our  method  of  doing  work  has  changed.  Pulsat- 
ing electricity  has  become  the  heartbeat  of  industry,  replacing  human  muscle.  Through  all 
fields  of  technology,  science  has  transformed  America  into  a  Power  Civilization. 

But  still,  our  process  of  government  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  change.  The  same  old  poli- 
tics stumbles  along  in  the  shifting  scene,  impotent  to  guide,  adept  only  at  hindering.  Engi- 
neering has  not  yet  been  applied  as  a  technique  of  social  control  for  our  society  which,  like 
the  transport  plane,  has  grown  enormously  complicated,  requiring  delicate  and  positive  co- 
ordination by  skilled  hands.  The  methods  of  science  with  which  man  has  learned  to  fly,  talk 
around  the  world,  and  produce  and  distribute  power  have  not  been  applied  to  guide  the  very 
processes  science  has  evolved.  But  they  must  be.  Until  science  is  applied  to  the  social 
order,  frustration  for  the  average  American  will  continue  to  prevail. 

Work,  Income,  Health,  Children  and  Government  are  the  principal  factors  that  shape  the 
life  of  the  average  person.  His  work  and  the  money  he  receives  for  it,  his  health  and  the 
health  of  his  loved  ones,  his  children  and  his  children's  future,  the  government  that  governs 
them — all  these  are  the  building  blocks  of  his  life.  The  adjustment  of  these  factors  has  been 
his  eternal  struggle. 

Presented  in  Part  Two  are  these  basic  elements  of  American  life;  the  dislocation  and  its 
causes  are  briefly  told;  the  possibilities  of  a  New  America  and  the  requirements  for  its  reor- 
ganization on  an  engineering  basis  are  outlined. 

And  engineering  is  necessary  now.  The  economic  dislocation  of  the  past  ten  years  has 
thrown  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  hopelessly  out  of  gear.  Unable  to  adjust,  unable  to 
work  his  way  out  of  the  economic  morass,  the  American  has  carried  on  the  best  he  could, 
hoping,  waiting  for  some  action  to  be  taken  that  might  make  the  adjustment  FOR  him. 

From  the  next  few  pages  an  unmistakable  fact  can  be  drawn.  The  fact  is  that  no  indi- 
vidual and  no  minority  group  is  going  to  readjust  the  scheme  of  things  FOR  the  American  citi- 
zen. Leaders  there  will  be,  yes,  plenty  of  them.  But,  the  readjustment  of  our  America,  the 
building  of  an  abundance  economy  with  the  methods  of  science  to  forever  banish  the  Amer- 
ican citizen's  insecurity  and  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  can  only  be  made  by  a  mass 
movement  of  the  citizens  themselves.  This  is  the  only  force  on  this  Continent  powerful 
enough  to  surmount  the   barriers  of  apathy,  tradition,  and  interested  obstructionism. 

This  job  of  readjustment  here  at  home,  in  America  by  Americans,  is  the  one  big  job  of  this 
decade.  All  other  objectives  fade  into  insignificance  before  this  one.  It  is  a  job  too  big  for 
politicians  or  minorities  of  any  kind;  it  is  up  to  all  of  us,  the  interested  parties — 130,000,000 
Americans  strong. 
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YESTERDAY 


THE  WORK  OF  PRODUCING  GOODS  IN  YESTERDAY'S  AMERICA 
WAS    DONE    MOSTLY    BY    HUMAN     HANDS    AND     BACKS. 


Times  Have  Changed 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  WORK  was  ever  present  in  the  rapidly  expanding  Annerica 
of  yesterday.  But  the  growth  of  Price  System  America  is  over,  and  today  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  thrown  out  of  jobs  by  modern  technology,  have  no  opportunity. 


THE   WORK   OF   AMERICA    IS    NOW    DONE    LARGELY 
BY  MACHINES,   POWERED   BY   NON-HUMAN   ENERGY. 


TODAY 


1 


In  The  Past,  Everybody 
Worked  Long  and  Hard 

IN  AMERICA'S  early  years,  when  the  work 
was  done  by  hand,  there  was  little  or  no 
unemployment  and  the  work  day  was  a 
toilsome  12  to  16  hours,  leaving  little  or 
no  time  or  energy  for  leisure-time  pursuits. 
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Today,  Some  Work  Long  and 
Others  Do  Not  Work  At  All 

IN  TODAY'S  America,  where  the  work  is 
largely  done  by  machines,  even  shorten- 
ing the  work  day  to  8  hours  fails  to  re- 
duce unemployment.  Those  who  work  have 
too  little  leisure  time.  Those  who  cannot 
find  work  have  plenty  of  leisure  time,  but 
not  enough  purchasing  power  with  which 
to  make  use  of  it. 


4/5    OF  WORKERS   EMPLOYED 
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1       SLEEP 


Tomorrow,  No  One  Will  Work  Long 
And  Hard;  All  Will  Share  The  Work 

ENGINEERING  our  society  will  bring  a 
simple  adjustment:  Everyone  will  work 
only  4  hours  per  day,  4  days  per  week, 
sharing  in  the  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  (achieved  with  more  technology). 
Instead  of  today's  emphasis  on  trying  to 
make  a  living,  emphasis  will  be  on  living, 
with  economic  security  guaranteed. 


ALL      WORKERS 
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Technology  Dictates  Little  Work 

ONE  hundred  years  ago,  four-fifths  of  our  people  lived  on  the  soil.  Their  standard  of  living 
depended  on  their  individual  work.  Now,  all  this  is  changed;  four-fifths  live  in  the  cities;  technol- 
ogy does  their  work  on  the  farm.  But  technology  is  doing  more  and  more  of  their  work  in  the  city 
too.  So,  today,  all  Americans  face  this  paradox:  To  have  more,  they  must  work  less!  If  human  hands 
were  to  do  America's  work  now,  as  they  did  in  grandfather's  day,  then  Americans  would  have  to 
be  content  to  live  at  grandfather's  standard  of  living  —  with  the  outdoor  privy,  the  horse  and 
buggy,  and  the  oil  lamp.  Human  hands  cannot  produce  the  wealth  of  today.  If  Americans  demand 
a  high  standard  of  living  then  they  MUST  accept  leisure  while  machines  do  the  work — and  adjust  their 
society  to  the  change.  Unemployment,  want,  and  social  collapse  are  the  penalties  for  any  attempted 
evasion  of  this  dictate  of  technology. 


INCOME. 


How  Much,  To  Whom 


Too  Few  Have  'Plenty' 


THE  UPPER  20  percent  of  U.  S.  families  have  in- 
comes above  $2,050  per  year,  and  receive  5!  per- 
cent of  the  total  income.  This  group,  with  half  of 
the  income,  does  only  42  percent  of  the  spending, 
does  almost  all  the  saving. 


Too  Many  Have  Too  Little 


THE  NEXT  40  percent  of  U.  S.  families  have  in- 
comes between  $970  and  $2,050,  and  receive  35 
percent  of  the  total  income.  In  this  group,  the 
main  worry  is  the  uncertainty  that  even  the  insuffi- 
cient incomes  will  continue. 


Too  Many  Have  Even  Less 


THE  LOWEST  40  percent  of  U.  S.  families  have 
incomes  below  $970  a  year,  and  receive  only  14 
percent  of  the  total  income.  These  12,000,000  fam- 
ilies barely  subsist.  The  poorest  4,000,000  families 
can  pay  for  only  two-thirds  of  what  they  consume, 
getting  one-third   by  going  into  debt. 


Source  of  income  data:  National 
Resources     Committee,      1935-36. 
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No  Use  Dividing  It 

IF  THE  total  family  income  were  divided  equally  among 
U.  S.  families,  still  none  would  have  adequate  purchas- 
ing power.  Each  family  would  receive  only  $1,622  per 
year,  or  about  $8  per  person  per  week.  Millions  would 
object  to  receiving  less  than  they  do  now. 


No  Use  Multiplying  It 


IF  THE  government  printed  enough  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed abundantly  among  the  whole  population,  prices 
would  run  a  chaotic  gamut  in  the  collapse  of  the  finan- 
cial system,  and  consumption  of  goods  would  not  be 
raised. 


We  Can  Forget  Money 

IF  WE  engineered  our  society,  we  would  forget  about 
'earning  power'  and  dollars,  and  set  about  scientifically 
producing  all  the  goods  and  services  that  the  popula- 
tion could  consume — on  a  level  15  to  20  times  the 
present. 


Distribution  Must  Be  Engineered 

THE  present  distribution  of  income  is  inefficient.  Half  the  total  income  goes  to  6  million 
families  who  don't  spend  it  all,  while  the  other  half  goes  to  24  million  families  who  could 
consume  many  times  what  their  incomes  permit. 

But  even  if  our  Price  System  government  contrived — through  taxation,  confiscation,  more 
dole,  etc. — to  distribute  equally  the  present  total  income,  no  one  would  have  enough,  and 
7,000,000  families  would  object  to  getting  less  than  they  do  at  present. 

To  bring  total  consumption  up  to  the  abundant  level  of  what  we  could  produce,  distribution 
will  have  to  be  based  upon  consuming  capacity,  not  upon  'earning  power.'  Measurement  will 
have  to  be  substituted  for  valuation. 

America's  magnificent  resources  and  equipment,  operated  In  an  engineered  American  Tech- 
nate,  could  provide  1 5  to  20  times  today's  goods  and  services — more  than  enough  for  every 
citizen,  who  would  receive  dated,  non-transferable  Energy  Certificates  as  the  means  of  scien- 
tific distribution.  Production  would  be  geared  to  the  population's  capacity  to  consume,  and  would 
be  participated  in  as  shown  by  'Work'  PIctostats.    (For  details:  "The  Energy  Certificate"  pamphlet.) 


HEALTH. 


How  Good/  For  How  Many 


Most  Americans 
Lack  Good  Health 

THE  federal  government's  recent 
medical  survey  of  Southeastern 
farm  families  with  low  incomes  re- 
vealed that  out  of  100  families, 
there  were  132  cases  of  rickets 
among  children;  3!  cases  of  sus- 
pected tuberculosis;  14  cases  of 
pellagra;  288  cases  of  diseased 
tonsils;  and  360  individuals  with 
defective  teeth. 

In  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole,  every  day 
one  person  out  of  20  is  too  sick  to 
go  to  school  or  work.  On  the  aver- 
age, every  person  suffers  ten  days 
of  incapacity  annually. 


"...  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing .  .  .  that  we  get  over  this  survey 
business  and  get  on  with  the  war 
.  .  .  (against  sickness  and  disease)." 
— Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  Mayo  Clinic. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  stupid 
than  to  point  with  pride  at  the 
front  of  our  house  of  health  while 
we  ignore  the  termites  of  unseen 
disease  that  eat  within  it." 
— Paul   de   Kruif,   health  authority. 


"Medical  knowledge  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  capacity  to 

apply  it  that  an  iron  lung  is  like  a  yacht,  a  luxury  which 

may  be  purchased  only  by  those  who  can  afford  to  live." 

— Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  U.  S.  Surgeon  General. 


Scarcity  Economy 
Stymies  Health  Efforts 

THE  death,  misery  and  discomfort 
of  millions  of  Americans  could  be 
prevented,  but  for  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Price  System.  Today, 
health  is  something  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  population  hasn't 
the  money.  The  government  con- 
servatively estimates  that  one-half 
of  U.  S.  families  live  on  diets  that 
are  below  the  physical  danger  line, 
with  only  one  or  two  families  out 
of  ten  having  diets  with  a  wide 
margin  of  safety.  20,000,000 
Americans  can  spend  only  5  cents 
per  meal.  While  thousands  of 
doctors  and  dentists  suffer  near- 
empty  offices,  millions  of  ailing 
Americans  suffer  for  lack  of  at- 
tention. 


Price  System 
Governments  Can't  Help 

LESS  than  a  third  of  U.  S.  counties, 
and  an  even  smaller  proportion  of 
cities  have  full-time,  trained  health 
officers.  And  the  48  states  spend 
only  an  average  of  I  I  cents  per 
person  per  year  on  public  health! 
The  American  Medical  Association 
has  accepted  the  following  three 
statements  as  facts:  (I)  The  pre- 
ventive health  services  of  the  na- 
tion are  not  meeting  the  need; 
(2)  The  hospital,  laboratory,  and 
health-center  facilities  are  greatly 
inadequate;  (3)  Fully  one-third  of 
the  nation's  people  get  totally  in- 
adequate or  no  medical  services 
at  all. 
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The  TECHNOCRAT 


FOR   EVERY    100   OCCUPIED   HOSPITAL    BEDS    IN   THE   U.    S.,   THERE   ARE 
50  EMPTY  HOSPITAL  BEDS  AND  300  PERSONS  NEEDING  TO  OCCUPY  THEM. 


For  a  Healthy  People:  A  Healthy  Society 


ATTACKING  sickness  on  a  technological  basis — minus  today's  financial  considerations  and 
scarcity — will  bring  a  healthier,  happier  America.  In  the  new  America  of  the  Technate, 
where  today's  potential  abundance  will  actually  be  distributed,  no  one  will  be  permitted  to 
lack  the  necessities  of  living.     A  healthy  society  will  leave  little  reason  for  poor  health. 

Everyone  will  have  plenty   of  the   right   kinds  of  food  to  eat. 

Everyone  will  have  sanitary,  healthful  homes  and  neighborhoods. 

Everyone  will  have  sufficient   time   and    facilities  for  ample,  healthful  recreation. 

Thorough,  semi-annual  medical  and  dental  check-ups  will  reveal  physical  defects  before  they 
have  progressed  too  far. 

Immediate  attention  of  the  right  kind  will   bring  about  quicker  and  easier  cures  for  all. 

The  general  orderliness  of  society,  the  absence  of  maddening  economic  uncertainties,  will 
greatly  reduce  nervous  and  mental  disorders, — also  many  physical  ills  aggravated  by  worry. 

The  men  and  women  responsible  for  the  Continent's  health,  participating  with  all  other  citi- 
zens in  the  abundance  of  a  united  operation,  will  be  concerned  only  with  the  maintenance  or 
restoration  of  the  health  of  the  populace.     Fees  will  not  be  a  deterrent  as  today. 

Qualified  youths  will  be  able,  without  economic  worries,  to  study  for,  and  enter,  careers  in 
the  many  fields  of  medical  science. 

With  adequate  facilities  and  personnel,  medical  research  will  be  intensified  and  broadened — 
and  will  be  applied — to  hasten  the  elimination  forever  of  human  ailments  and  diseases  and  un- 
necessary deaths  in  this  land. 


yOUTH 


Their  Plight,  Their  Outlook 


The  Facts  of  Today: 


Environment:  Two-thirds  of  America's  children  live  in  families  with  incomes  below  the 
level  required  for  normal  growth  or  even  a  maintenance  standard  of  living.  Rural  families 
have  one-half  the  nation's  children,  but  only  one-third  of  the  income.  In  the  cities,  the  larg- 
est families  live  in  the  slums. 

Health:  Every  year,  70,000  babies  die  before  a  month  old,  and  50,000  more  die  before  a  year 
old — mostly  through  lack  of  medical  care, — and  140,000  children  die  from  preventable  diseases. 
In  small  towns,  half  the  sick  children  in  families  with  incomes  under  $1,000  receive  no  care  from 
doctors.  Two-thirds  of  school  children  have  tooth  cavities,  and  10,000,000  have  defective  vision, 
few  of  them  with  needed  glasses. 


Education:  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  highschool  age — 14-18 — are  in  school. 
Nine  out  of  ten  schools  are  in  rural  areas,  and  six  of  these  have  only  one  room.  Surveys  show 
that  lack  of  money  prevents  half  of  school  graduates  from  going  to  college,  and  that  half  of 
youths  entering  college  do  not  continue  to  graduation. 

Work:    Despite  laws,  millions  of  children  under  16  are  working  under  unfavorable  conditions — in 
factories,  in  fields,  and  in  migrant  families  seeking  work.     Every  year,  over  half  a  million  youths 
enter  the  labor  market.     Seven  out  of  14  youths  want  to  do  professional  or  technical  work,  while 
only  one  out  of  14  employed  youths  is  in  this  work.     One   out  of  every  three   youthful   workers 
is  unemployed. 

Relief:     Ten  million  dollars  a  month  are  spent  in  government  aid  to  dependent  children, 
million  children  are  In  families  on  relief.     Half  a  million  youths  are  on  relief  in  the  C.C.C.  a 
N.Y.A.,  but  for  every  one  youth  getting  this  brief,  inadequate  assistance,  there  are  six  or  seven 
youths  needing  help. 


Seven  \ 
nd  the    \ 


Crime:  Growing  up  in  an  adverse  environment,  and  lacking  opportunity  and  the  necessities 
of  living,  large  numbers  of  our  youths,  observing  the  cut-throat  character  of  our  society,  turn 
naturally  to  crime.  Youths  16-24  years  old,  only  one-sixth  of  the  population,  are  arrested  for 
one-half  of  the  robberies,  larcenies  and  thefts,  two-thirds  of  the  burglaries,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  auto  thefts. 


Marriage:  Because  of  inadequate  incomes  and  the  uncertainties  of  our  chaotic  so- 
ciety, millions  of  young  people  must  indefinitely  postpone  marriage  beyond  the  normal 
age.  Only  one  out  of  three  girls  and  only  one  out  of  eight  boys  marry  before  25 
years  of  age.  And  a  recent  survey  showed  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  young  people 
who  were  married  were  living  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives. 


Opportunity  Will  Come  In  The  Technate 

IN  the  American  Price  System,  neither  governmental  nor  private  agencies  have  the  responsibility 
or  the  capacity  to  help  youth  out  of  its  pathetic  plight.  Only  in  the  Technate,  with  its  tech- 
nological administration,  will  young  Americans  get  what  America  can  provide  them — their  share 
of  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services,  healthful  environment,  and  full  opportunities  in  helping 
to  build  and  to  operate  the  New  America.  Education  will  include  adequate  training,  travel  and 
recreation.  Instead  of  trying  to  learn  how  to  make  a  living,  youth  will  learn  how  to  live  and  how 
to  function  in  the  New  America  according  to  their  capacities. 


GOVERNMENT. 


How,  What  For 


American  Price  System 


THE  primary  purpose  of  the  political  government  of 
America  is  the  protection  of  the  right  of  individuals  and 
corporations  to  prey  upon  the  public  in  business  enter- 
prise. On  one!  hand,  it  seeks  to  protect  private  enterprise 
from  monopolistic  practices,  hence  the  anti-trust  laws  and  the 
invalidation  of  the  NRA  by  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seeks  to  protect  the  business  system — the  Price 
System — which  requires  a  condition  of  scarcity  for  its  exist- 
ence, by  preventing  an  abundance  of  goods  from  appear- 
ing on  the  market.  Thus,  it  sponsors  the  wholesale  curtail- 
ment and  destruction  of  crops,  and  carefully  refrains  from 
employing  the  millions  of  idle  workers  in  our  idle  plants  for 
the  production  of  goods  that  the  American  people  lack. 


PURPOSE 


AMERICA'S  Price  System  government  is  a  gigantic  poli- 
tical structure,  super-imposed  upon  the  physical  means 
whereby  the  people  live.  In  reality,  it  is  175,000  over- 
lapping, political,  corporate  enterprises,  including  municipali- 
ties, counties,  special  road,  school,  water  and  tax  district's,  OPFRATIAM 
states  and  the  federal  government.  These  bodies,  to  support 
a  horde  of  political  office  holders,  and  for  providing  grossly 
inefficient  management,  collect  taxes  from  American  citizens 
amounting  toi  one-quarter  of  their  Income.  Our  politicians, 
once  they  are  in  office,  use  their  power  to  maintain  them- 
selves In  office  as  long  as  possible.  Tactics  of  coercion  and 
deception  are  permissible  If  they  get  results.  Social  decision 
it  based  upon  political  expediency  and  upon  public  opinion 
created  by  powerful  minority  Interests  which  abound  in  the 
scarcity  of  the   Price  System. 


THAT  Price  System  government  Is  no  longer  competent  to 
manage  America  is  evident  in  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  population's  present  circumstances,  and  those 
that  could  easily  be  made  to  prevail  (see  previous  pages). 
America's  political  government  is  not  capable  of  any  positive 
direction  except  that  of  manufacturing  social  and  financial 
expedients  and  palliatives  with  which  to  prop  up  the  decaying 
Price  System.  America's  political  government  is  turning  to 
war  as  a  last  hope  of  salvaging  what  it  falsely  calls  the 
American  Way — a  system  wherein  the  vast  majority  mult 
forego  full  living  so  that  a  minority  may  have  the  right  to 
chisel  them — the  right  to  engage  in  business. 


RESULTS 


American  Technate 


THE  American  Technate  will  be  a  government  instituted 
among  Americans  for  the  primary  purpose  of  scientifi- 
cally planning  and  directing  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  this  Continent  so  that  the  potential  abundance  of 
America  shall  be  created  for  and  distributed  to  all  the  people 
of  this  Continent.  This  includes  the  direct  application  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  methods  for  the  continuous  improve- 
ment of  all  the  phases  of  American  living,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  gross  social  waste  that  exists  today.  This  purpose 
of  government  is  possible  of  fulfillment  only  here,  and  only 
now  for  the  first  time. 


THE  government  In  the  Technate  will  be  those  who  actu- 
ally operate  the  means  whereby  the  people  live.  Thus,  the 
experts,  the  experienced  and  well  trained  men  and  wom- 
en, in  each  function — transportation,  education,  steel,  health, 
communication,  agriculture,  etc. — will  make  the  decisions 
(govern),  within  the  operating  specifications.  In  each  func- 
tion, or  Sequence.  The  highest  governing  body  of  the 
Technate  consists  of  those  who  best  know  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  the  nation — those  who  head  the  Sequences.  All  the 
resources  of  the  Continent  will  belong  to  all  the  citizens,  and 
there  will  be  no  business  interests — so  there  will  be  no  need 
for  today's  courts,  judges  and  lawyers.  Social  decision  can- 
not be  'Influenced,'  because  everyone  will  have  all  the  goods 
and  services  he  can  consume,  and  because  the  medium  of 
distribution,   the   Energy   Certificate,   will    be    non-transferable. 


OPERATION  of  the  Technate  of  America  will  result  in 
the  disappearance  of  poverty,  toil.  Insecurity,  politi- 
cians and  politics,  and  most  of  insanity,  crime  and  dis- 
ease. With  greater  use  ol  scientific  methods,  the  level  of 
living  for  everyone  will  be  15  to  20  times  today's  average. 
All  physical  operations  will  be  on  a  24-hour,  365-day,  bal- 
anced-load basis  for  efficient  use  of  all  facilities — no  peak- 
hour  traffic  jams  in  the  cities,  no  week-end  congestion  of 
highways,  no  crowding  of  public  facilities  like  theaters,  res- 
taurants, sports  centers,  etc.  With  100%  security  from  birth 
to  death,  human  development  will  be  emphasized — with  ample 
recreation,  hobbies,  travel,  etc.,  for  all.  In  the  well  de- 
fended Technate  of  America,  there  will  be  a  new,  genuine 
freedom,  for  a  healthier,  happier  people. 


DEFEND  America?  Certainly.  But  what  America?  The  United 
States?  The  American  Hemisphere?  Or  the  North  American 
Continent?  Only  North  America  can  be  successfully  defended 
against  aggression  from  Europe  or  Asia.  A  united  North  America 
can  and  must  build  a  permanent  defense  ensuring  peace  and 
security   for   this   Continent. 


Engineering  Our  Defense 


EVERYONE  realizes  +he  urgent  necessity  for  immedi- 
ately building  the  adequate  defense  of  the  United 
States.      The    present   trouble    is   that   few    realize 
that  the  time-honored  methods — conscript  armies  and 
big    contracts    for    business — are    washed    up    in    the 
stream  of  today's  events. 

Continental  and  world  conditions  necessitate  imme- 
diate action  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  adopt- 
ing a  Continental  strategy  of  operations  with  Its 
accompanying  program  of  Continental  defense. 
Therefore,  Technocracy  urges  immediate  institution 
of  its  program  of  Continental  defense  by  the  United 
States  of  America  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  innme- 
diately  institute  a  three-year  connpulsory  Continental 
defense  training  for  both  males  and  females  beginning 
at  18  years  of  age  and  terminating  at  21. 


PART       Only  a  Streamlined  America  Can 
THREE     Build  a  Streamlined  Defense  .  .  . 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  maintain 
a  standing  armed  force  of  1 ,000,000  engineer-me- 
chanics in  order  to  provide  sufficient,  trained  person- 
nel to  handle  the  approximately  2,000,000  youths 
called  up  for  service  annually. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  institute, 
as  part  of  this  program  of  Continental  defense,  imme- 
diate conscription  of  all  national  corporate  wealth  and 
its  attendant  institutions  such  as  banks,  trusts,  and  in- 
surance companies. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  conscript 
all  of  the  physical  facilities  and  operating  personnel  of 
rail,  bus,  water,  and  air  transportation. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  conscript 
all  of  the  physical  facilities  and  operating  personnel 
of  all  telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio  communications 
systems. 
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b. 


MEN   AND    MACHINES 

HARD  hitting  machines  and  trained 
men  are  the  materials  of  victory.  These 
masked,  helmeted  figures,  glaring  from 
the  apertures  of  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
fighting  tanks  are  a  symbol  of  Ameri- 
ca's potential  defense  power.  With 
enough  men  and  machines,  America 
can  laugh  at  invasion  threats.  America 
has  the  resources  and  the  capacity  to 
build  these  machines.  Her  population, 
properly  nourished  and  trained  will 
provide  the  finest  defensive  force  in 
the  world.  But  this  adequate  defense 
cannot  be  developed  in  a   Price  System. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  conscript 
all  of  the  physical  facilities  and  operating  personnel  of 
public  utilities  and  power  producing  and  transmission 
systems. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  conscript 
all  of  the  physical  facilities  and  operating  personnel  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  conscript 
all  of  the  physical  facilities  and  operating  personnel  of 
all  corporate  enterprises  engaged  in  mining. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  conscript 
all  of  the  physical  facilities  and  operating  personnel  of 
all  export  and  import  corporations.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  sole  exporter  and 
importer. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  conscript 
immediately  all  patents,  inventions,  and  processes  ex- 
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tant  in  our  national  donnain  whether  of  foreign  or  do- 
nnestic  ownership. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  assume 
all  fiinancial  indebtedness  of  all  municipalities,  counties, 
and  states;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  return  for  assuming  complete  responsibility  for  the 
financial  obligations  of  all  municipalities,  counties,  and 
states,  shall  arrogate  to  itself  the  sole  power  of  levying 
all  taxes  now  levied  by  them. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  measure 
of  national  safety  and  national  welfare,  shall  close  all 
public  bars,  and  limit  the  sale  of  spirituous  beverages, 
wines,  and  liquors  to  restaurants,  hotel  dining  rooms, 
and  licensed  liquor  stores. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  measure 
of  national  safety  and  national  welfare,  shall  abolish  all 
foreign  language,  periodical  publications,  foreign  lan- 
guage advertising,  and  foreign  language  radio  pro- 
grams for  American  consumption. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  measure 
of  national  safety  and  national  welfare,  shall  abolish  all 
foreign  language  and  hyphenated  American  organiza- 
tions, associations,  and  fraternal  societies  regardless 
of  whether  they  have  been  formed  to  promote  poli- 
tical, commercial,  cultural,  educational,  linguistic,  ar- 
tistic, or  other  relationships. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  prohibit 
the  transfer  of  United  States  purchasing  power  in  the 
form  of  currency,  notes,  drafts,  or  money  orders  by  all 
corporations  and  residents  of  the  United  States  to  any 
corporation  or  resident  of  any  alien  country. 

The  United  States  Army  shall  be  directed  under  the 
unified  control  of  a  land  command.  The  United  States 
Navy  shall  be  directed  under  the  unified  control  of  a 
sea  command.  The  United  States  Air  Force  shall  be 
directed  under  the  unified  control  of  an  air  command. 
The  fortifications  of  the  Continental  defense  shall  be 
directed  under  the  unified  control  of  the  fortifications 
command.  The  entire  command  of  the  armed  forces 
of  Continental  defense  shall  be  directed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

All  industry,  mining,  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  necessary  units  of  Continental  operation  shall 
be  unified  under  various  functional  commands  such  as 
transportation  command,  etc.,  under  a  technological 
command  of  the  whole.  The  entire  technological  com- 
mand and  the  entire  armed  force  command  will  be 
under  the  unified  direction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Only  thus  will  America  create  an  adequate  defense. 
And  defense  preparations  automatically  accelerate  so- 
cial change.     One  is  impossible  without  the  other. 

The  Continental  defense  program  of  Technocracy  is 
an  emergency  transitional  device  to  usher  in  the  timely 
arrival — in  an  orderly  manner  and  by  efficient  means — 
the  new  social  order,  the  new  design  for  living  that  this 
country  and  this  Continent  must  possess.  America 
must  organize  and  execute  swiftly  and  efficiently.  We 
must  possess  one  unity  of  purpose,  one  patriotism. 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  must  have  but 
one  objective  so  that  we  can  act  as  one.  We  must 
have  all  these  to  act  at  once  so  that  this  country  and 
this  Continent  may  remain  America  now  and  forever. 
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New  Publication  Schedule 

Throughout  past  years.  The  TECHNOCRAT  has 
been  published  during  the  month  which  was  noted 
on  the  front  cover  of  each  issue. 

For  1941,  however,  this  schedule  has  been  changed 
to  bring  each  issue  out  earlier.  Henceforth,  each 
month's  number  is  scheduled  to  be  published  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  month.  Thus,  this 
issue  is  the  February  issue,  published  January  28, 
forcing  us,  according  to  Post  Office  rules,  to 
have  no  number  labeled  January.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  consecutive  numbering  is  unchanged,  guar, 
anteeing  a  full  number  of  issues  to  each  subscriber. 
• 

The  special  offer  on  back  issues,  announced  sev- 
eral months  ago,  is  discontinued  due  to  depletion 
of  our  supplies. 


IT'S  UP  TO  YOU  ! 


TECHNOCRACY — new,  startling,  tundannental — has 
invaded  the  minds  of  North  Americans  with  un- 
paralleled positiveness  and  force.  Its  original  research 
summary,  a  direct  statement  of  facts  about  the  critical 
period  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  startled  the  world. 

Technocracy  is  two  things.  It  is  a  body  of  thought 
based  upon  the  facts  of  North  America,  and  it  is  an 
organization  dedicated  to  putting  into  effect  the  system 
of  social  operation  that  must  arrive  if  the  people  of  this 
Continent  are  to  avert  the  chaos  that  is  the  only  alter- 
native, as  our  Price  System  collapses. 

As  a  body  of  thought,  it  is  different  from  anything 
else  that  exists.  It  consists  of  facts,  not  opinions.  It 
has  been  built  by  scientific  procedure,  not  by  guess- 
work or  wishful  thinking.  It  is  devoid  of  ideology  and 
social,  political  or  economic  philosophy.  Its  first  con- 
cern is  North  America  and  its  people.  Technocracy,  as 
a  body  of  thought,  grew  out  of  the  research  work  of 
the  Technical  Alliance  which  originated  in  1919  as  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  interested 
in  the  facts  and  the  trends.  Their  scientific  analysis  of 
the  quantities  and  processes  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  on  this  Continent  revealed 
physical  progressions  that  indicated  an  inevitable  col- 
lapse of  the  Price  System.  Upon  this  startling,  factual 
conclusion,  a  scientific  system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution —  a  scientific  social-industrial  system  —  was  de- 
signed in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  North  America 
— its  resources,  its  equipment,  its  people.  Foregoing 
pages  in  this  issue  have  presented  a  few  glimpses  of 
this  Technate,  or  technological  state. 

As  an  organization,  Technocracy  was  incorporated  in 
1933  —  just  after  the  press  had  its  fun  —  in  the  state 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  membership  organization, 
designated  as  Technocracy  Inc.  Howard  Scott  remained 
as  its  leader,  and  is  still  Director-in-Chief.  Technocracy 
Inc.  operates  only  on  the  North  American  Continent 
through  the  structure  of  its  own  Continental  Headquar- 
ters,  Area   Controls,    Regional   Divisions,   Sections,   and 


Organizers  as  a  self-di- 
siciplined,  self-control- 
led Organization.  It 
has  no  affiliations  with 
any  other  organization, 
movement  or  associa- 
tion. Its  members  are 
exclusively  citizens  of 
North  America.  Tech- 
nocracy publishes  its 
own  periodicals,  and 
conducts  its  own  public 
lectures  and  regular 
study  courses,  in  its  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  facts 
of  our  Continent  to  the 
people  of  our  Conti- 
nent. 


•TECHNOCRACYiNc 

J  Study  Class  Tues,  Eve,  8^ 


ON  A  thousand  highways,  Sec- 
iions  have  erected  the  Monad 
of  Technocracy  to  direct  the 
public  where  they  can  obtain 
■facts    of   today    and    tomorrow. 


If  the  New  America 
is  to  be  brought  into 
being,  as  the  Price  Sys- 
tem on  this  Continent 

flounders  to  its  inevitable  grave,  a  mass  movement  of 
well  informed  Americans  is  required  for  a  smooth  tran- 
sition to  avoid  chaos  and  destruction.  The  concept  of 
forceful  revolution  does  not  enter,  because  this  funda- 
mental social  change  in  America  does  not  concern  the 
conflict  of  one  minority  against  another.  The  transition 
to  a  social  system  that  can  function  in  the  power  age  in 
America  concerns  all  Americans  alike.  We  are  all  in 
the  same  boat.  We  must  organize  to  Unite  and  Oper- 
ate, or  we  will  collapse  as  a  great  civilization. 

You,  and  every  other  North  American,  have  a  stake 
in  the  future  of  America.  Technocracy  Inc.  provides  you 
the  only  opportunity  to  protect  that  stake.  Only  in  the 
New  America  will  our  society  be  engineered  so  that  your 
work,  income,  health,  children  and  government  are  ad- 
justed to  take  full  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  your 
country.  The  benificiaries  of  the  New  America  are  the 
people  of  America.    IT'S  UP  TO  YOU ! 


TECHNOCRATS    in    gray,    members    of    the    Technological    Army, 
are    preparing   for   the    peaceful    transition    to   the    New    America. 


FRONT  COVER:     United 

above  the  sea  for  tactical  oper- 
ations are  these  three  scout  and 
dive  bombers  of  Bombing 
Squadron  Three,  attached  to  air- 
craft carrier  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga. 
Official  photograph,  U.S.  NAVY. 


TECHNOCRACy  is  government  by 
science.  It  is  science  applied  to  the  social  order.  Techno- 
cracy Is  the  technological  orchestration  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent — the  human  capacities,  the  natural  resources 
and  the  physical  equipment — for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
entire  population.  There  would  be  maximum  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  efficient  processes,  and  a  minimum  of  human 
work;  there  would  be  no  under-consumption  or  over-produc- 


tion, no  politicians  or  minority  Interests,  no  taxes  or  poverty, 
no  over-work  or  'unemployment.'  The  welfare  of  the  human 
beings  Involved  would  be  the  basic  operating  postulate. 
Production  and  distribution  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
measured  consumption  capacity  of  the  population,  instead 
of  on  the  basis  of  the  scarcity  values  of  a  Price  System  as 
today.  America  requires  Technocracy  now,  because  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  only  alternative  to  the  Price  System,  which,  on 
this  Continent,  is  collapsing  down  around  us. 


PRICE  S#STE  ^ni  !  Any  social  system  whatsoever  that  de- 
pends, for  the  distribution  of  Its  goods  and  services,  upon  a  system  of  trade  or 
commerce  based  on  commodity  valuation  in  terms  of  debt  tokens,  or  money. 
The  Price  System  on  the  North  American  Continent  cannot  much  longer  be  maintained, 
and  is  no  longer  adequate  for  America  because  our  Intensive  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, applied  to  our  abundant  resources,  has  brought  about  a  condition  (I)  wherein 
goods  and  services  can  be  produced  so  abundantly  that  they  cannot  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  valuation,  or  price;  and  (2)  wherein  total  purchasing  power  Is  constantly 
declining,  because  it  is  geared  to  man-hours  of  employment — a  declining  quantity,  as 
less  and  less  human  work  is  required  to  provide  our  goods  and  services. 


F  /^  S  C  I  S  h^  !  The  consolidation  of  all  minor  rackets  Into  one  major  mon- 
opoly for  the  preservation  of  the  values  of  the  status  quo.  Fascism  is  NOT  the 
solution  of  America's  problem,  because  (I)  it  operates  within  a  Price  System,  and 
is  therefore  Incapable  of  distributing  abundance;  (2)  it  is  alien  to  America,  having 
been  developed  in  Europe  for  use  in  Europe's  scarcity;  (3)  it's  chief  beneficiaries 
are  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population. 


C  O  ^H  rA  U  N  I  S  rn  S  ^  moral  philosophy  for  the  more  equitable 
division  of  a  scarcity.  Communism  is  NOT  the  solution  of  America's  problem,  because 
(I)  America's  problem  is  NOT  one  of  dividing  the  scarcity  of  a  Price  System,  but  is 
one  of  distributing  abundance;  (2)  communism  is  alien  in  origin,  concept,  application 
and  affiliation.    Technology  has  made  the  hammer  and  the  sickle  obsolete  In  America. 
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PENSIONS 

Price  Sys+em  supporters  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment are  working  diligently  to  cushion  the  shock  of  the 
coming  post-war  slump  and  to  postpone  the  necessity 
for  a  basic  social  change  in  the  United  States.  The  lat- 
est effort  along  this  line  was  revealed  last  month  by 
prominent  democratic  leaders. 

According  to  these  authorities,  President  Roosevelt 
will  soon  send  a  special  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
a  flat  federal  pension  of  $30  a  month  for  retired  persons 
over  60  years  of  age.  The  pension  will  be  paid  re- 
gardless of  state  pensions  or  any  other  income.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Presidential  pension  message  will  go 
before  Congress  as  soon  as  the  aid-to-Britain  bill  has 
been  disposed  of. 

The  proposed  bill  will  have  a  three-fold  action.  While 
relieving  some  of  the  destitution  among  America's  sen- 
ior citizens  it  will  be  yet  another  way  of  providing  more 
purchasing  power  to  prime  the  economic  pumps.  As 
important  is  the  fact  that  it  will  create  a  new  group  of 
citizens  whose  interest  will  be  tied  to  the  continuation 
of  the  Price  System.  The  pension  bill  will  provide  an- 
other bulwark  against  the  rising  demand  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  American  society  to  provide  abundance 
for  all. 

Thus  we  continue  to  see  new  excuses  by  the  govern- 
ment for  increasing  Its  spending  without  openly  admit- 
ting that  American  economic  activity  cannot  exist  with- 
out continual  federal  subsidizing  (see  page  10).  Pensions 
sound  much  better  than  relief  to  the  average  citizen. 
Pensions  provide  another  channel  whereby  purchasing 
power  may  be  distributed  free  so  that  Business  may 
have  enough  customers  to  provide  the  price  to  keep  the 
Price   System   running. 


ENGLAND 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  nation  that  Is  hav- 
ing trouble  with  her  defense  problem.  The  following 
extract  from  an  editorial  appearing  In  the  London  Daily 
Express  paints  a  slightly  different  picture  of  embattled 
Britain  than  the  one  drawn  by  propagandists  like  the 
administration's    hlopkins   and    Wall    Street's   Wlllkie: 

"And  what  situation  do  we  find  in  Britain  this 
day,  January  18?  A  half-mobilized  nation.  A  na- 
tion, many  of  whose  bosses  will  be  on  the  golf 
courses  this  afternoon,  a  nation  with  many  of  Its 
factories    closed,    a    nation    one    of    whose    select 


committees    declares   that   we    should    be    working 
shorter  hours.  .  .  . 

"What  strange  sloth,  what  Imbecility  seizes  us 
English  when  we  pass  safely  out  of  a  crisis  as  we 
did  last  August?" 

England  has  her  problems  of  defense,  just  as  does 
America.  But  America,  unlike  England,  has  no  soft- 
headed allies  who  will  offer  to  lend-Iease-glve  her  the 
products  she  needs  for  defense. 

Remember  that  England,  like  America,  Is  still  operat- 
ing under  a  Price  System;  Englishmen  have  to  buy  their 
gas  masks.  If  they  want  one.  And  they  pay  a  penny 
every  time  they  use  the  subway  as  an  air-raid  shelter. 
Why  not?  That's  good  business;  the  subway  companies, 
we  are  told  by  a  friend  recently  there,  are  now  paying 
dividends  for  the  first  time  in  a   long  while. 

CHURCHILL 

In  1936: 

"Legally  we  owe  this  [World  War]  debt  to  the 
United  States,  but  logically  we  don't,  and  this 
because  America  should  have  minded  her  own 
business  and  stayed  out  of  the  World  War.  If 
she  had  done  so,  the  Allies  would  have  made 
peace  with  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1917,  thus 
saving  over  a  million  British,  French,  American, 
and  other  lives  and  preventing  the  subsequent 
rise  of  fascism  and  nazism." 

— Winston    Churchill,    present    Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  in   1936 
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Churchill  Is  to  be  admired  for  his  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try. Churchill  places  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  first; 
the  welfare  of  all  other  nations  second,  hie  repulses  the 
U.  S.,  or  pleads  for  help,  as  desired.  It  Is  for  all 
Americans  to  be  similarly  loyal  to  America,  to  think  of 
America  first — and  other  countries  second. 
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NEWS— OBSCURED,  OVERLOOKED,  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS— STRIPPED  TO  ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Greater  Taxes  &  Debt 

ADDITION  TO  PRESENT 
BURDEN  IS  ALARMING 

WHILE  many  a  pair  of  hands  is  be- 
ing rubbed  in  happy  anticipa- 
tion of  the  predicted  war  prosperity, 
many  a  thoughtful  brow  is  being  wrink- 
led over  the  imminent  spectacle  of 
mountainous  new  taxes,  and  an  upward 
spiral  of  governmental  debt. 

After  warning  of  20,000,000  unem- 
ployed in  the  post-defense  period 
(p.  7),  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  president  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  told  guests  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet  last 
month: 

"The  government  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  raise  taxes,  to  lower  the 
brackets  for  income  returns.     Even 
were  the  government  to  confiscate 
all  incomes  above  $5,000  and  cor- 
poration   earnings,    it   wouldn't    be 
enough  to  pay  the  national   bill." 
But    even    before    the    new,    bigger 
federal   tax   program   gets   under  way, 
taxpayers'  groups  the  nation  over  are 
busily  engaged,  as  they  have  been  for 
years,   in   decrying   the   already    'over- 
whelming' local  and  state  tax  burdens. 
The  California  Taxpayers'  Association 
last   month    appealed   for   lower   taxes 
through    less    governmental    spending, 
and   issued   figures   showing   that   local 
and   state   per   capita    expenditures   in 
California  have  almost  doubled  in  five 
years. 


And  California's  foremost  'radical' 
baiters  —  The  Associated  Farmers  — 
went  super-radical  and  unpatriotic  on 
the  subject  of  taxes,  when  one  of  its 
speakers  at  its  recent  convention  in 
Fresno  advocated  a  tax  strike  to  force 
government  expenditures  downward! 

The  Alameda  County  Grand  Jury  in 
January  appealed  to  state  and  local 
tax-fixing  authorities  to  use  "the  cau- 
tion and  thoughtful  restraint  that  con- 
ditions so  definitely  warrant."  It  cited 
the  figures  for  the  governmental  debt 
of  the  citizens  of  the  county,  as  follows: 


County's  share  of  nat'l  debt.  . 
County's  share  of  state  debt.  . 
County's    own    bonded    debt.  . 

Debt  of   county's    cities 

District  school  bonds  in  county 
Co's  share  of  Utility  Dist.  bonds 


$222,970,000 
18,596,650 
4,917,000 
10,995,420 
12,696,250 
51.323,960 


TOTAL $321,499,280 

This  governmental  debt  in  Alameda 

County,  the  Grand  Jury  showed,  with 

alarm,   amounts  to: — 

— 70  percent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  all  the  property  in  the 
county — 

— $1,400  of  debt  (in  addition  to  the 
private  mortgages)  on  every  home 
valued  at  $2,000  or  more  in  the 
county — 

— $2,131  of  debt  (In  addition  to  pri- 
vate debts)  for  every  family  in  the 
county — 

— $627  of  debt  for  every  Individual  in 
the  county! 


Federal  spending  in  a  new  order  of 
magnitude  is  under  way,  and  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  considered  unpatriotic  to 
oppose.  The  battle  that  is  now  devel- 
oping is  over  what  part  of  these  ex- 
penditures is  to  be  met  with  increased 
taxation,  what  part  with  more  govern- 
ment borrowing.  Taxpayers  are  fight- 
ing for  emphasis  on  the  borrowing; 
bondholders  are  fighting  for  emphasis 
on  the  taxing. 

Both  greater  debt  and  greater  taxes 
are  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  de- 
fense spending  stimulant,  which  is  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  jag  of  industrial 
activity  of  all  time.  Then  will  come 
the  hangover. 

Enterprise  Failures 

COMPETITION  IS  THE 
DEATH  OF  TRADE 

HOVV  Business  turns  to  Government 
for  legislation  to  protect  it  from 
competition,  and  actually  to  suppress 
competition,  is  among  the  interesting 
revelations  soon  to  be  made  public  by 
the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  in  its  Monograph  No.  17, 
according  to  an  advance  release  from 
the  committee  last  month. 

Senator  O'Mahoney,  chairman  of 
the  T.N.E.C.,  said  that  the  committee's 
statistical  analysis  of  American  Busi- 
ness shows  "that  wholly  new  problems 
have  arisen  because  national  business 
now  enjoys  a  much  broader  trade  area 
than  in  former  years  and  is  able  to 
compete  directly  with  local   business." 

"Interesting  statistics,"  the  Senator 
continued,  "have  been  gathered  to  In- 
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dicate  that  small  business  tends  to  be 
short  lived.  The  chances  are,  for  ex- 
anriple,  that  of  10  grocery  stores  which 
open  this  year,  6  will  fail  within  four 
years.  In  manufacturing,  the  average 
enterprise  lives  about  7I/2  years,  while 
building  supply  dealers,  according  to 
statistics,  can  count  on  only  two  years 
of  independent  existence." 

Thus,  in  the  vaunted  American  Sys- 
tem of  Private  Enterprise,  existence 
is  not  only  unsatisfactory  for  the  suck- 
er American  consumer,  but  existence 
is  also  unsatisfactory  for  the  majority 
of  private  enterprises! 


Business  Shorts 

Feeling  Bearish.  On  January  31, 
Uhlmann  &  Co.,  Chicago's  largest 
grain  dealers,  wired  the  following  to 
all  brokerage  houses:  "Believe  Can- 
ada will  carry  over  enough  wheat  next 
season  to  take  care  of  domestic  re- 
quirements for  five  years;  therefore, 
everything  raised  during  that  period 
will  be  surplus.  This,  together  with 
our  own  situation,  makes  us  feel 
bearish." 

War  Changes.  It's  amazing  how 
many  obviously  sensible  adjustments 
in  society  require  war  to  bring  them 
about.  For  instance,  in  England,  in- 
stead of  umpteen  milk  wagons  going 
down  each  street,  each  delivering  a 
quart  or  two  to  its  pet  customers,  the 
government  has  assigned  dairymen  ex- 
clusive territories  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency.  The  question  is  whether 
peace  will  bring  back  the  old  Ineffi- 
ciency and  the  jobs  that  were  lost 
through  efficiency. 

Crime  Paying.  1940  figures  show 
that  crime,  like  many  of  the  more  le- 
gal businesses,  is  doing  better  these 
days.  Los  Angeles  police  records 
show  that  the  number  of  burglaries, 
robberies,  grand  and  petty  thefts,  au- 
to thefts,  etc.,  was  12  percent  greater 
last  year  than  In  1939.  Grand  theft 
showed  the  largest  Increase — 24  per- 
cent. The  criminals  —  human  beings 
with  predatory  Instincts  but  without 
sufficient  capital  to  start  corporations 
— had  a  reported  gross  income  of  $2,- 
554,233  in  1940.  Expenses — or  the 
value  of  property  recovered — amount- 
ed to  only  $320,204,  which  left  a  pro- 
fit of  $2,234,029,  or  70  percent.     Of 


course,  there  may  have  been  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  pay-off  for  protec- 
tion, but  that's  penny-ante  compared 
to  the  pay-offs  by  the  more  legitimate 
forms  of  business. 

Idle  Plant  Capacity.  Only  one  man- 
ufacturing plant  in  five  is  working  on 
defense  orders,  according  to  early  re- 
turns last  month  from  a  nation-wide 
survey  of  idle  plant  capacity  and  ma- 
chinery. Not  all  of  the  questionnaires 
sent  to  manufacturers  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  National  Industrial  Coun- 
cil, which  Is  conducting  the  survey,  but 
according  to  the  information  already 
received:  21%  of  the  manufacturers 
having  plant  capacity  that  might  be 
used'  in  defense  work  are  now  working 
on  defense  orders,  directly  or  as  sub- 
contractors; 40%  of  the  manufacturers 
report  that  they  could  expand  produc- 
tion In  varying  degrees,  ranging  from 
ten  to  thirty  percent;  12%  have  com- 
pany-sponsored programs  under  which 
workers  are  being  trained. 

Burying  Business.  Three  months  ago, 
250  Southern  California  businessmen 
formed  a  committee  to  educate  the 
public  about  private  enterprise.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Los  Angeles  News  of 
November  30,  the  group  named  Itself 
the  'Southern  California  Committee 
for  Undertaking  of  Private  Enterprise.' 
Other  newspapers,  however,  used  the 
word  'Understanding'  instead  of  'Un- 
dertaking.' 

Rubber  Import.  While  the  U.  S. 
prepares  to  be  the  arsenal  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  international  commodity 
monopolies,  dominated  by  British  in- 
terests, materially  hamper  U.  S.  efforts 
to  build  up  stockpiles  of  Imported  com- 
modities. In  the  case  of  rubber,  the 
administration's  program  for  acquiring 
a  237,000-ton  reserve  has  lagged  seri- 
ously because  rubber  prices  have  gone 
above  the  20-cent  maximum  allowed  in 
the  program.  The  price  has  gone  up 
because  the  British  rubber  monopoly 
has  restricted  shipments  from  the  world 
producing  areas.  Although  the  mono- 
poly upped  the  shipping  quota  10% 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  this 
additional  permissible  tonnage  is  sim- 
ply cancelled  by  last  year's  over-ship- 
ments. Apparently  the  British  mon- 
opoly doesn't  much  fear  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  will  build  synthetic  rubber 
plants     to     supply     America's     rubber 


needs;  it  has  had  ample  evidence  that 
the  U.  S.  Government  bends  over 
backwards  to  avoid  spoiling  Britain's 
far-flung   rackets. 


Trade  Associations 

TNEC  REPORTS  ON  CON- 
CENTRATION OF  POWER 

IN  a  series  of  reports  on  Its  'Investl- 
I  gatlon  of  Concentration  of  Econo- 
mic Power,'  Congress'  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  last  month 
issued  report  number  18,  Trade  Asso- 
ciation Survey.' 

Requiring  more  than  a  year's  study 
and  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  report  shows  that  in 
1938  there  were  approximately  1,500 
national  and  regional  trade  associa- 
tions, which  have  an  aggregate  income 
of  approximately  $70,000,000  and  a 
combined  membership  of  about  550,- 
000  enterprises.  One-half  of  the  asso- 
ciations reported  that  they  represent- 
ed more  than  half  of  the  firms  en- 
gaged in  their  respective  Industries. 
But  more  than  80  percent  of  the  as- 
sociations reported  that  they  repre- 
sented more  than  half  of  the  volume 
of  business  in  their  respective  in- 
dustries. 

Of  particular  significance  In  the  sur- 
vey is  the  emphasis  of  the  associations' 
activities.  Relations  between  govern- 
ment and  industry  was  their  major 
activity.  Others  follow  in  the  order 
named:  trade  promotion;  standardiza- 
tion and  simplification;  conventions; 
trade  practices,  trade  statistics;  labor 
relations;  accounting;  credit  informa- 
tion; traffic  information  and  assistance; 
price  information;  commercial  arbitra- 
tion; collection  services;  and  registra- 
tion of  trade-marks,  designs  and 
patents. 

Thus,  while  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
associations  are  composed  of  manu- 
facturers, exchanging  technical  Infor- 
mation and  services  comes  eighth  on 
the  list  of  activities. 

As  might  have  been  suspected,  the 
chief  activity  of  the  1 ,500  national 
and  regional  trade  associations  Is  lob- 
bying in  the  local,  state  and  national 
Capitols  for  the  passage  and  adminis- 
tration of  America's  laws  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  their  half-million 
members. 
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Shoe  Pressure 

EXAMPLE  OF  BUSINESS 
CHISELING  IN  DEFENSE 

SINCE  its  inception,  the  Defense 
program  has  been  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  business  chiseler,  the 
avid  politician,  and  the  finagling  finan- 
cier. Their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
increased  profits  has  made  inevitable 
a  continual  slow  down  and  sabotage 
that  must  be  vastly  to  Hitler's  liking. 
A  fine  example  of  this  dollar  patriot- 
ism  involved  the  procurement  of  shoes 
B     for  the  Army. 

Last  fall,  Frank  M.  Folsom,  distin- 
guished merchandiser  and  ex-vice  pres- 
ident of  Montgomery  Ward,  was 
called  into  the  defense  program  as  a 
dollar-a-year  man.  The  problem  of 
shoe  procurement  for  the  United 
States  Army  was  laid  in  his  lap. 
Previous  practice  in  contracting  for 
shoes  had  been  to  ask  for  competitive 
bids  on  the  entire  amount  of  shoes  de- 
sired. Such  a  tremendous  order  na- 
turally limited  the  field  to  a  few  of  the 
big  firms  that  could  handle  such  a 
load.  Folsum,  however,  split  the  or- 
ders among  a  number  of  firms  and  ob- 
tained a  price  on  2,397,000  pairs  of 
shoes  that  was  about  $1.50  under  the 

•  price  paid  by  the  army  in  the  last  war. 
The  New  England  Shoe  Manufactur- 
ers Association  dominated  by  a  few 
big  companies,  held  a  protest  meeting 
and  went  into  action.  Controlled 
trade  papers  denounced  Folsom  as  an 
interfering  amateur.  Political  pressure 
was  exerted.     Folsom  was  removed. 

In  his  place  was  appointed  Francis 
P.  Murphy,  former  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  and  director  of  the  J.  F. 
McElwain  Shoe  Co.,  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Shoe  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. The  purchase  of  shoes  went 
back  to  the  old  method.  Result: 
whereas  under  the  Folsom  regime  the 
average  price  for  shoes  was  $2.83  per 
pair;  under  the  new  Murphy  regime 
prices  rose  to  $3.31    per  pair. 

The  McElwain  Co.  increased  its  share 
of  the  business  from  50,000  pairs  un- 
der Folsom  to  150,000  pairs  under  its 
director,  Francis  P.  Murphy.  Its  unit 
price  rose  from  $2.65  under  Folsom  to 
$3.10  under  Murphy.  Patriotism  pays 
in  a   Price  System! 


Turchan  Follower  Machine  pholo 

Die    Duolicator    ^^'^    '^   ^^^    largest   special    machine   for   this    kind    of   work.      At  the   top,    a 
'feeler'   follows   the   contour   of   pattern    shaped   from    an   easily   worked    ma- 
terial,   while,    below,    a    mechanical    miller   faithfully    reproduces    the    contour   on    hard,    die    steel. 


Convoy  to  Canada 

BRITAIN  EXPORTS  TO 
CANADA  AS  USUAL 

THERE  are  always  Americans  to 
contribute  to  every  cause  except 
America's.  The  United  States  has 
been  an  easy  mark  for  charity  appeals 
from  foreign  soil.  Starving  foreign 
children  are  so  much  more  picturesque 
and  romantic  than  our  squalid  domes- 
tic variety.  Now  and  then,  however, 
one  of  these  philanthropic  ego-infla- 
tions backfires. 

For  some  time,  charitable  but  gul- 
lible men  and  women  in  over  700 
American  cities  have  been  preparing 
what  are  euphoniously  called  'Bundles 
for  Britain.'  These  bundles  are  gifts 
of  wearing  apparel  and  other  supplies 
supposed  to  relieve  the  awful|destitu- 
tion  alleged  to  be  current  in  cngland 
from  the  effects  of  the  war.  Large 
quantities  of  these  love  offerings  have 
already  been  shipped.  Some  facts 
have  recently  come  to  light,  however, 
that  may  cast  a  slight  pall  of  gloom 
over  the  self-congratulatory  coos  of 
our  soft-hearted  and  soft-headed  con- 
tributors. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  Britain's 
war  ally,  is  not  sending  'Bundles  to 
Britain.'  Canadians  are  being  asked 
to  'buy  British'  rather  than  to  contrib- 


ute anything.  And  very  abundant  is 
the  list  of  British  goods  available  for 
purchase.  Socks  and  sweaters  of  English 
wool,  fine  furniture,  famous  Wedge- 
wood  china,  toffee  in  five  pound  metal 
containers,  (remember  the  scrap  metal 
collecting  campaigns?),  and  English 
textiles.  These  products  arrive  in 
Canada  stamped  'Convoyed  by  the 
British   Navy.' 

Americans  who  think  of  war  in  terms 
of  self  sacrifice  may  be  somewhat  as- 
tonished at  such  luxurious  goods  being 
exported  by  England  at  a  time  when 
she  is  presumably  screwed  up  to  the 
pitch  of  total  war  and  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  import  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can charity.  But  the  British  don't  seem 
to  think  so.  They  continue  to  cut 
down  on  the  buying  of  American  non- 
military  products,  continue  to  solicit 
American  gifts,  and  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  the  old  Biblical  motto,  'To  him 
that  hath   shall   be  given.' 


Policies  Denounced 

BUSINESS  CONDEMNS 

U..  S.  DEFENSE  LEADERSHIP 

DENOUNCING  the  United  States 
Government  as  a  totalitarian  state 
and  claiming  It  to  be  equal  in  form 
and    aspiration    with    the    totalitarian 
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states  of  Europe,  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan, 
president  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  broke  the  seventh 
seal  and  poured  out  the  vial  of  wrath 
at  the  annual  Washington  Day  dinner 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  month.  Fulminated  Business 
Advisor  Jordan: 

"Everyone  assumes  that  governments 
which  fill  the  stomachs  and  supply  the 
circuses  of  the  masses  shall  rob,  cheat, 
trick,  and  lie  to  them  as  well.  The 
devious  devices  of  deception  by  which 
they  do  it  are  studied  as  a  science  and 
admired  as  an  art.  The  aspiration  of 
public  servants  and  the  ambition  of 
statesmen  is  to  mold  the  community 
mind  and  shape  the  public  opinion  to 
their  ends;  and  the  praise  and  esteem 
of  the  masses  Is  for  those  who  are  able 
to  fool  most  of  them  most  fully,  most 
of  the  time." 

Condemning  the  administration 
stand  on  aid  to  Britain,  Dr.  Jordon 
said: 

"In  this  country  we  now  live  under 
a  particular  form  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. Every  one  of  our  enemies 
as  well  as  our  allies  or  mercenaries  In 
the  war  Is  now  essentially  the  same 
kind  of  government  as  our  own. 

"Our  government  has  undertaken  to 
ally  Itself  with  a  number  of  other  to- 
talitarian governments  In  Europe, 
America,  and  Asia  to  do  several 
things:  (a)  To  prevent  another  group 
of  totalitarian  governments  from  Invad- 
ing territory;  (b)  to  destroy  these  gov- 
ernments; (c)  to  police  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  thereafter. 

"To  set  out  to  accomplish  these 
purposes  Is  an  inexpressibly  perilous 
undertaking  for  any  government,  how- 
ever powerful.  It  is  not  a  game  or  a 
laboratory  experiment  that  can  be 
abandoned  when  we  choose  after  it  Is 
once  begun.  It  means  risking  every- 
thing Irrevocably." 

Dr.  Jordan  charged  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  collapsing  world  the  em- 
ployes of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment were  attempting  to  push  plans 
for  the  more  intensive  collectivization 
of  America  under  political  dictator- 
ship.    He  stated: 

"They  have  expanded  it  Into  a  plan- 
etary scheme  for  manufacturing  as- 
tronomical amounts  of  fake  money  to 
bribe  our  business  men,  our  labor 
unions,  and  the  governments  of  other 
nations  in  the  western  hemisphere  and 
elsewhere  In   the  world  to   participate 


In  a  fantastic  dream  of  an  American 
democratic  imperialism  which  can 
compete  in  domestic  and  International 
looting  expeditions  with  the  commun- 
ist and  socialist  imperialism  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

"And  all  this  incomprehensive  and 
insane  project  of  which  the  American 
people  know  or  suspect  nothing  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  appeal  of  patriotism 
and  the  whole  prize  package  presented 


as  a  national  defense  program." 

Dr.  Virgil  Jordan  is  a  graduate  of 
New  York  University,  Columbia,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is 
considered  an  expert  in  the  economics 
and  management  of  industry.  It  Is  In- 
deed a  proof  of  the  swift  change  of 
events  and  ideas  today  that  a  ranking 
economist  and  propagandist  for  Big 
Business  should  agree  so  thoroughly 
with  Technocracy's  observations. 


SCIENCE   and  TECHNOLOGY 


New  Hat  Machine 

CUTS  MAN  HOURS. 
MAKES  MAD  HATTERS 

I  N  the  fast-mechanizing  hat  industry, 
I  one  of  the  latest  pieces  of  equip- 
ment Is  a  machine  that  automatically 
forms  felt  hats,  whereas  this  job  was 
formerly  done  semi-manually. 

Hatters  visiting  the  Frank  H.  Lee 
Co.  in  Connecticut  last  month  mar- 
veled at  the  new  machine  and  its  su- 
perior product.  Into  one  end  of  the 
ingenious  piece  of  equipment  is 
dumped  the  felt  fur,  which  is  then 
automatically  weighed  out  in  the  ex- 
act amount  for  each  hat  and  conveyed 
to  a  series  of  rollers  and  an  air  blower 
which  separate  the  fur  fibers.    Air  cur- 


^^1 


Automatic  Sorter     ^!*^'  ^  p.^""*""  ^'"- 

Trie  device  auto- 
matically removes  discolored  beans,  this  new 
machine  removes  wrinkled  ones.  The  rubber 
rollers  are  of  just  the  right  resiliency  to  'grab' 
wrinkled  beans  and  drop  them  into  a  con- 
tainer beneath  and  to  permit  smooth  beans  to 
tumble  on  down  the  incline.   B.  F.  Goodrich  photo 


rents  then  carry  each  batch  in  turn  ^ 
to  a  chamber  In  the  center  of  which  ^ 
is  a  revolving,  perforated  metal  cone. 
The  fibers  are  drawn  onto  this  cone 
by  suction  and  the  body  of  a  felt  hat 
is  formed  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  spray 
of  hot  water.  The  product  Is  said  to 
have  better  wearing  qualities  and  Is 
more  uniform. 

Compared  to  the  older-type  ma- 
chines, the  new  Lee  hat-former  turns 
out  twice  as  many  hats — with  half  as 
many  men!  In  other  words,  for  the 
same  volume  of  production,  75  out  of 
each  100  hat-formers  go  onto  relief — 
75  mad  hatters. 


More  Office  Machines 

WAR  BRINGS  INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY  IN  OFFICES 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Sales  Execu- 
tives Club  in  New  York  last  month, 
representatives  of  the  office  equip- 
ment Industry  told  how  rising  U.  S. 
production  Is  making  necessary  in- 
creased efficiency   in   offices. 

Said  Major  F.  W.  Nichol,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation: 

"It  is  the  job  of  our  industry  to 
study  the  problems  of  Increasing  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  to  devise 
whatever  mechanical  methods  are  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  processes  which 
constitute  the  backbone  of  our  defense 
program." 

Another  speaker,  Charles  E.  Hallen- 
borg  of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation, 
stated:  "This  war  will  stimulate  the 
sale  of  office  equipment  more  than 
any  previous  war  because  of  what  took 
place   at   Sedan,    France,   on    May    14, 
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1940."  He  referred  to  the  German 
break-through  as  a  tragic  but  "con- 
vincing example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
mechanization,"  and  added  that  this 
"demonstration  of  the  power  of  mod- 
ern methods  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  even  on  methods  as  far  removed 
from  military  methods  as  office  man- 
agement." A  third  speaker,  W.  D. 
Caton,  president  of  the  Office  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers  Institute,  said  in 
his  talk:  * 

"Office  methods  are  being  im- 
proved. Office  processes  are  being 
mechanized.  Office  procedures  are 
being  streamlined.  And  these  im- 
provements and  changes  will  continue 
to  make  real  contributions  toward 
speeding  to  a  conclusion  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram." 

Vv'hat  the  spokesmen  for  the  busi- 
ness machines  industry  were  telling  the 
sales  executives  was  this:  By  using 
more  and  better  office  machines,  the 
offices  of  the  nation  can  handle  great- 
ly increased  volumes  of  work  without 
employing  correspondingly  more  man- 
hours. 

And  this  is  the  case  throughout  all 
American  industry — employment  is  be- 
ing increased  less  rapidly  than  pro- 
duction, as  technological  methods  and 
equipment  are  daily  applied  more  in- 
tensively during  the  war  production  ef- 
fort. And  after  the  defense  boom? 
The  greatest  unemployment  in  U.  S. 
history! 

Automatic  Molding 

PRODUCTIVITY  RAISED 
IN  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY 

THE  molding  of  plastic  articles — 
bottle  caps,  buttons,  radio  and  au- 
tomotive parts,  etc. — is  now  completely 
automatic.  In  an  article,  'Automatic 
Compression  Molding  Is  Here,'  in  the 
Bakelite  Review  for  January  1941,  one 
of  the  completely  automatic  machines 
is  thus  appraised:  "This  machine  is  a 
most  cleverly  contrived  automaton.  It 
thinks  only  of  the  job  itself.  Human 
omissions  or  commissions  are  elimi- 
nated. One  machine  tender  can  take 
care  of  from  three  to  five  of  these 
presses,  which  have  an  excellent  record 
for  steady  production." 


.^^- 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
nip        I         Formerly  done  with  hand  implemenl-s,  tree  trunks  for  telephone   poles  and   other 
roi«   r««l«r  ^jgj  ^gy^j  have  their  bark  removed    by  the   automatic   means  shown   above. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  RELIEF 


Ominous  Omens 

UNEMPLOYMENT  CRISIS 
SEEN  AFTER  BOOM 

BETWEEN  71/2  and  9  million  Ameri- 
cans on  the  average  were  unem- 
ployed in  1940,  according  to  prelimi- 
nary figures  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  The  lower  figure  was  ob- 
tained by  counting  as  employed  all 
those  who  worked  part  time. 

Estimates  obtained  since,  from  the 
CIO,  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  and  other  organizations, 
varied  between  6  and  9  million  unem- 
ployed. The  low  estimates,  as  usual, 
are  from  sources  closely  allied  with 
Business. 

While  measurements  and  estimates 
on  the  extent  of  present  day  unem- 
ployment were  aired,  there  was  abund- 
ant and  alarming  speculation  on  the 
possibility  of  future  unemployment. 
Said  venerable  Barron's,  national  finan- 
cial weekly: 

"Examined  closely,  it  can  be  said 
that  armament  work  probably  will 
eliminate  unemployment  but  in- 
stead of  solving  the  basic  problem 
it  aggravates  it  further.  Wealth  is 
being  transferred  at  an  increasing 
pace  through  the  mechanism  of 
taxation  and  borrowing.  Federal 
deficits  will  rise  from  $2,000,000,- 
000   to   $4,000,000,000   a   year   to 


$8,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000 
and  perhaps  even  higher.  Taxation 
will  increase  and  the  number  of 
people  that  will  benefit  directly 
from  some  kind  of  government  sub- 
sidy, now  in  the  form  of  war  work, 
will  increase  and  the  payments  to 
them  will  be  greater. 

"The  full  recognition  of  the  dete- 
rioration that  is  going  on  will  come 
only  with  the  sudden  and  in  all 
probability  unexpected  ending  of 
the  war,  which  is  inevitable  at  some 
time.  Without  much  warning  the 
need  for  the  employment  of  many 
millions  on  war  work  will  cease  and 
the  old  problem  of  unemployment 
will  appear  with  redoubled  intensity 
and  involve  many  more  people.  In- 
stead of  5,000,000  to  10,000,000 
unemployed  there  may  very  well  be 
10,000,000  to  20,000,000  without 
work." 

The  United  States  News  in  a  fea- 
ture article  of  February  21,  1941, 
warned,  "The  basis  is  being  laid  for  a 
severe  letdown  once  the  present  boom 
passes  its  peak.  There  is  in  sight  no 
new  industry  comparable  to  the  auto 
industry  that  developed  after  the  last 
war,  to  take  the  place  of  the  defense 
industry." 

Governor  Culbert  L  Olson  of  Cali- 
fornia predicted  last  month,  "Should 
the  European  war  suddenly  end  and 
terminate    California's    defense    Indus- 


NEWSCOPE 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


'Stevedore'  (Doing  the  work  of  many  hu- 
man stevedores,  this  air  un- 
loader  is  shown  sucking  a  cargo  of  copra  out 
of  the  bowels  of  a  freighter,  blowing  it  250 
feet  away,  and  lifting  it  60  feet  into  storage. 
Never  thinking  of  striking,  the  giant  machine, 
used  at  many  Pacific  ports,  can  handle  100 
tons  of  bulk  material  per  hour.  (Sutorbilt 
Corp.  machine  and  photo.) 


tries,  our  unemployment  will  be  as 
great  as  or  greater  than  ever."  These 
straws  in  the  wind  show  how  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  today  are  anticipat- 
ing the  tempest  of  economic  collapse 
that  must  come  with  the  deflation  of 
the  current  boom.  Since  no  basic  so- 
lution other  than  that  of  Technocracy 
has  yet  been  suggested,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  American  people 
will  demand  the  introduction  of  Tech- 
nocracy's proposals  when  the  necessity 
for  them  is  unmistakably  demonstrated 
to  them  by  the  much  heralded  and 
much  feared  next  American  depres- 
sion. 


N.  y.  Admission 

FACTORY  JOBS  IN  N.  Y. 
HAVE  BEEN  DECLINING 

AT  least  the  New  York  Labor  De- 
partment didn't  take  seriously  the 
phrase,  'Machines  Make  Jobs,'  which 
was  plastered  in  great  letters  on  the 
side  of  the  General  Motors  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  fair  last  summer. 

The  N.  Y.  Labor  Department,  after 
making  a  survey  of  factory  employ- 
ment in  the  state  from  1914  to  1939, 
revealed  recently  that  during  the  26- 
year  period  factory  employment  drop- 


ped   an    average    of    1.8    percent    per 
year,  and  issued  this  statement; 

"Technological  advances  during 
the  past  quarter  century  have 
greatly  increased  the  output  per 
worker.  It  would  take  a  greatly 
expanded  volume  of  production 
and  consumption  of  manufactured 
products  to  absorb  the  same  work 


ing  force  at  the  end  of  the  period 

as  at  the  beginning." 

It  is  simply  deplorable  how  radical 
our  governmental  institutions  are  be- 
coming— making  such  un-American 
statements!  Why,  they're  saying  the 
kind  of  things  with  which  Technocracy 
has  been  poisoning  the  public's  mind 
for  years. 


YOUTH 


Education 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 
UNDER  FIRE  AGAIN 

STORMY  Petrel  of  Education  Harold 
Rugg  was  in  hot  water  again  last 
month.  Mr.  Rugg  has  been  repeated- 
ly accused  of  'communistic'  sympathies 
because  of  his  advocacy  of  a  form  of 
education  embracing  a  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  modern  life.  Mr.  Rugg, 
who  views  education  as  a  foundation 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
living,  was  attacked  last  month  by  Col- 
umnist B.  C.  Forbes,  notorious  apolo- 
gist for  Business.     Said  Pundit  Forbes: 

"My  every  definite  prediction  is 
that  .  .  .  there  will  develop  nation- 
wide rebellion  against  paying  textbook 
writers  to  write  and  teachers  to  teach 
impressionable  young  minds  that  their 
land  is  not  the  land  of  opportunity  for 
all,  that  the  'founding  fathers'  were  a 
pack  of  mercenaries,  that  our  form  of 
Government  is  fit  only  for  the  scrap 
heap,  and  that  'a  new  social  order' 
prescribed  by  Harold  Rugg  is  Ameri- 
ca's only  salvation." 

As  a  champion  of  Price  System  Bus- 
iness, Mr.  Forbes  would  of  course  pre- 
fer that  education  continue  to  assure 
potential  customers  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  civilizations,  that  a 
bank  account  and  a  certificate  of  re- 
spectability are  one  and  the  same  and 
that  any  change  toward  an  economy 
where  the  economic  interests  of  all 
are  guaranteed  is  an  intolerable  inter- 
ference with  freedom. 

Not  satisfied  with  branding  Mr. 
Rugg  as  an  irresponsible  agitator,  Mr. 
Forbes  calls  in  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  complete  the  dam- 
nation. Quoting  from  a  book  entitled, 
'Naturalism     in     American     Education' 


bearing  the  Catholic  imprimature  or 
church  seal  of  approval,  Mr.  Forbes 
cites  the  following:  "Educational  lead- 
ers like  Dewey,  Kilpatrick,  Rugg,  Bode, 
Counts  and  a  host  of  others  openly 
professing  the  tenets  of  naturalism  as 
well  as  insisting  that  the  solution  of 
all  our  problems,  economic,  social,  and 
political  can  be  arrived  at  by  means 
of  the  method  of  experimental  science, 
are  in  the  vanguard  of  those  clamoring 
for  a  change  in  our  institutions." 

The  concept  that  education  should 
be  pointed  chiefly  toward  the  life  after 
death  is  a  philosophy  that  should  have 
been  safely  left  in  the  cloistered  soli- 
tudes of  the  Medieval  age.  It  be- 
comes doubly  ridiculous  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  Dr.  Harold  Rugg  was  among 
the  first  American  educators  to  realize 
and  proclaim  the  necessity  for  adjust- 
ing our  education  to  the  changes  Im- 
posed by  the  impact  of  modern  tech- 
nology. He  was  among  the  first  to 
insist  that  all  modern  education  must 
be  based  upon  the  understanding  and 
use  of  the  scientific  method.  In  his 
book  'The  Great  Technology'  Dr.  Rugg 
pointed  out,  "Even  those  who  have 
achieved  the  heights  of  secondary  ed- 
ucation have  not  been  educated  in  the 
scientific  attitude  of  mind,  nor  have 
they  been  even  adequately  informed 
concerning  the  modern  world  In  which 
they  live  .  .  .  they  have  missed  the 
attitude  and  technique  of  the  scientific 
method  which  should  be  the  real  pur- 
pose  of  the   studies." 

We  predict  that  the  attacks  by  Mr. 
Forbes,  and  other  Gideons  who  wish 
the  sun  to  stand  still  on  one  phase  of 
man's  development,  will  not  perma- 
nently hinder  the  march  of  scientific 
education.  After  all,  the  teaching  of 
the  Copurnican  theory  was  once  for- 
bidden by  the  Inquisition. 
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Don't  Worry  Buddy 

"Some  of  us  are  so  afraid  that  the 
U.  S.  A.  will  insist  on  conning  over  here 
and  winning  the  War  for  us,  as  they 
did  the  last  time.  And  another  20 
years  of  being  told  that  America  won 
the  War  would  be  SO  hard  to  bear." 

— C.  G.  Grey,  prominent  English  writer  and 
commentator,  in  'The  Aeroplane,'   12/13/40. 

One  Last  Flins 

"it  is  not  wise  to  forget  that  after 
ten  years  of  depression  our  army  of 
unemployed  did  not  drop  below  ten 
millions  until  the  government  appropri- 
ated more  than  sixteen  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  defense." 

— William  Green,  President  of  the  American 
Federation    of   Labor,    1/41. 

Foreign  Folly 

"When  any  political  regime  is  faced 
with  a  domestic,  economic  breakdown, 
it  invariably  seeks  to  divert  the  public 
mind  to  foreign  adventures." 
— Boake    Carter,    nationally    noted    columnist, 

2/10/41. 

Yes,  a  Technate 

'Have  you  ever  thought  what  a 
world  we  could  make  if  we  put  into 
peace  endeavors  the  energy,  self-sac- 
rifice and  co-operation  we  use  in  the 
wastefulness  of  war?" 

— Commander-in-Chief,  General  Sir  Archi- 
bald Percy  Wavell,  now  conquering  Libya 
for   Great   Britain. 


Incompatibility 


"Our  experience  for  decades  has 
demonstrated  that  unless  our  govern- 
ment takes  over  certain  of  our  most 
essential  natural  resources  so  that  they 
can  be  developed  efficiently,  discrimi- 
natingly, and  for  the  general  good  of 
all,  we  will  suffer  unaccountable  hard- 
ships and  injustices.  Total  defense  is 
incompatible  with  monopoly  control 
and  exploitation  of  resources.  The 
public  welfare  demands  the  subordi- 
nation of  private  manipulations  of 
these  minerals  and  prodigal  out-pour- 
ings  of   nature   to   the    patriotic   con- 


siderations of  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. Regulation  is  a  fully  proven 
failure." 

— Congressman     John     M.     Coffee,     Washing- 
ton,   D.   C. 


Definition 

"Democracy:  A  government  of  the 
masses,  authority  derived  through  mass 
meeting  or  any  other  form  of  direct 
expression.  Results  in  mobocracy.  At- 
titude toward  property  is  communistic 
.  .  .  negating  property  rights  .  .  .  results 
in  demagogism,  license,  agitation,  dis- 
content, and  anarchy." 
— United   States  Army  Training    Manual,    1928 

to    1932. 

Make  Up  Your  Mind 

"  'Isms':    All  'isms'  were  condemned 
and  ClO's  Americanism  reaffirmed." 
— Report  of  the  third  CIO  convention,   11/40. 

Christians  All 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Catholic 
laymen,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
declare  that  any  attempt  to  force  the 
British  blockade  and  feed  the  con- 
quered populations  of  Europe  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  Christian- 
ity and  of  America." 
— Recent    public    letter    signed    by    forty-four 

prominent  Catholic   laymen. 


They  Said  it  Then,  Too 

"Our  gazettes  and  pamphlets  tell 
us  that  Bonaparte  will  conquer  Eng- 
land and  command  all  the  British 
navy,  and  send  I  know  not  how 
many  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
here  and  conquer  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Passamaquoddy.  .  .  .  The 
people  seem  to  believe  every  article 
of  this  bombastical  creed  .  .  .  and 
tremble  and  shudder." 
— John   Adams,    1803. 

"England    is   fighting    our    battles 
and  the  battle  of  humanity." 
— Fisher    Ames,     1803,    later    president    of 

Harvard   University. 


"It  is  now  realized  that  our  much 
over-vaunted  system  of  free  enterprise 
has  failed  us  both  in  time  of  peace 
and  in  time  of  war,  or  threatened  na- 
tional security,  because  it  has  no  ef- 
fective mechanism  or  means  within  it- 
self to  expand  and  coordinate  produc- 
tion. It  has  become  evident  that  it 
cannot  regulate  or  control  itself  in  any 
respect  essential  to  the  present  emer- 
gency." 

— Jett    Laucic,     Consulting     Economist,     Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Breakdown 

"The  spectacle  of  'surplus'  food- 
stuffs piling  up  in  warehouses  across 
the  ocean  and  of  needy  populations 
in  Europe,  or  even  of  these  two  phe- 
nomena existing  side  by  side  in  the 
same  great  country,  has  been  familiar 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  has  provid- 
ed the  most  conspicuous  and  most  co- 
gent Illustration  of  the  breakdown  of 
our  economic  system." 
— The   London  Times,    12/3/40. 


Chan 


Se 


"We  are  heading  into  a  new  era 
of  federal  finances  that  may  continue 
until  It  changes  our  whole  monetary 
and  economic  structure." 

— The    Cleveland    Trust    Co.,     'Business     Bulle- 
tin,'  2/15/41. 

Statement 

"Beware  of  that  word  'united'  as 
used  nowadays.  It  is  a  word  that  is 
being  used  by  those  in  power  to  de- 
stroy opposition.  .  .  .  We  must  never 
give  up  the  right  of  opposition  to  and 
criticism  of  the  party  in  power — no 
matter  what  party  it  may  be." 

— Benjamin     de     Casseres,     Hearst     columnist, 
12/12/40. 


An 


swer 


"About  most  affairs  there  can  be  no 
two  respectable  and  antagonistic  opin- 
ions. .  .  .  There  Is  one  sole  right  way 
and  there  are  endless  wrong  ways  of 
doing  things.  A  government  is  trying 
to  go  the  right  way  or  it  is  criminal.' 

— H.    G.    Wells,    internationally    known    writer, 
in    'The   Shape   of  Things  to   Come.' 


ONE  LAST  FLING 


Political  Government  in  Final  Effort 
To  Save  the  American  Price  System 


IN  1940  and  1941  Americans  have 
seen  the  opinion  of  years  turned  up- 
side down  in  a  few  short  months. 
When  we  returned  from  the  first 
World  War,  we  swore  that  nothing 
would  ever  again  draw  us  into  the 
quarrels  of  Europe.  We  refused  our 
support  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  World  Court  because  we  felt  that 
they  were  foreign  entanglements  that 
might  drag  us  Into  war.  Later,  when 
the  war  clouds  rolled  up  again  over 
Europe  and  Asia,  we  passed  the  Neu- 
trality Act  to  prevent  us  from  becom- 
ing involved  In  World  War  Two.  And 
yet  now,  less  than  two  years  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  World  War, 
America  Is  entering  Europe's  quarrel, 
straining  every  nerve  to  assure  victory 
to  Great  Britain. 

While  America  is  acting  as  Britain's 
supply  house  and  backer,  the  American 
people  are  being  maneuvered  closer 
and  closer  to  the  brink  of  actual  mili- 
tary participation  In  the  war  they 
swore  never  to  enter. 

POWER  POLITICS 

We  are  being  told  that  world  condi- 
tions have  made  it  necessary  to  go  out 
into  the  international  game  of  power 
politics  and  put  our  chips  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Great  Britain.  We  are  told 
that  our  way  of  life,  our  freedom,  and 
our  national  existence  will  be  menaced 
or  destroyed  If  this  course  Is  not  fol- 
lowed. Such  a  course  means  that  we 
will  have  to  risk  years  of  war,  Involving 
the  waste  of  our  natural  resources  and 
our  youth.  We  are  told  that  this 
course  is  the  only  one  we  can  follow. 

It  is  possible  to  waste  a  lot  of  time 
arguing  about  these  announced  rea- 
sons for  our  government's  policy.  Many 
hours  of  useless  discussion  have  already 
been  devoted  to  such  argument  in  our 
newspapers  and  radio  programs.  The 
clamorings  of  the  adherents  of  one 
side  have  canceled  out  the  clamorings 


of  the  adherents  of  the  opposition. 
Serenely  throughout  the  thunder  of  dis- 
putation, the  government  has  forged 
ahead,  lining  up  the  men,  the  guns  and 
the  legislation  necessary  to  follow  the 
course  that  they  have  mapped  out.  In- 
stead of  wasting  more  time  in  rehash- 
ing the  arguments  of  both  sides,  let  us 
abandon  the  announced  reasons  for 
America's  foreign  policy  and  try  to  un- 
cover the  real  motive  for  this  shift  In 
the  course  of  our  Ship  of  State. 

There  Is  one  motive  that  will  explain 
most  of  the  happenings  of  the  last  ten 
years.    That  motive  can  be  stated  thus: 

The  donnestic  'New  Deal'  policy 
throughout  the  Thirties  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  during 
1939,  1940  and  1941  have  been  aimed 
at  one  objective — the  preservation  of 
American  private  business  and  the 
American  Price  System. 

To  keep  private  business  going,  to 
preserve  the  American  Price  System, 
to  delay  and  obstruct  the  arrival  of 
a  technological  operation  of  our  coun- 
try, they  have  poured  out  billions  of 
government  spending.  The  whole  New 
Deal  program  has  been  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  domestic  market  for  Ameri- 
can business.  Now  that  the  domestic 
market  has  proven  incapable  of  sus- 
taining the  weight  of  expanding  busi- 
ness, the  government  turns  to  the  last 
refuge,  the  waging  of  war  abroad. 
Only  in  this  way,  It  now  figures,  can 
Business  continue  to  sell  and  the  Price 
System  be  sustained. 

In  1933  the  Government  of  these 
United  States  was  faced  with  two  pos- 
sible courses.  With  depression  at  Its 
lowest  ebb  It  could  face  the  problem 
of  reorganizing  our  social  system  on 
scientific  lines  as  then  publicly  pro- 
posed by  Technocracy,  or  It  could 
shoot  the  works  In  an  effort  to  prune 
out  the  more  flagrant  abuses  and  minor 
rackets  and  prolong  the  Price  System. 
It  chose  the  latter  course  and  the  his- 


tory of  the  United  States  from  1933 
on  Is  the  history  of  this  last  stand  to 
save  the  Price  System. 

The  government  propagandists  told 
us  In  1933  that  we  were  engaged  in 
a  crusade  for  the  'forgotten  man,'  a 
battle  to  attain  the  'more  abundant 
life.'  What  has  become  of  those  slo- 
gans now?  Today  we  are  told  that  ^ 
we  are  engaging  in  a  crusade  for  the  ^ 
'American  way  of  life,'  a  battle  to 
attain  the  triumph  of  'democracy.' 
Concealed  beneath  the  slogans  of  yes- 
terday and  today  lies  the  real  motive, 
the  preservation  of  American  Business 
and   the   American    Price   System. 

We  will  not  argue  about  slogans. 
Instead  we  will  investigate  what  was 
actually  done  and  see  If  It  supports 
Technocracy's  charge  that  the  efforts 
of  our  government  since  1933  have 
been  primarily  directed  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  Price  System. 

SPENDING   MOUNTS 

The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  illus- 
trates the  relationship,  since  1932,  ^ 
between  federal  expenditures  and  in-  ^" 
dustrial  production.  The  heavy  black 
columns  indicate  the  amount  of  gov- 
ernment spending  while  the  black 
line  Indicates  the  Index  of  industrial 
production. 

Government  spending  in  the  modern 
sense  really  began  In  1933  when  the 
Democratic  Party  took  office.  While 
proclaiming  the  New  Deal  and  the 
crusade  for  the  'Forgotten  Man,'  the 
new  administration  choose  to  fight 
the  depression  on  the  old  Price  System 
lines  by  trying  to  nurse  private  business 
back  to  health.  The  claims  of  more 
discerning  Americans  that  the  changed 
conditions  demanded  the  construction 
of  a  new  social  order,  were  Ignored. 

In  1934  spending  was  greatly  In- 
creased and  production  was  forced  up 
to  a  new  post-'32  high.  In  the  second 
half  of  1934  a  temporary  recession  in 
production  materialized.    This  recessive 
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movement  opened  New  Deal  eyes  to 
the  imperative  necessity  for  increased 
federal  spending. 

Government  funds  were  hurled  into 
the  breach  and  in  1935,  spending  rose 
to  a  dizzy  new  peak.  Production  rose 
with  it.  Recovery  was  here!  In  1936 
the  Federal  Government  was  shooting 
the  works  for  the  Price  System  with  an 
average  monthly  expenditure  of  714 
million  dollars  of  total  spending,  a  net 
contribution  to  national  buying  power 
of  361  million  dollars.  The  volume  of 
production  rose  to  a  new,  all-time  high 
in   December  of  that  year. 

Notice  that  the  rise  or  fall  of  gov- 
ernment spending  precedes  the  rise  or 
fall  of  the  production  curve,  thus  dem- 
onstrating that  the  spending  largely 
controls  production.  As  the  produc- 
tion curve  rose  to  a  new  high,  the 
New  Deal  claimed  proudly  that,  "we 
planned  it  that  way."  They  certainly 
had  paid  for  it.  The  business  leaders, 
on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  the  in- 
creased prosperity  but  resented  the  re- 
strictions, the  taxes,  and  the  mount- 
ing debt  load  that  went  with  it.  They 
proudly  proclaimed  that  the  new  'pros- 
perity' demonstrated  the  ability  of 
American  business  to  rise  triumphant 
against  those  twin  demons,  depression 
and  government  regulation. 

While  the  bouquets  and  brickbats 
were  flying,  the  government  economists 
were  seeking  some  method  of  stem- 
ming the  rising  curves  of  spending 
and  debt.  The  spending  policy  had 
achieved  'recovery.'  If  New  Deal 
theories  were  correct,  spending  should 
now  be  unnecessary  and  business 
should  be  able  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  financing  American  economic  ex- 
pansion. The  presence  of  8  million  un- 
employed was  a  frightening  feature 
but  the  experiment  was  made. 

In  1936,  the  government  was  pour- 
ing an  average  of  361  million  dollars 
a  month  of  deficit  spending  into  the 
American  business  structure.  In  1937, 
the  monthly  average  of  deficit  spend- 
ing was  cut  to  91  million  dollars  a 
month.  American  business  operation 
took  a  monthly  cut  of  270  million  dol- 
lars! Technocracy's  analysis  was  cor- 
rect; the  result — depression! 

They  called  It  Recession!  It  was 
hoped  that  recession  would  sound  less 
frightening  than  depression  but  the 
state  of  the  nation  was  frightening 
enough.  Production  dropped  faster 
and  more  sharply  than  ever  before  in 
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our  nation's  history.  Both  business  and 
the  New  Deal  were  wrong.  American 
business  could  not  stand  alone,  hlere- 
after,  some  outside  stimulus,  vast 
spending  or  something  else,  would 
have  to  be  resorted  to  to  keep  the 
national  economy  off  the  rocks. 

'Once  more  into  the  breach'  was  the 
motto  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  spend- 
ing rose  again.  It  hit  a  new  high  in 
1938  and  the  curve  of  production  rose 
with  it;  30,000  automobile  workers 
went  back  to  work  at  General  Motors. 
Factory  wheels  began  to  turn  again. 

WAR  PROFITS  FAIL 

In  the  second  half  of  1939  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  broke  out.  War  pro- 
fits! Business  rubbed  Its  hands  and 
remembered  the  lush  days  of  1918. 
The  pace  of  Government  spending 
eased  up  a  bit.  Surely  now,  with  war 
orders  coming  in.  Business  could  shoul- 
der more  of  the  load.  But  Business 
couldn't. 


In  the  first  months  of  1940  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  expected  war 
orders  were  not  materializing  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  sustain  production. 
Production  flattened  out,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment wearily  applied  its  only  effec- 
tive  stimulant — more   spending. 

Now  let  us  pause  and  examine  the 
national  situation  by  the  Spring  of 
1940. 

The  income  of  the  American  people 
was  15  percent  less  per  person  than 
in  1929.  Per  capita  taxes  had  in- 
creased 23  percent.  Ten  million  Amer- 
icans were  .unemployed;  20  million 
were  on  some  form  of  relief.  Business 
was  still  running  only  by  the  grace  of 
federal  spending.  Government  debt 
had  reached  an  all-time  high  with  no 
relief   in    sight. 

The  government  was  forced  to  real- 
ize that  the  only  choice  lay  between 
Increased  spending  or  some  form  of 
loans  to  foreign  countries  so  that  they 
might  purchase  American-made  prod- 
ucts and  stimulate  business  out  of  the 
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doldrums.    Otherwise — depression,  col- 
lapse, and  social  change. 

The  catostrophic  events  of  the 
Spring  of  1940  pointed  to  the  next 
step.  As  the  Nazi  panzer  divisions 
surged  over  Europe,  increased  foreign 
orders  began  materializing  for  Ameri- 
can planes  and  military  equipment.  But 
still  the  stock  market  continued  its  fall 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  month- 
ly index  of  industrial  production  had 
fallen  from  122  in  January  to  III  in 
April.  On  Tuesday,  May  14,  1940, 
the  German  war  machine  broke 
through  at  Sedan.  The  American  stock 
market  tumbled.  On  Wednesday,  May 
15th,  the  news  from  France  was  worse 
and  the  stock  market  rout  continued. 
On  Thursday,  May  16,  President 
Roosevelt  went  before  Congress  and 
delivered  his  armament  speech,  prom- 
ising that  the  full  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  thrown  be- 
hind America's  rearmament  effort.  On 
Friday  the  news  from  Europe  was  worse 
but  the  stock  market  recovered.  On 
that  fatal  Thursday  America  embarked 
on  a  war  policy:  to  become  "the  ar- 
senal of  democracy." 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
index  of  production  rose  but  corpora- 
tion profits  lagged  behind.  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  had  a  record  high  in 
sales  volume  but  reported  its  lowest 
net  income  since  1932.  American  Can 
reported  a  5  percent  income  drop. 
Scott  Paper  Co.'s  net  was  down  8  per- 
cent. General  Motors'  preliminary  re- 
port showed  an  income  increase  of 
only  $12,000,000,  only  6.5  percent. 

Eight  years  of  spending  to  revive 
permanently  the  American  domestic 
market  had  failed.  We  have  seen  how 
business  demonstrated  again  and  again 
its  inability  to  function  without  con- 
tinual government  spending.  Now 
even  spending  seemed  to  be  losing  its 
effect.  One  device  remained  to  be 
tried. 

If  the  United  States  entered  the 
struggle  abroad,  entered  it  economi- 
cally and  militarily,  then  American 
business  could  resume  profitable  chisel- 
ing, but  on  a  world-wide  scale.  The 
Lend-Lease-Give  Bill  will  complete  the 
entry  of  this  nation  into  the  war  eco- 
nomically. Later,  if  the  situation  de- 
mands it  and  if  sufficient  dupes  can 
be  rounded  up,  the  way  will  be  clear 
for  a  military  participation  of  America 
in  the  war.  This  is  the  situation  as 
194!   enters  its  third  month. 


We  have  seen  how  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  business  and  po- 
litical, has  strained  every  nerve  to  save 
American  Business  and  American  free 
enterprise.  At  no  time  has  the  objec- 
tive been  the  establishing  of  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  people  of 
America  per  se.  To  use  the  resources 
of  America  to  provide  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, poverty  and  want  would  have 
necessitated  a  reorganization  of  socie- 
ty on  a  scientific  basis.  The  leaders  of 
our  country  today  are  willing  to  face 
the  transitory  problems  of  a  war  econ- 
omy. At  no  time  are  they  willing  to 
face  the  permanent  problems  of  peace. 
These  problems  have  no  solution  while 
we   retain   this   Price   System. 

PROBLEM  OF  PEACE 

Eventually  all  war  booms,  even  wars, 
come  to  their  end.  When  that  end 
comes  we  will  have  to  face  the  peace. 
It  will  be  a  peace  that  will  find  us  with 
tremendous  plant  capacity,  but  we  will 
not  have  the  national  income  to  buy 
what  these  plants  can  produce.  Our 
mechanized  Industry  has  produced,  and 
will  continue  to  produce,  ever  grow- 
ing swarms  of  unemployed.  These 
men   without   pay   checks  will   prevent. 


by  their  penniless  condition,  any  re- 
turn to  'normal'  while  this  Price  System 
is   maintained. 

Government  and  Business  have 
joined  hands  to  prevent  or  postpone 
the  fundamental  social  change  with 
which  this  country  is  faced — a  change 
from  a  Price  System  to  a  Technate. 
The  fact  remains  that  this  change  will 
be  forced  on  them  when  the  war  econ- 
omy, their  last  recourse,  fails  to  keep 
American  Business  and  American  pro- 
duction from  slumping. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  just  how  this 
change  will  be  brought  about.  It  is 
sufficient  to  realize  that  a  choice  will 
have  to  be  made  between  an  orderly 
change  to  a  technological  operation 
and  a  disorderly  collapse  into  national 
bankruptcy  and  chaos. 

Aid  to  Britain,  defense  spending 
that  purchases  not  defense  but  only 
business  prosperity,  war  to  'save'  every 
nationality  but  our  own;  all  of  these 
things  will  run  their  course.  When  that 
course  is  run,  our  American  people  will 
have  to  turn  their  thoughts  from  the 
extensive  international  exploitation  in 
the  Price  System  to  the  Intensive  Con- 
tinental development  of  a  Technate 
where  every  North  American  will  in- 
herit economic  equality  under  a  tech- 
nological leadership.  — N.K.J. 


TWO  OXEN  vs.  5,400  'Horses.'  This  Santa  Fe  publicity  photo  strikingly  shows  the  tremendous 
change  in  freight  transportation  since  the  ox-cart  of  yesterday.  The  new  5,400-horsepower  Diesel 
locomotive  can  pull  100  heavily  loaded  cars  under  the  direction  of  one  man,  while  the  same  man 
with  two  oxen   could   pull   just  one   cart.     The   story   of  the    Diesel   starts   on   the   opposite   page. 
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First  Diesel  Freight 


Efficient     Diesel    Power    Invades 
Last  Domain  of  Steam  Locomotive 


RAILROAD  history  was  made  last 
month  when  the  World's  first  Dies- 
el-powered freight  train  on  sched- 
uled run  rolled  into  Los  Angeles  from 
Chicago.  Finally  the  efficiency  of  the 
Diesel  locomotive,  which  has  speeded 
up  passenger  trains  since  1934,  has  in- 
vaded the  last  unrivaled  domain  of 
the  familiar  puffing,  smoke-belching 
steamer. 

Its  5,400-horsepower  engine  easily 
pulling  its  long  train  of  freight  cars,  the 
Diesel  negotiated  all  mountain  passes 
and  replaced  the  services  of  nine  steam 
locomotives  in  covering  the  2,227  miles 
from  Chicago.  The  oil-burning,  igni- 
tionless  engine  further  showed  Its  effi- 
ciency by  making  only  five  stops  for 
fuel  and  water  whereas  the  steam  loco- 
motives on  this  run  require  34  to  36 
stops,  using,  on  the  average,  200  gal- 
lons of  water  per  mile. 

Thus  the  first  repercussions  of  the 
new  railroad  technology  have  already 
been  felt.  The  usual  nine  locomotive 
crews  were  not  used;  attendants  at  30 
stopping  stations  were  not  needed. 
But  these  were  just  the  obvious  effects. 

GREAT  SAVINGS 

All  the  way  from  Chicago,  the  tracks 
were  saved  a  lot  of  wear;  the  steam  lo- 
comotive's pounding  punishment  which 
the  thrust  of  its  pistons  and  driving 
rods  impart  to  the  rails  was  missing. 
Instead,  the  four  units  of  the  powerful 
Diesel — four  sixteen-cylinder  General 
Motors  two-cycle  engines — turned  four 
great  electric  generators;  these  in  turn 
smoothly  powered  sixteen  motors  which 
turned  thirty-two  traction  wheels  with- 
out shock  or  jar.  Thus,  unnoticed  by 
the  public,  rails  and  wheels  will  last 
longer,  require  less  frequent  replace- 
ment. A  steam  locomotive  is  big  if 
It  imparts  power  to  sixteen  traction 
wheels,  pounding  and  scraping  the  rails 
with  each. 

This  freight  Diesel  Is  the  first  loco- 
motive ever  to  be  equipped  with  elec- 


tric retarding  brakes  independent  of 
power  lines.  Again,  less  wear  on  all 
parts:  brake  shoes,  wheels,  rails,  etc. 
The  principle  Is  simply  that  the  trac- 
tion motors  are  'reversed'  so  that  they 
become  generators.  The  drag  there- 
by created  helps  to  hold  a  long,  heavy 
freight  train  back  on  the  grades.  To 
Technocrats,  who  study  the  laws  of 
Thermodynamics,  this  is  especially  in- 
teresting; It  Is  a  fine  example  of  the 
transfer  of  potential  and  kinetic  en- 
ergy Into  electrical  energy  and  finally 
into  waste  heat.  For,  the  energy  gen- 
erated by  the  train  going  down  hill  is 
dissipated  through  grids  on  the  roof  as 
heat.  Indicating  the  tremendous  quan- 
tity of  energy  thus  transferred  during 
about  185  miles  of  down  grade  from 
Chicago,  is  the  following  fact  (Rail- 
way Age,   2/8/41): 

The  total  energy  absorbed  by  the 
dynamic  brake  during  its  use  on  the 
run  Is  estimated  at  nineteen  billion, 
seven-hundred  million  foot-pounds  (19,- 
700,000,000),  or  approximately  the 
equivalent  of  10  percent  of  the  total 
energy  used  to  move  the  train  during 
the  entire  trip. 

Speed  and  economy  are  important 
assets  of  this  freight  Diesel,  one  of 
two  which  Santa  Fe  is  now  putting  Into 
service  to  augment  its  23  passenger 
Diesels  and  43  Diesel  switch  engines. 
From  Argentine,  Kansas,  to  Los  An- 
geles (1,782  mi.)  it  averaged  32.5 
miles  per  hour.  And  in  accomplishing 
5,181,000  ton-miles  of  work,  the  loco- 
motive only  used  6.05  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  per  mile.  (One  Western  road 
reports  that  its  Diesel  fuel  costs  38 
cents  a  mile  while  the  fuel  for  its  steam 
locomotives  costs  $1.37  a  mile.) 

A  steam  engine  can  be  bought  for 
a  half  or  a  third  as  much  as  a  Diesel — 
but  the  economy  of  the  Diesel  more 
than  makes  up  for  this.  Besides  the 
cheap  fuel  and  speed,  there  Is  a  big 
difference  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance.    A  Diesel  will  have  power  on  a 


THIS  IS  inside  stuff.  One  bank  of  a  12- 
cylinder,  V-fype,  two-cycle,  ignltionless 
engine  aboard   Santa   Fe's  Diesels. 

cold  engine — and  can  start  right  out; 
a  steam  engine  takes  two  to  three  hours 
to  warm  up.  Also,  a  Diesel  can  cross 
the  Continent  and  then  virtually  turn 
right  around  and  go  back;  after  every 
run  a  steam  locomotive  has  to  go  to 
the  shops  for  six  or  seven  hours  of 
checking,  cleaning  and  overhauling. 
The  first  Important  passenger  Diesel 
on  schedule,  which  Burlington  put  in- 
to service  in  1934,  was  taken  apart 
and  checked  for  wear  after  350,000 
miles;  the  crankshaft  bearings  showed 
they  had  worn  less  than  .0007  (seven 
ten-thousandths)  of  an  inch.  And  since 
then  not  one  crankshaft  of  a  Diesel 
has  ever  had  to  be  replaced  because 
of  wear.  By  now,  too,  the  10  highest 
records  for  regularly  scheduled  fast 
passenger  service  are  held  by  Diesels. 
Freight  records  will  fall  now;  this  new 
freight  Diesel  has  a  rated  top  speed 
of  75  m.p.h.  and  can  pull  100  cars  500 
miles,  non-stop. 
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SANTA  FE'S  NEW  DIESEL  FREIGHTER 


The  new  Diesel  is  highly  automatic 
and  eliminates  much  possibility  for  hu- 
man error;  a  signal  alarm  system  shows 
by  gongs  and  colored  lights  low  lubri- 
cating oil  pressure,  hot  engine  water, 
wheel  slip  and  hot  journals.  That,  of 
course  is  the  trend  of  all  technology. 

Remember  through  all  this  that 
Diesel  trains  are  not  something  new, 
just  invented.  We  are  witnessing,  now, 
the  fruits  of  a  long  trend  of  develop- 
ment in  railroad  technology. 

For  a  long  time,  steam  on  rails  had 
no  competitor.  Then  electricity  moved 
in.  For  a  while,  railroad  men  were  ex- 
cited about  it,  envisioning  long  stretch- 
es of  overhead  wires  across  the  Conti- 
nent. But  this  faded  out  and  the  elec- 
tric  locomotive   was   relegated   to  the 


important  work  of  infra-city  and  short 
distance  hauling. 

Research  into  the  efficiency  of  using 
Diesel  power  for  railway  engines  was 
started  before  the  First  World  War. 
Test  models  were  built  by  General 
Electric  which  proved  successful  and 
by  1924  300-h.p.  Diesel  switchers  were 
each  doing  the  work  of  TWO  600-h.p. 
steam  engines.  For  ten  more  years 
the  development  of  the  Diesel  was  lim- 
ited to  the  yard  switcher.  In  the 
meantime,  with  this  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  steam  engine  research  went  full- 
blast.  Between  1916  and  1938  the 
power  of  the  average  locomotive  in- 
creased 33  percent  to  49,803  pounds 
tractive  force. 

But  the  steam  engine  was  still  not 
good  enough;  passenger  Diesels  began 
to  take  over  in  1934.  Now  we  have 
the  freight  Diesel.  And  no  wonder. 
This  new  Santa  Fe  locomotive  can  ex- 
ert 220,000  pounds  tractive  effort  at 
starting — four  and  a  half  times  the 
power  of  the  average  steam  locomo- 
tive. Tribute  to  the  powers  of  the 
Diesel  is  the  fact  that  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
has  stopped  research  entirely  on  devel- 
opment of  steam  motive  power. 

Now,  where  to — from  here?     Santa 


Fe  declines  to  go  on  record  as  to  "what 
it  means  in  the  face  of  today's  grave 
distractions."  Already  more  than  half 
of  the  2,022,832  railroad  employes 
who  were  working  in  1920  have  been 
fired  —  technologically  unemployed. 
And  more  miles  of  railway  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  courts  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  our  history.  If  the 
railroads  are  modernized  and  consoli- 
dated to  solve  their  financial  problems, 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  remaining  employes  will 
have  to  be  fired. 

All  in  all,  technology  is  great,  it 
can't  be  stopped;  mixed  with  the  Price 
System,  however,  it  spells  vast  dislo- 
cation. 

Technocracy  salutes  the  Diesel 
freight  and  Its  technological  compan- 
ions for  the  job  they  are  doing  In  light- 
ening human  toil  in  America;  but  Tech- 
nocracy can  only  salute  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railroads  when  they  have 
helped  organize  their  iron  roads  and 
the  rest  of  society  under  functional 
control  so  that  all  Americans — not  just 
those  who  ride  on  the  rails — will  bene- 
fit from  the  power  and  efficiency  of 
American  technology.  — F.  F.  S. 


UNDER  THE  SURFACE 


YESTERDAY  I  took  a  walk  with  a 
Mr.  Mike  Dilich.  Our  walk  was 
some  40  feet  under  the  City  of 
Chicago,  in  a  section  of  the  subway 
that  was  begun  only  a  trifle  over  a  year 
ago  and  is  now  almost  completed. 
Does  it  surprise  you  as  it  did  me  to 
learn  that  10  miles  of  subway  are  now 
ready  for  the  cars  and  tracks? 

I  wish  I  could  tell  how  my  walk 
through  those  tunnels  affected  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  under  the 
surface  of  things  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Mr.  Mike  Dilich,  the  construc- 
tion foreman,  and  the  engineers  and 
contractors  who  followed  his  lead  were 
symbols  of  something  mighty  and  pro- 
found. 

The  wet  concrete,  shimmering  in  the 
light,  suggested  cathedrals;  and  the 
men,    tough,    practical,    rough-spoken. 


sticky  with  the  blue  clay  In  which  they 
tolled,  seemed  prophets,  speaking 
forth  of  wonders  yet  to  come;  men 
greater  than  they  knew. 

Cruel  the  contrast  between  these 
men,  arduously  and  dangerously  hew- 
ing out  something  of  use  and  beauty; 
and  the  men  over-water,  arduously  and 
dangerously  busy  with  the  work  of  de- 
struction. But  what  stirred  me  most 
was  the  pride  of  Mike  Dilich  and 
everybody  from  the  lowliest  sand  hog 
to  the  eminent  engineer  whose  draw- 
ings had  come  to  life  in  steel  and 
stone.  From  top  to  bottom,  they 
looked  at  their  work  and  found  it  good. 

O'ut  of  the  cool  stillness  of  the  tun- 
nel, I  rose  to  what  I  had  left.  My  eyes 
blinked  in  the  afternoon  sun,  but  I 
could  read  the  newspaper  headlines, 
shrieking  of  man's  brutality  and  chi- 
cane.     Death    stalked    the   world    and 


by  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien 

Condensed     from     the     Chicago 
Tribune   wifh   special    permission. 

even  where  there  was  peace,  little  men 
haggled  and  cheated  and  burrowed 
for  power. 

I  had  the  strange  feeling  that  the 
clamorous  world  above  ground,  the 
world  of  avarice  and  ambition,  was 
the  dying  world:  and  that  other  world, 
down  there  in  the  wet  clay,  was  the 
world  of  the  future,  the  world  of  men 
ascending  to  the  level  of  the  angels. 

Someday,  perhaps,  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  will  die,  and  the  captains 
and  the  kings  will  be  remembered  only 
in  uneasy  dreams,  as  we  remember 
prehistoric  monsters.  The  connivers 
and  the  potentates,  the  tyrants  and 
the  tricksters,  the  wealth  men  and  the 
power  men — all  these  will  have  per- 
ished; and  this  earth  will  be  more  like 
what  it  might  be;  for  men  like  Mr. 
Mike   Dilich  will  be  running  it. 
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The  CHALLENGE 

of   AGRICULTURE 


From  a  Claude  R.  Wickardji 

Speech  by:     Secretary  of  Agriculture 


THE  problems  of  American   agriculture  cannot   be   solved   within   the   Price 
System,  and  nobody  knows  the  reasons  for  this  better  than  experts  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Claude  R.  Wickard,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  speaking  a  few  weeks 
ago  before  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  Convocation  at  Purdue  University, 
urged  Americans  to  look  at  the  farm  situation  "in  an  atmosphere  of  hard  fact, 
not  sentimental  hope." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Secretary's  speech,  depicting  the  chal- 
lenge of  agriculture  today. — The  Editors. 


IF  I  were  to  ask  a  group  of  farmers 
or  agricultural  leaders  or  economists, 
'What  is  the  reason  we  are  exporting 
so  little  wheat  or  corn  or  cotton  or 
lard  this  year?'  I  would  receive  a  re- 
ply in  unison:     'The  War!'  .  .  . 

The  facts  are  that  the  trend  of 
American  farm  exports  has  been  down- 
ward since  the  turn  of  the  century.  .  .  . 
The  long-time  trend  in  our  exports  Is 
downward.  For  a  long  time  our  na- 
tional policies  have  been  such  as  to 
discourage  rather  than  encourage  our 
farm  exports.  Also  .  .  .  the  nations 
of  the  old  world  have  been  trying  to 
become  self-sufficient  for  food  .  .  . 
New  land  In  this  hemisphere  and  In  the 
Eastern  hlemlsphere  has  been  broken 
for  cultivation  by  the  millions  of  acres 
In  the  past  forty  years  .  .  .  forty  years 
of  increase  In  foreign  production;  forty 
years  of  decline  In  American  farm 
exports. 

The    1940  world   production   of  cot- 


ton was  30  million  bales.  The  stocks 
on  hand  were  about  20  million  bales, 
and  the  world  consumption  of  cotton 
this  year  may  be  only  about  25  mil- 
lion  bales.     In  other  words,   there  are 

WHILE  THE  march  of  machines  continues 
its  fast  pace  on  America's  farms,  Price 
System  problems  continue  to  intensify. 
Three  International  cotton-pickers  join  the 
rising  tide  of  technology;  the  economic 
plight  of  displaced  field  hands  increases; 
and  the  government  struggles  against  the 
growing  farm  surpluses  with  its  Stamp  Plan. 
Photos:    lower,  F.S.A.  by  Lee;    left,  F.5.A.  by  Post. 


two  bales  of  cotton  on  hand  In  the 
world  today  [mostly  In  the  U.  S.]  for 
every  bale  that  will  probably  be  used 
In  the  current  marketing  year. 

The  1940  world  production  of  wheat 
was  4.1  billion  bushels;  on  hand  were 
1.4  billion  bushels  and  world  consump- 
tion this  year  may  not  be  more  than 
i.3  billion.  That  means  that  there  are 
at  least  2  billion  bushels  of  wheat  in 
the  world  today  [mostly  In  North 
America]  for  which  no  market  exists. 
.  .  .  The  situation  Is  likewise  critical 
with  regard  to  lard  and  tobacco. 


NON-TRANSFERABLE 

.SURPLUS  COTTOIV ORDER 

SUBJECTTO  CONDITIONS 

PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

OFAGRICULTURE 
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THESE  TWO  California  men  invented  and  built  this  mechanical  bean  harvester  to  solve 
their  own  farm  problem;  they  fired  12  men,  get  more  beans  with  the  machine — and  pocket 
the   difference.      Human   toil   is  eliminated    but  in  the   Price   System   this  creates   unemploy- 


ment,  aggravates  the   nation's  farm   problem. 

These  tremendous  farm  surpluses  are 
not  a  result  of  the  war.  ...  If  it  is  im- 
probable that  our  exports  will  return 
to  what  we  think  of  as  'normal'  volume, 
then  isn't  it  in  the  interest  of  farmers, 
and  the  nation,  to  lay  future  plans  ac- 
cordingly?   .   .   . 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  we 
should  do  with  our  land  to  preserve  its 
fertility,  stop  erosion,  and  create  bet- 
ter sized  and  better  organized  farming 
units,  economically  speaking.  The 
trouble  comes  when  we  try  to  place 
the  people  who  would  be  driven  off  the 
land  by  such  changes  in  land  utiliza- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  first  thing  we  must  realize  is  that 
we  can't  reduce  the  number  of  people 
who  live  on  cotton  farms,  or  wheat 
farms,  or  tobacco  farms,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  we  reduce  the  acre- 
ages of  these  commodities.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  agricultural  pop- 
ulation has  been  increasing  because 
our  surplus  farm  people  couldn't  find 
a  place  in  city  industries.  .  .  . 

Requiring  them  to  raise  less  cotton 
or  other  export  crops  isn't  solving  their 
problem.  They  must  be  encouraged 
and  be  given  the  means  first  of  all  to 
raise  the  things  they  need  for  their 
own  table.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  know  this  ad- 
\ustment  is  certain  to  mean  increased 
production  of  milk,  pork  and  vege- 
tables. .  .  . 

Modern  machinery  and  new  meth- 
ods have  made  farm  work  more  en- 
joyable each  year.  But  all  too  often 
the  joy  of  producing  is  followed  by  the 


— F.  Hal  Higgins  photo 

sadness  of  selling  in  glutted  markets. 
Then  farmers  complain  bitterly  that  no 
one  is  helping  them  with  their  prob- 
lems. They  may  even  accuse  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  agricultural  agencies  of 
teaching  or  inducing  them  to  do  such 
things  as  making  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  .  .  . 
The  yields  for  all  crops  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in   1940  were  the  highest  on 


record.  I  consider  that  a  real  achieve- 
nnent.  ...  I  am  in  no  way  condemn- 
ing the  technological  developments 
which  have  made  farming  more  effi- 
cient and  less  wearisome.  I  know 
that  these  developments  have  led  to 
over-production  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  unemployment  on  the  other.  But, 
that  is  because  we  have  not  used  the 
same  Ingenuity  and  foresight  in  put- 
ting these  technological  developments 
to  work  as  we  did  in  finding  them.  The 
trouble  lies  not  In  these  improvements 
in  production  methods — It  lies  in  our 
failure  to  make  proper  adjustments  to 
meet  the  results  of  making  the  improve- 
ments. .  .  . 

There  is  an  opportunity  in  our  own 
Nation  where  we  can,  unhampered  by 
world  relationships  and  completely  un- 
mindful of  the  war  if  you  please,  find 
an  outlet  for  many  of  our  so-called 
surpluses.  .  .  .  With  20  million  people 
living  on  an  average  of  5  cents  per 
meal,  we  can  hardly  say  that  the 
American  people  are  free  from  want. 
.  .  .  Now  if  we  will  use  the  same  in- 
genuity in  finding  new  ways  of  in- 
creasing consumption  that  we  have 
used  in  developing  new  methods  of 
production,  I  sincerely  believe  that  we 
can  erase  this  want  that  exists  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  It  is  the  challenge  of 
our  times. 


T  ECHNOCRACY  presented  this  challenge  ye 
'      Ing   physical  trends.      Now  these  trends  are 


/ears  ago,  observing  the  underly- 
ig  physical  trends.  Now  these  trends  are  more  obvious  and  more  deadly 
than  ever,  and  both  the  government  and  the  people  are  being  forced  to  recog- 
nize them.  The  government  will  continue  trying  to  save  the  decaying  structure 
of  the  Price  System,  but  the  struggle  will  be  more  desperate  by  the  month. 

Americans  will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  falling  Price  System  and  accept  THE 
solution,  long  proposed  by  Technocracy — technological  farming  In  an  engineered 
society: 

— production  of  all  the  goods  that  the  population,  having  abundant  purchasing 
power,  can  consume — no  more,  no  less; 

— greater  use  of  technological  equipment  and  methods,  on  large,  efficient 
production   units; 

— retirement  of  unproductive  and  badly  eroded  land,  and  full  use  of  soil-con- 
servation knowledge; 

— resettlement  of  the  required  operating  personnel  in  modern  communities  in 
the  center  of  the  large  production  units,  with  working  hours  reduced  to  four  per 
day,  and  with  everyone  over  45  retired  to  a  life  of  abundance  and  leisure. 

The  Secretary  and  other  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  realize  that 
agriculture  cannot  be  thus  engineered  in  the  Price  System.  It  is  they — working 
for  a  Price  System  government — who  must  struggle  to  maintain  a  scarcity  of  food 
on  the  market;  they  cannot  consider  distributing  food  abundantly.  They  cannot 
consolidate  farming  into  large,  efficient  units,  adequately  control  erosion  or  re- 
settle technologically  displaced  farmers  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  present  govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  values  of  private  property  and  promote  the  'rights'  of  pri- 
vate enterprise — despite  the  needs  of  the  average  American. 

It  will  take  a  basic  revision  of  our  society  to  meet  the  challenge  of  modern 
agriculture — a  challenge  of  our  technological  age. — The  Editors. 
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News    of    the    Organization 


EDITORIAL 


TECHNOCRATS  sometimes  fail  to 
fully  realize  the  overpowering  effect 
of  the  official  dress.  In  a  country 
where  almost  every  man  wears  a  suit 
with  a  different  stripe,  a  different 
check,  or  a  different  weave  from  his 
fellow  man,  where  uniformity  is  almost 
unknown,  the  impact  of  the  gray  offi- 
cial dress  is  startling.  No  better  means 
can  be  employed  for  symbolizing  the 
united,  disciplined  coordination  of 
Technocracy  in  a  violently  disunited 
America  than  the  continuous  display 
of  the  Technocracy's  Regulation  Dress. 

W.  W.  Barden,  Regional  Division 
Governor  of  Organiaztion  for  M833- 
11834,  reports  the  following  incident, 
an  example  of  the  power  of  uniformity: 

"On  January  30,  1941,  prior  to  leav- 
ing for  RDhlQ,  the  Governor,  Sub- 
Governor,  and  Secretary  of  the  Or- 
ganization Council,  all  in  Regulation 
Dress,  were  seated  at  the  counter  hav- 
ing dinner  in  a  West  hlollywood  res- 
taurant, which  is  adjacent  to  a  theater. 

"Shortly  before  they  had  finished,  a 
small  group  of  'picture  people'  passed 
In  front  of  the  restaurant  to  enter  the 
theatre  where  a  'sneak'  preview  was  to 
be  shown  and  one  of  the  group  came 
into  the  restaurant.  It  was  BIng  Cros- 
by, fresh  from  his  radio  broadcast  and 
dressed  in  his  well  known  'ensemble'  of 
colorful  coat,  slacks,  shirt,  tie,  hat,  etc. 
Being  an  actor,  he  stood  near  the  end 
of  the  counter,  the  most  conspicuous 
location,  and  ordered  a  milk  drink.  Af- 
ter ordering  he  casually  looked  over 
his  'audience,'  but  his  eyes  were  soon 
glued  on  the  three  Technocrats  In  Reg- 
ulation Dress,  hie  Intently  observed  a 
phenomonon  which  he  evidently  had 
never  witnessed  before.  From  then  on 
Crosby  became  the  'audience'  and  the 
three    Technocrats   were    in    the    spot- 

(Con+inued  on  Page  19) 


Farthest  West  Section 
Forming  in   Honolulu 


PHYSICAL  TRENDS  FORCE  AWAKENING 
IN    AMERICA'S    PACIFIC    ISLANDS 


TECHNOCRACY,  unlike  Hitler,  has 
no  difficulty  In  crossing  water. 
Last  month  Organizer  Bruce  A.  Mac- 
Gregor  announced  that  he  was  begin- 
ning the  formation  of  a  Technocracy 
Section  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  A  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Group  will  meet  every 
Monday     evening     at     the     Honolulu 


Activities  Bulletin 
Breaks  into  Print 

LOS  Angeles  leads  the  field  again! 
Last  month,  the  first  printed  Tech- 
nocracy activities  bulletin  made  Its  ap- 
pearance. This  handy  eight-page  pub- 
lication called  The  Barometer'  Is  In- 
tended to  be  a  barometer  of  Section 
activity  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  RD's 
I  1834,    I  1833,    I  1734,  and    I  1733,  etc. 


Measuring  8I/2  by  I  I  inches.  It  resem- 
bles a  newspaper  In  make-up  and  con- 
tains schedules  of  classes.  Farad  news, 
announcements  and  accomplishments 
of  Boards  of  Governors,  Councils, 
Staffs,     Committees,     and    Authorized 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


YWCA  for  the  instruction  of  interest- 
ed   citizens. 

Allowing  no  pineapple  plants  to 
grow  under  his  feet.  Organizer  Mac- 
Gregor  has  already  circulated  a  letter 
of  invitation  to  interested  persons  and 
prominent  citizens  of  Honolulu.  Said 
Technocrat  MacGregor:  "Let  us  call 
your  attention  to  an  example  In  to- 
day's news:  (The  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Friday  morning,   Feb.  7th,  front  page.) 

"First  Item:  'Ford  Finds  Way  out  of 
Bottleneck,'  by  developing  a  machine 
'which  may  greatly  speed  up  produc- 
tion of  war  planes  and  reduce  the  time 
of  labor  nearly  50  percent.  The  few 
officials  who  have  seen  the  invention 
are  amazed.' 

"Second  Item:  'First  100  tons  of  Sur- 
plus Foods  to  be  Given  to  Needy 
Next  Week.' 

"These  headlines,  and  others,  confirm 
Technocracy's  factual  findings,  which 
are:  First,  more  and  more  technology 
Is  Inevitable.  Second,  more  and  more 
relief  is  Inevitable  as  long  as  Mr.  Aver- 
age Man  does  not  understand  any 
other  way  of  operating  our  economy." 

Technocracy  Indicates  that  more  and 
more  technology  Is  desirable  and  can 
provide  us  with  more  security  and  a 
more  desirable  civilization  than  man 
has  ever  dreamed  of,  MacGregor 
pointed  out. 

Continuing  to  indicate  salient  points 
of  Technocracy's  message,  shown  to  be 
Increasingly  vital  by  the  daily  news. 
Organizer  MacGregor  concluded  by  in- 
viting  all  those   interested  to   meet  at 
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What  Is 
Technocracy? 


TECHNOCRACY  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  mem- 
bership organization  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  Con- 
tinental Organization  with  offices  and  mem- 
bers in  the  principal  countries  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  is  not  a  financial 
racket  or   a    political    party. 

Technocracy  Inc.  operates  only  on  the 
North  American  Continent  through  the 
structure  of  its  own  Continental  Head  quar- 
ters. Area  Controls,  Regional  Divisions,  Sec- 
tions, and  Organizers  as  a  self-disciplined, 
self-controlled  organization.  It  has  no  affilia- 
tions with  any  other  organization,  movement, 
or  association,  whether  in  North  America  or 
elsewhere. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  Continent 
has  the  natural  resources,  the  physical  equip- 
ment, and  the  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  an  abundance. 

Technocracy  finds  that  the  production  and 
distribution  of  an  abundance  of  physical 
wealth  on  a  Continental  scale  for  the  use  of 
all  Continental  citizens  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Continental  technological  con- 
trol— a   government  of  function. 

Technocracy  declares  that  this  Continent 
has  a  rendezvous  with  Destiny;  that  this  Con- 
tinent must  decide  between  Abundance  and 
Chaos  within  the  next  few  years.  Technoc- 
racy realizes  that  this  decision  must  be 
made  by  a  mass  movement  of  North  Ameri- 
cans trained  and  self-disciplined,  capable  of 
operating  a  technological  mechanism  of 
production  and  distribution  on  the  Conti- 
nent when  the  present  Price  System  becomes 
impotent  to  operate.  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
notifying  every  intelligent  and  courageous 
North  American  that  his  future  tomorrow 
rests  on  what  he  does  today.  Technocracy 
offers  the  specifications  and  the  blueprints 
of  Continental  physical  operations  for  the 
production    of   abundance   for   every   citizen. 
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the  Honolulu  YWCA.  The  "Introduc- 
tion to  Technocracy"  will  be  studied 
until  a  consignment  of  Study  Course 
books  arrives  from  the  mainland,  he 
said. 

Organizer  MacGregor  reports  that 
February  16  was  the  first  day  off  that 
the  skilled  workers  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Navy  Yard  have  had  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Forty-four  straight  days  of 
labor,  the  last  10  being  10  hours  per 
day.  "This  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
necessity  for  scarcity  in  a  Price  Sys- 
tem," points  out  MacGregor.  "Skilled 
workers  must  maintain  expensive  unions 
to  create  a  scarcity  of  workers  In  their 
trade  so  that  the  price  for  their  work 
will  be  high  enough  to  provide  them 
with  a  bare  living.  Those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  become  skilled  workers  are 
overworked  while  those  not  permitted 
to  become  skilled  are  unable  to  find 
jobs." 

The  TECHNOCRAT  salutes  Organ- 
izer MacGregor  of  Honolulu  for  his 
fine  work  in  establishing  the  farthest 
west  unit  of  Technocracy  Inc. 


I        EDITORIAL 

(Continued -from  Page  17) 

light.  After  receiving  the  drink  or- 
dered, Crosby  maneuvered  from  his 
position  at  the  right  of  the  three  Tech- 
nocrats to  a  position  behind  them  and 
finally  stopped  at  a  point  five  or  six 
feet  to  the  left  of  the  Technocrats, 
where  an  observation  could  be  more 
completely  carried  out.  Prior  to  the 
time  Crosby  finished  his  drink,  the 
three  Technocrats  completed  their 
dinner,  picked  up  their  brief  cases  and 
left  by  a  door  that  caused  them  to 
pass  directly  in  front  of  Crosby.  As 
the  Technocrats  passed  Crosby,  and 
until  they  reached  the  door,   Crosby's 


Stasing  of  Meetings 
Requires  Coordination 

pEGIONAL  DIVISIONS  11833  and 
fx  I  1834,  because  of  their  large  Gray 
Car  Fleet  and  preponderance  of  mem- 
bers in  official  dress,  have  always  chal- 
lenged the  Field  In  the  staging  of 
large-scale  meetings.  The  meeting 
held  during  December  In  Santa  Ana 
was  a  good  demonstration  of  this 
technique. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  meeting  day 
Santa  Ana  was  invaded  by  a  small 
army  of  Technocrats  in  Regulation 
Dress  and  transported  In  fifteen  offi- 
cial cars.  These  cars  circulated  through 
the  city  calling  the  attention  of  the  cit- 
izens to  the  coming  meeting.  Sound 
cars  of  the  Area  Communication  Staff 
blasted  news  of  Technocracy's  meeting 
Into  the  ears  of  the  public. 

Before  the  meeting,  picked  squads 
of  officially  dressed  members  appeared 


head  turned  and  his  eyes  followed 
this  symbollzatlon  of  Technocracy  in 
action. 

"During  the  time  the  Technocrats 
were  under  observation,  none  of  the 
citizens  in  the  restaurant  approached 
Crosby  for  an  autograph  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  oblivious  of  anything  ex- 
cept the  three  members  of  the  Tech- 
nological Army  of  the   New  America. 

"Technocracy's  Regulation  Dress 
stole  the  show  from  the  screen's  out- 
standing symbol  of  sartorial  splendor." 

The  outstanding  point  of  this  Illustra- 
tion Is  not  that  Technocracy  impressed 
a  movie  actor.  It  Is  that  the  mass 
symbollzatlon  of  the  Regulation  Dress 
will  attract  the  attention  of  both  great 
and  small  and  compel  their  curiosity. 
Your  gray  suit  will  help  to  organize 
Technocracy  Inc.,  too. 


in  prominent  restaurants  for  dinner. 
Much  interest  was  aroused  and  many 
questions  were  answered.  All  of  these 
tactics  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of  in- 
terested persons. 

The  success  of  the  Santa  Ana  meet- 
ings was  a  direct  proof  of  the  value 
of  organized,  disciplined  coordination 
In  preparing  for  large  Technocracy 
public  meetings. 

New    Barometer 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

Speakers  and  Organizers.  An  espe- 
cially useful  feature  is  a  continually  up- 
to-date  directory  listing  the  addresses 
of  31  Chartered  Sections  and  other 
units  being  organized,  with  telephone 
numbers,  meeting  nights,  etc.  Inter- 
esting to  the  membership  is  the  month- 
ly feature  'Behavior  Patterns,'  describ- 
ing just  what  the  name  Implies;  red 
faces  or  pride  from  each  issue's  col- 
umn regain  normal  after  a  few  days. 

The  new  Barometer  should  prove  to 
be  of  vast  Importance  in  elevating 
membership  morale  and  Inducing  a 
closer  coordination  of  the  Sections  of 
Regional  Division  11833- II 834,  sur- 
passing previous  Issues  of  The  Barome- 
ter which  were  mimeographed. 

The  Barometer  fills  a  long  felt  want 
in  superseding  the  flood  of  mimeo- 
graphed material  that  has  sprung  up 
as  a  result  of  the  Increasing  complex- 
ity of  activities.  It  also  provides  a 
complement  to  The  TECHNOCRAT  by 
reporting  for  the  membership  the  in- 
ternal operations  of  Technocracy  just 
as  The  TECHNOCRAT  reports  the 
workings  of  Technocracy  in  relation  to 
Continental   scene. 

The  Barometer  is  produced  for  strict- 
ly local  circulation.  However,  ex- 
change copies  can  be  made  available 
to  Sections  and  Regional  Divisions  now 
publishing  local  bulletins. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

and 

DEFENSE 


THE  mere  passing  of  billions  by  Congress  does  not  produce  any  design  or  system  of  defense. 
National  defense  requires  a  definition  of  what   must   be   defended,   but  only  Technocracy 
has    correctly   defined    America's   defense   zone  and  strategy. 

The  physical  defense  area  includes  the  North  American  Continent  proper,  plus  Greenland, 
Newfoundland,  the  Caribbean,  the  northern  rim  of  South  America,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
with  its  islands  as  far  west  as  the   International  Date  Line. 

Continental  defense  will  demand  an  industrial  expansion  far  beyond  the  petty  projects  now 
proposed.  It  will  require  the  complete  modernization  of  our  entire  industrial  plant  and  the 
consolidation  of  all  Continental  operations,  in  other  words  the  organization  of  North  Amer- 
ica as  one  vast  unit.  The  United  States  must  supply  the  direction  and  leatiership. 
Continental  defense  demands  the  total  conscription  of  men,  machines,  and  materials — the 
entire  physical  wealth  to  be  operated  under  technological  direction.   Technocracy  urges  that: 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  institute  a  3-year  Continental  defense 
training  program — not  merely  military  drill — for  both  males  and  females  from  18  to  21  years. 
In  addition  to  this  there  shall  be  a  permanent,  fully  equipped  armed  force  of  1,000,000  en- 
gineer-mechanics; a  two-ocean  navy;  an  airforce  of  at  least  50,000  planes;  and  a  fortifica- 
tions system  extending  to  the  islands  of  the-  Pacific  and  Atlantic  and  to  the  northern  rim  of 
South  America. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  conscript  all  of  the  physical  facilities 
of  industry,  transportation,  and  communications;  all  patents.  Inventions,  and  processes;  all 
national   corporate  wealth  and   its  attendant  institutions. 

(c)  The  United  States  Army,  Navy,  Airforce,  and  Fortifications  shall  be  directed  un- 
der the  unified  controls  of  their  respective  commands.  Industry,  mining,  transportation,  etc., 
shall  be  unified  under  their  respective  commands.  And  the  entire  command  shall  be  under 
the  unified  direction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States. 

Continental  defense  is  imperative  for  our  security  against  foreign  aggression.  Continental 
defense  will  automatically  accelerate  social  change.  The  new  epoch  of  Continental  operations 
is  about  to  be  born  and  America  must  organize  and  execute  swiftly  and  efficiently.  In  this 
crisis  there  must  be  service  from  all,  equally  scaled  incomes  for  all,  and  profits  to  none.  We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  must  have  one  patriotism,  one  objective,  one  direction. 
This  is  Technocracy's  stand  on  defense. 
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Statement  from  Continental  Headquarters 


AID  TO  CANADA 


U.  S.  and  Canada  Must  Coordinate  Their  Operations 
To  Ensure  Their  Mutual    Defense    and  Well -Being 


TECHNOCRACY  Inc.  has  pledged  its  Organization 
to  a  far-reaching  Continental  defense  program  for 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  North  American 
Continent.  This  program  far  exceeds  present  defense 
measures  in  magnitude,  effectiveness,  and  social  Impli- 
cations.    It  Includes: 

Complete  conscription  by  the  United  States 
government  of  men,  machines,  materials,  and 
money; 

Acquisition  of  all  foreign-held  territory  and 
possessions  In  the  North  American  Continental 
Area; 

Construction  of  a  ring  of  gigantic  defense 
bases  on  and  around  this  Continent; 

Development  of  a  unique,  vast,  technologi- 
cal  military  establishment; 

Unprecedented  expansion  of  America's  pro- 
duction technology. 
This  requires  the  consolidation  of  this  entire  Conti- 
nent as  one  unit. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  the  major  national 
entity  of  this  Continent  and  must  undertake  the  initia- 
tive in  achieving  this  Continental  defense.  The  second 
great  country  of  North  America  Is  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  United  States  and  Canada  must  coordi- 
nate their  financial,  economic,  and  physical  operations 
to  ensure  their  mutual  defense  and  well-being.  This 
coordination  must  extend  far  beyond  the  restricted 
scope  of  the  existing  joint  political  measures. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  now  been  at  war  for 
18  months.  Its  sparse  population  Is  carrying  a  burden- 
some load  of  increasing  wartime  taxation.  War  expen- 
ditures and  the  costs  of  government  in  Canada  are  of- 
ficially estimated  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  total  in 
the  vicinity  of  $2,500,000,000— $234  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  Dominion!  This  cost  approach- 
es one-half  of  the  total  Indicated  income  of  the  Cana- 
dian people!  The  Canadian  standard  of  living  Is  being 
steadily  reduced  toward  the  point  of  social  intolerance. 
The  social  fabric  of  the  northern  half  of  America  must 
be  strengthened.     This  Is  an  intrinsic  necessity  of  Con- 


tinental defense.  All  aid  rendered  to  Canada  by  the 
United  States  is  a  direct  contribution  to  Its  own  and  to 
Continental  defense.  Technocracy  Inc.  therefore  pro- 
poses that  the  government  of  the  United  States  take 
Immediate  action  to  assist  Canada  In  Its  endeavors  by 
extending  to  Canada  the  utmost  aid  under  the  princi- 
ples of  the  'Lend-lease  Act' — Canada  Is  not  only  Brit- 
ain's greatest  belligerent  ally,  but  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  American  civilization  and  defense  bulwark.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  check  the  drastic  lowering 
of  the  Canadian  standard  of  living  and  to  help  provide 
an  Increased  morale  for  those  northern  citizens  of  this 
Continent — who  are  North  Americans,  not  Europeans  or 
Asiatics! 

Therefore,  In  view  of  the  foregoing.  Technocracy  Inc. 
urges  the  following  United  States-Canadian  defense 
action: 

1.  Technocracy  proposes  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  place  the  Canadian  monetary 
structure  and  exchange  rate  on  a  parity  basis 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  I.e.,  that  the 
Canadian  dollar  be  underwritten  and  'pegged' 
to  a  parity  basis  with  the  United  States  dollar. 
This  would  enable  Canada  and  Canadians  to 
purchase  from  the  United  States  16  to  20 
percent  more  per  Canadian  dollar  than  Is  now 
possible  under  the  existing  disadvantageous 
monetary  exchange  relationship. 

2.  Technocracy  proposes  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  abolish  all  tariff  barriers  at  their 
common  boundary  line.  I.e.,  that  they  agree 
to  unrestricted  reciprocity.  Such  full  trade  re- 
ciprocity would  enable  the  United  States  to 
ship  surplus  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  much  need- 
ed step  toward  raising  the  nutritional  standards 
of  Canada. 

3.  Technocracy  repeats  Its  long-standing  proposal, 
well-known  to  Canadians,  that  the  entire  pro- 
ductive effort  of  both  the   United   States  and 
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Canada  be  interlocked  as  one  unified  produc- 
tion  progrann   under  planned   direction. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts exchanged  under  such  reciprocity  be 
'pegged'  at  a  standard  parity  in  both  coun- 
tries under  the  parity-stabilized  currency  plan 
proposed   herein. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  the  United  States 
government  undertake  complete  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  construction  of  an  Alaska 
Highway  from  Great  Falls,  Montana,  to  Fair- 
banks, Alaska  (via  Lethbridge,  Calgary,  Edmon- 
ton, the  Peace  River,  and  the  Mackenzie  and 
Yukon  Rivers),  and  that  Canada  grant  the  U'nit- 
ed  States  the  required  permission.  Technocracy 
also  proposes  that  both  countries  agree  to  im- 
mediate action  in  the  construction  of  the  vital 
St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Project,  to  be  financed 
by   the    United    States;   and   that   Canada    and 


the  United  States  jointly  establish  a  permanent 
Great  Lakes  water  level  control.  It  proposes 
further  that  the  joint  establishment  of  bases  and 
connecting  super  highways  on  Canadian  terri- 
tory for  Continental  defense  be  undertaken  at 
once. 

In  the  execution  of  these  foregoing  proposals  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
would  take  initial,  positive  steps  toward  the  unified 
defense  of  this  Continent,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  adequate  defense  of  either  country.  These  pro- 
posals recognize  and  conform  to  the  geographical  and 
physical  pattern  of  North  America.  Technocracy  offers 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the 
design  of  Continental  defense  and  operation  to  attain 
security  and  abundance  for  all  citizens — the  Pax  Ameri- 
cana of  the  New  America. 

— ChlQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
March   18,   1941. 


NOTE  ON  CANADA  TODAY:  That  all  is  well  with  the  Canadian  people  and  their  war  effort  is  a 
newspaper  myth.  Strife  is  rife.  The  farmers  in  their  plight  of  stark  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  are 
depressed  and  bitter.  Labor  is  fuming  because  1,500  of  its  leaders  are  in  concentration  camps  without 
trial,  and  because  the  'all-out'  war  effort  is  not  ail-out.  Patriotic  Canadians  as  a  whole  are  concerned 
and  angry  over  the  continuous  political  conflict  and  financial  interference  in  the  war  effort.  Weighing 
heavily  on  the  morale  of  the  people  is  the  desperate,  wide-spread  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  mounting 
taxes    and    civil    restrictions.      A    hint   at   these    things    is   seen    in    'A    Letter   from    Canada,'    on    page    I  I. 

— The   Editors. 


Territory,  Time  and  Technolosy 


-  For  Continental  Defense 


THE  current  defense  program  of  the  United  States, 
while  whole-heartedly  supported  by  Technocracy, 
is  only  a  beginning.  To  render  North  America  a 
consolidated,  self-contained  giant  more  than  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  against  a  coalition  of  all  other 
powers  of  the  world,  will  require  the  Continental  in- 
tegration and  mobilization  proposed  in  issues  A- 1 9  and 
A-20  of  'Technocracy'  magazine.  America's  major  and 
immediate  objective  is  to  acquire  Continental  defense 
against  any  conceivable  aggression.  It  must  be  placed 
before  all  other  objectives  of  the  American  peoples. 
To  accomplish  that  vital  objective  America  must  have 
time,  unswerving  effort,  and  competent  leadership. 

Therefore,  Technocracy  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  the 
sending  of  Americans  to  Europe  or  Asia  to  participate 
In  any  war  anywhere  off  the  North  American  Conti- 
nental  Area.     Opposition   to  American   entry   Into  the 


wars  raging  outside  our  Area  is  a  keystone  of  Tech- 
nocracy's current  basic  policy.  Lest  that  policy  be  mis- 
construed by  uninformed  persons  in  the  public,  Tech- 
nocracy points  out  that  this  position  is  not  held  on  the 
basis  of  humanitarian  or  pacifist  tenets.  America  is 
worth  fighting  for!  But  we  need  fight  for  America 
only  on  American  terms  and  from  our  own  Continental 
defenses.  Competent  strategy  will  keep  war  out  of  our 
Area.  Technocracy  substantiates  its  position  opposing 
American  intervention  in  foreign  wars  by  frankly  recog- 
nizing that  our  Continental  defense  must  be  achieved 
with  all  speed — which  can  be  done  only  through  our 
undivided  efforts  on  this  Continent. 

The  resources,  equipment,  and  human  skill  of  the 
Continent  of  North  America  have  made  it  potentially 
the  most  powerful  and  invulnerable  unit  in  the  world. 
It    must    be    emphasized,    however,    that    much    of   this 
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strength  is  still  potential,  I.e.,  it  cannot  be  deployed  at 
once.  Even  for  America's  diversified  and  resourceful 
technology  the  transformation  takes  time.  Therefore, 
it  is  mandatory  that  America  stay  out  of  foreign  wars 
so  that  Americans  can  build  their  Continental  defenses 
at  home  and  put  their  internal  affairs  in  order.  It  is  on 
these  grounds  that  Technocracy  Inc.,  as  the  outstand- 
ing patriotic  Organization  of  American  citizens  loyal 
solely  to  this  country  and  this  Continent,  takes  its  firm 
stand. 

Technocracy  states  that  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, as  the  dominant  entity  of  this  Continent,  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  consolidating  and  defending 
it.  We  must  recognize  that  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  means  Continental  defense,  for  the  nation  by 
itself  cannot  be  defended  against  aggression  from  other 
continents.  To  ensure  our  defense  we  must  have  the 
TERRITORY,  the  TIME,  and  the  TECHNOLOGY.  As  a 
first  step  in  obtaining  the  maximum  defense  in  the  min- 
imum time.  Technocracy  Inc.  advocates  complete  con- 
scription of  men,  materials,  machines,  and  wealth  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  as  propsed  in  'Tech- 
nocracy' A- 1 9. 

Technocracy  summarizes  its  totally  American  proposal 
for  the  total  defense  of  the  United  States  and  this  Con- 
tinent: 

1,  All  the  TERRITORY  of  the  North  American 
Continental  Area — from  Greenland  to  the  Gui- 
anas  and  from  the  Galapagos  to  Alaska — must 
be  included  in  one  consolidated  unit  of  opera- 
tion so  that  there  may  be  unity  of  defense. 
This  territory  is  the  minimum  area  for  the  maxi- 
mum defense  of  America.  This  territory  includes 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
powers.  Technocracy  advocates  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  purchase  these  possessions  in  return 
for  cancellation  of  past  war  debts  of  $  M  bil- 
lion and  In  return  for  an  additional  grant  to 
Britain  of  $  I  5  billion  worth  of  American  goods 
— a  total  of  some  $26  billion.  This  Is  the  great- 
est 'aid  to  Britain'  ever  proposed  by  any  organ- 
ization. Technocracy  is  in  full  support  of  such 
aid  in  return  for  a  permanent  addition  to  our 
American  defense  territories,  as  outlined  in 
'Technocracy'  A- 1  9. 

2.  Technocracy  proposes  full  aid  to  Britain  on  this 
basis  also  because  it  will  help  preserve  the 
status  quo  bellum  and  keep  the  war  away  from 
America.  This  would  provide  America  with  its 
next  great  need,  TIME.  Technocracy  favors  aid 
to  Britain  and  China  on  the  grounds  that  it 
will  help  provide  the  time  for  America  to  build 
its  own  defenses  against  the  militant  ideologies 
of  Europe  and  Asia — the  expansionist  drives  of 
haves    and    havenots    alike,    which    regard    the 


United  States  and  this  Continent  as  the  world's 
richest  and   most-prized   loot. 

3.  If  America  can  obtain  the  territory  and  the 
time,  we  can  achieve  our  third  great  require- 
ment for  Continental  defense — the  expansion 
and  modernization  of  our  TECHNOLOGY. 
With  full  development  of  our  unmatched  tech- 
nology, plus  corresponding  development  of 
trained  personnel,  we  can  make  the  North 
American  Continental  Area  secure  against 
any  combination  of  aggressors  from  Europe  or 
Asia,   singly  or  combined. 

Technocracy,  in  taking  the  foregoing  stand,  is  neith- 
er isolationist  nor  interventionist,  nor  imperialist  nor 
pacifist.  Technocracy  is  wholly  for  Americans  in  Amer- 
ica and  is  completely  and  unalterably  opposed  to  fas- 
cism, nazism,  communism,  and  all  foreign  ideologies. 
Technocracy  recognizes  that  every  world  power  will 
oppose  consolidation  and  unification  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  chief  source  of  this  threat 
is  the  fascism  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
Americans  must  frankly  recognize  this  fact  and  prepare. 

Technocracy  subscribes  to  neither  the  pros  nor  cons 
of  the  'Lend-Lease'  Bill.  The  controversy  surrounding 
this  measure  involves  nothing  but  the  negative  state- 
ments of  one  self-interested  group  bickering  over  the 
equally  negative  contentions  of  other  groups.  Tech- 
nocracy is  positive  in  its  program.  Technocracy  points 
out  that  none  of  the  much-publicized  'committees'  and 
pressure  groups  either  for  or  against  American  partici- 
pation In  war,  aid  to  Britain,  or  the  'Lend-Lease'  Bill, 
has  anything  positive  to  offer  concerning  a  planned  de- 
sign of  defense.  They  are  all  more  concerned  with 
maintaining  the  status  woe  in  America — the  anarchy 
of  this  Price  System  of  political  intrigue  and  private 
business  privilege — than  they  are  of  creating  the  max- 
imum defense  of  this  Continent.  If  defense  is  achieved 
it  will  be  in  spite  of  politics  and  corporate  enterprise 
rather  than   because  of  them. 

The  present  lack  of  a  positive  program  of  Continen- 
tal defense  is  one  of  America's  greatest  dangers.  Tech- 
nocracy stands  by  with  the  blueprints  of  that  positive 
program.  Technocracy  offers  the  design  of  Continental 
strategy  for  Impregnable  American  defense  and  social 
operation.  When  this  design  is  attained  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  advantage  or  physical  necessity  for 
America  to  become  embroiled  in  any  wars  ofF  this  Con- 
tinent. America  will  be  impregnable — not  Isolated,  but 
indisputably  the  dominant  power  of  the  world! 

Technocrats,  as  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  pledge  themselves  to  this 
program  for  security,  defense,  and  integrity  of  a  Con- 
tinent of  peace  and  abundance — the  Pax  Americana  of 
a  New  America. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
February  28,  1941. 
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NEWS— OBSCURED,  OVERLOOKED,  OR  MISINTERPRETED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS— STRIPPED  TO  ITS  UNDERLYING  SIGNIFICANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Business  Outlook 

EARNINGS  DOWN  DESPITE 
HIGH  PRODUCTION  LEVELS 

STIMULATED  by  defense  spending, 
the  volume  of  industrial  production 
is  at  an  all-time  peak.  But — the  short- 
range  and  long-range  outlook  in  busi- 
ness circles  is  unmistakably  pessimistic, 
if  not  desperate. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  adjust- 
ed index  of  the  physical  volume  of  in- 
dustrial production  In  February  stood 
at  141.  This  is  17  percent  above  the 
121  in  May,  1937,  almost  a  quarter 
above  the  highest  months  in  1929! 
However,  stock  and  bond  prices  don't 
reflect  any  corresponding  general  rise 
in  profits,  and  brokers  are  pinching 
their  pennies  to  keep  their  doors  open. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Labor  Dept., 
employment  in  the  brokerage  'industry' 
is   12  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

'The  Chicago  Banker'  of  February 
8  said,  "Wall  Street  Is  disappointed 
with  the  earnings  statements  of  many 
companies  which  show  reductions  from 
1939  despite  the  fact  that  1940  was 
the  best  year  in  history  in  the  produc- 
tion index." 

(See  the  article  'The  Fruits  of  Pro- 
duction' on  page  12  of  this  issue  for 
facts  and  figures  on  the  relation  be- 
tween production  and  profits  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  trends 
shown  are  the  reasons  behind  this  sit- 
uation.) 

Grade  Aaa  corporate  bonds  provid- 


ed a  yield  of  only  2.8%  (annual)  dur- 
ing February,  according  to  Moody's  In- 
vestment Service.  This  represents  a 
steady  decline  from  a  yield  of  4.8% 
in  1929  and  3.3%  in  1937.  Comment- 
ing gloomily  on  this  decline,  the  edi- 
tors of  BUSINESS  WEEK,  in  the  March 
15,  1941,  issue  said,  "...  May  we  not 
regard  the  action  of  the  stock  and 
bond  markets  as  a  dollars-and-cents 
commentary  on  the  longer-term  out- 
look for  capitalism,  as  a  measure  of  the 


state  of  confidence  (or  misconfidence) 
in  the  preservation  of  our  present 
order?" 

(See  the  article  on  page  15,  show- 
ing a  last  futile  straw  at  which  Bus- 
iness proposes  to  grab  to  save  itself.) 

Picture  !n  Oil 

DEFENSE  WILL  HELP  BUT 
WILL  NOT  SAVE  INDUSTRY 

ThHE  petroleum  Industry  has  been  is- 
suing reams  of  press  releases  on 
how  willing  and  able  it  is  to  do  its 
share  in  the  national  defense  program. 


K/(ill<  Tanks  "^^^  latest  method  of  daily  supplying  New  York  City's  millions  with  fresh  milk 
is  the  Fitch  System,  shown  above,  replacing  tank  cars  and  old  familiar  lO-gal- 
lon  milk  cans.  Mounted  two  to  a  flat-car,  these  ins-ulated,  3,000-gallon,  stainless-steel-lined  tanks 
are  automatically  transferred  from  train  to  truck  in  only  90  seconds.  Power  from  the  truck's 
idling  motor  moves  the  milk  tank  over  onto  the  truck,  while  driver  uses  push-button  control  in 
his  hand.  Three  New  York  milk  companies  now  bring  in  from  other  states  over  100,000  gallons 
of  milk  daily  by  this  system,  which  they  say  is  more  sanitary  because  pumping  operations  to  and 
from  tanks  at  railheads  is  eliminated.  Users  add  that  expenses  are  reduced  because  increased 
volume  is  moved  per  man,  less  time  is  lost,  and  washing  and  maintenance  is  less.  Pumping  milk 
in  pipe  lines  like  oil,  water  and  gas  is  feasible  now,  but  this  must  await  the  Technate. 
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Its  willingness,  of  course,  comes  from 
its  vision  of  more  profits  and  its  pa- 
triotism, bu-j  its  figures  on  how  it  is 
able  to  do  its  share  are  breath-taking. 
In  the  East  Texas  oil  field  alone  (al- 
though it  is  ten  years  old  and  is  now 
producing  less  than  12  percent  of  the 
nation's  oil)  the  present  oilwells,  if  re- 
leased for  full  production  for  only  4 
days,  would  produce  enough  oil  to  sup- 
ply the  nation  for  more  than  a  year! 

And,  strange  as  it  seems,  the  $14,- 
000,000,000  oil  industry  needs  in- 
creased output  to  avoid  bankruptcy, 
because  its  capital  investment  has  been 
so  tremendous  and  its  rate  of  pumping 
so  low.  But  even  greater  output  will 
not  save  most  of  the  companies.  For 
example,  only  two  oil  companies  out  of 
the  900  operating  in  California  have 
enough  proven  oil  reserves  to  pay 
off  their  invested  capital!  And  Cali- 
fornia has  more  proven  oil  reserves 
than  any  other  state  except  Texas! 


DEFENSE    EFFORT 


Hydrology  for  Defense 

ST.  LAWRENCE  TO  PROVIDE 
POWER  &  TRANSPORTATION 

A  GREAT  step  toward  the  more  ef- 
fective defense  of  the  North 
American  Continent  was  taken  last 
month  when  the  governments  of  the 
U-nlted  States  and  Canada  signed  a 
joint  agreement  for  the  development 
of  the  Great  Lakes-Saint  Lawrence 
Waterway.  This  project,  to  Improve 
navigation  and  develop  power  re- 
sources, will  provide  new  floods  of  hy- 
dro-electric power  for  the  defense  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  It  will  Immensely  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  defense  materials. 

The    route    of   the    new    seaway   will 
stretch    from    the    mouth    of   the    Saint 


Lawrence  up  the  river  to  Montreal, 
then  through  bypassing  canals  around 
the  Lachine  and  International  rapids  to 
Niagara  Falls,  through  locks  Into  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Superior.  The  route  would  end 
at   Duluth,   Minnesota. 

Power  would  be  generated  by  dams 
at  the  International  Rapids,  develop- 
ing 2,200,000  horsepower.  Additional 
power  would  be  available  at  Niagara. 

The  proposed  seaway  would  open 
the  middle  west  to  ocean-going  ves- 
sels. The  waterway  would  be  Ice- 
free  from  April  26  to  December  9 
each  year.  The  development  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $550,000,000, 
and  to  take  7  to  8  years  to  complete. 

The  history  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
waterway  project  Is  a  story  of  long 
drawn-out  controversy.     The  first  sur- 


MORNING  GLORY 

If  a  hollow  pipe  is  pushed  up  through  the  center  of  a  tank  of 
water  until  the  pipe  end  is  above  water  level,  no  water  will  run  out. 
If  the  pipe  is  then  lowered  until  its  end  is  below  water,  the  water 
will  rush  down  the  pipe  until  a  new  water  level  is  created  at  the 
top  of  the  pipe.  This  is  the  simple  phenomenon  put  to  use  to  con- 
trol the  water  level  behind  Owyhee  Dam  in  Colorado,  providing  an- 
other example  of  engineering  ingenuity.  The  TECHNOCRAT  (April 
1940,  p.  4)  mentioned  the  need  for  spillways  of  this  type  for  use 
in  diverting  water  under  thousands  of  earth-fill  check-dams,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  washed  out.  The  Owyhee  Dam  has  the  largest  of  the 
two  vertical  spillways  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  built. 
To  control  the  water  level  is  the  60-ft.  ring-gate — the  first  of  its 
kind — which  can  be  hydraulically  raised  or  lowered,  shown  raised  at 
the  right.  Below,  thin  film  of  water  rushes  down  the  outlet,  which  is 
309  feet  deep,  and  out  to  the  river  below.  The  other  photo  shows 
a  foot  and  a  half  of  water  plunging  down  the  'glory-hole,'  with  va- 
por rising  from  the  turmoil  below. — Photos  courtesy  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation  and  The   National  Archives. 
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vey  for  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  sea  was  launched 
in  1835.  The  First  International  Wa- 
terways Commission  was  set  up  in 
1895,  60  years  later.  In  1932  after 
many  commissions  had  submitted  nu- 
merous 'reports'  on  the  project,  a 
Saint  Lawrence  treaty  with  Canada 
was  drawn  up.  It  was  defeated  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1934.  Under 
the  new  powers  assumed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  since  1932, 
the  present  agreement,  not  a  treaty, 
for  commencing  the  work  was  signed 
In  Ottawa  by  Prime  Minister  Macken- 
zie King  of  Canada  and  J.  Pierpont 
Moffat,  United  States  Minister  to  Can- 
ada on  March    19,    1941. 

Behind  the  long  drawn-out  opposi- 
'  tion  to  the  project  has  been  the  con- 
sistent enmity  of  representatives  of 
railroad  interests  and  east  coast  ship- 
ping towns  who  have  seen  their  eco- 
nomic preeminence  threatened  by  the 
advent  of  the  long  heralded  inland 
waterway.  Like  most  Price  System  ac- 
tion, the  opposition  to  the  project 
has  been  based  not  on  the  needs  of 
America  as  a  whole  but  upon  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  financiers  and 
businessmen  involved.  The  waterway 
project  has  provided  a  classic  example 
of  how  in  America  the  interests  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  sabotaged 
by  the  interests  of  the  few. 

The  aggrandisement  of  the  individ- 
ual, not  the  well-being  of  the  nation, 
has  been  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
Saint  Lawrence  controversy   until   now. 

Since  1932,  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
advocated  and  planned  the  creation 
of  a  vast  system  of  inland  waterways 
linking  the  principle  rivers  and  lakes 
of  America  into  one  all-embracing  sys- 
tem. Such  a  system  would  provide 
deep-water  navigation  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Lake  Michigan,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Erie,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  Other  waterway  channels  will 
criss-cross  the  Continent,  carrying  the 
products  of  American  farms  and  fac- 
tories to   American   communities. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  waterway  pro- 
ject is  one  more  big  step  toward  this 
titanic  engineering  operation.  The 
Continental  Hydrology  is  beginning 
under  this  Price  System.  It  will  be 
finished  by  the  North  American  Tech- 
nate  when  North  America  moves  on 
to  its  destiny  of  an  integrated,  high-en- 
ergy civilization. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Recent  Patents 

NEW  METHODS. 

VOLUME  AND  EFFICIENCY 

AMONG   developments   in   Science 
and  Technology  noted  in  the  past 
few  weeks  are  the  following: 

More  Grain  Alcohol.  In  the  usual 
process  of  obtaining  alcohol  from 
corn  and  other  grains,  the  yield  is 
85  percent.  A  yield  of  95  percent 
is  now  possible,  according  to  patent 
No.  2,219,368,  by  adding  a  small 
amount  of  ground  soy  beans  to  the 
grain  mash.  The  soy  bean,  it  appears, 
contains  enzymes  which  break  down 
more  of  the  grain  starch  into  ferment- 
able sugars  which  are  then  broken 
down  Into  grain  alcohol  by  fermentive 
action. 

Colored  Stainless  Steel.  Stainless 
steel — strong,  lustrous,  corrosion-resist- 
ant— can  now  be  made  colorful  as  well 


'l_l       il  /^  '     Freshly     painted     cars 

Meatless  Oven    ^^n    l^^^^^    through 

this  new  'oven,'  in  which  the  temperature  is 
not  noticably  higher  than  outside.  Baking  the 
finish  -faster  than  heretofore  is  accomplished 
with  three-phase,  high-frequency  current,  pass- 
ing through  great  coils  of  electric  cable  and 
then  through  the  car  bodies,  inducing  heat 
in  the  metal.  This  new  induction  heating 
method,  shown  above  in  use  by  Chrysler,  is 
even  more  efficient  than  the  new  infra-red 
radiation  method  (see  Sept.  1940  Newscope). 
Both  are  faster  and  allow  less  heat  loss  than 
the  former  hot-air  oven,  in  which  the  body 
finish  dried  from  the  outside  toward  the  metal, 
delaying   drying. 


by  a  new,  simple  treatment.  Accord- 
ing to  patent  No.  2,219,554,  soaking 
stainless  steel  in  a  sulfuric  acid  solu- 
tion containing  an  'etching  inhibitor,' 
such  as  potassium  permanganate,  im- 
parts a  color — gold  to  black-brown, 
depending  on  the  length  of  time  in  the 
solution — to  the  surface.  The  color  Is 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  chrom- 
ium, iron,  cobalt  and  nickel  elements 
present  in  stainless  steel.  The  surface 
Is  said  to  become  even  smoother  than 
that  of  the  original  stainless  steel. 

Better  U.  S.  Cheese.  A  new  meth- 
od of  controlling  the  growth  of  cheese 
molds  now  makes  possible  the  produc- 
tion in  America  of  a  roquefort  cheese 
as  good  as,  or  better  than,  that  for- 
merly Imported  from  Roquefort, 
France.  The  new  process,  developed  in 
Washington  State  College  and  patent- 
ed (No.  2,227,748),  Is  based  on  the  dis- 
covery that  undesirable  cheese  molds 
'smother'  in  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing more  than  10  percent  carbon  diox- 
ide, while  the  growth  of  the  desirable 
molds  Is  only  slightly  reduced  by  this 
much  carbon  dioxide.  Improved  flavor 
and  uniform  quality  are  obtained. 

Higher  Gas  Yield.  Thirty  percent 
more  high-octane  aviation  gasoline 
than  heretofore  yielded  can  now  be 
obtained  from  crude  oil  through  a  new 
process,  according  to  a  recent  patent 
(No.  2,227,559).  This  greater  yield  is 
accomplished  by  adding  nickel  (sul- 
fate) to  the  usual  catalyst  (sulfuric 
acid)  In  the  refining  process. 

Warship  Construction.  Two  U.  S. 
Navy  men  have  developed  an  Improve- 
ment In  one  detail  In  warship  con- 
struction that  speeds  up  the  work  and 
eliminates  many  man-hours.  In  the 
welding  of  steel  decks  and  bulkheads 
the  uneven  distribution  of  heat  on  the 
steel  plates  causes  the  steel  plates  to 
buckle  on  cooling.  A  four-man  crew 
has  been  required  to  hammer  the 
plates  flat.  The  Navy  invention,  elim- 
inating the  four-man  hammering  crew, 
Is  a  one-man  device  that  smooths  out 
the  buckle  in  the  center  of  a  plate  by 
shooting  a  flame  onto  It  and  surround- 
ing the  area  with  jets  of  cold  air  or 
water. 

Better  Motor  Oil.  A  new  method 
of  treating  lubricating  oil  to  reduce  Its 
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TWO  WAYS  TO  MEET  A  PROBLEM:     At  left  are  farmers  of  the  Salinas   Valley   as  they   mobollzed   with   guns  to    break   a    strike.     At  the 
right  is  shown   part  of  the   mechanization  which    has  eliminated    nearly  half  of  the  strikers. — Photos  by  F.  Hal    Higgins. 


tendency  to  form  sludge  and  acids  in 
the  engine  has  been  patented  (No.  2,- 
223,941).  The  process  involves  adding 
triphenyl-phosphate  and  a  small 
annount  of  lecithin,  obtained  from  soy 
beans,  to  the  mineral  oil,  and  heating 
the  mixture  above  350  degrees  F. 

A    new    cellulose    acetate    yarn.      It 

is  claimed  to  be  much  stronger  than 
any  other  synthetic  or  natural  fiber.  It 
is  three  times  as  strong  as  silk,  and  can 
be  extruded  in  filaments  of  any  de- 
gree of  fineness,  making  it  usable  in 
hosiery,  tire  cord,  shirts,  transmission 
belting,  etc.  Soon  to  be  produced  by 
Celanese  Corp.,  its  output  will  be  con- 
fined to  industrial  and  defense  needs 
(parachutes,  powder  bags,  etc.),  for  an 
indefinite  time.     Wonder  why? 

Efficient  Stamping.  Newly  devel- 
oped equipment  for  stamping  (cutting 
out)  carton  boxes  has  enabled  one 
Milwaukee  company  to  reduce  the 
stamping  time  for  100  boxes  from  I  I 
minutes  to  1.8  minutes — one-sixth  the 
former  time — and  has  reduced  the  set- 
up (folding)  time  from  nine  minutes  to 
one-half  minute  —  one-eigtheenth  the 
former  time. 

Automatic  Pickup.  A  device  recent- 
ly developed  by  the  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co.  picks  up  screws  automatically  and 
increases  labor  productivity  from  300 
percent  to  900  percent.  This  device 
is  being  introduced  on  assembly  lines 
in  the  manufacture  of  telephones,  au- 
tomobiles, clocks,  and  in  similar  types 
of  assembly  work. 


AGRICULTURE 


LettuceMechanization 

MACHINES  REPLACE  GUNS 
IN  THE  LEHUCE  FIELDS 

IN  1936  the  great  lettuce  strike  v>as 
I  raging  in  the  Salinas  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. Led  by  CIO  labor  leaders, 
hard-worked  field  workers  went  on 
strike  and  picketed  lettuce  sheds  and 
packing  plants.  The  farmers  and  crop 
owners  retaliated  with  rifles  and  tear 
gas  bombs.     The  strike  was  broken. 

Today  a  new  weapon  is  replacing 
the  rifles  and  the  tear  gas  bombs  of 
yesteryear.  The  farmers  of  the  Sali- 
nas Valley  have  decided  that  there 
isn't  going  to  be  another  costly  strike 
like  the  one  in  1936,  not  ever  again. 
To  prevent  it  and  to  lay  the  ghost  of 
labor  trouble  forever,  they  have  called 
on  their  new  weapon,  more  effective 
and  more  lasting  than  guns  and  bombs 
— mechanization!  Get  rid  of  the  vast 
hordes  of  workers  and  substitute  small 
groups  of  trained  men  who  work  in 
concert  with  machines.  That  is  the  an- 
swer that  the  farmers  of  Salinas  have 
prepared  for  labor  'agitators.' 

In  1936,  when  the  big  strike  broke 
the  headlines  and  the  embattled  farm- 
ers broke  the  strike,  it  took  70  field 
workers  to  harvest  14  carloads  of  let- 
tuce daily.  Soon  the  wide-base,  4- 
wheel-drive  field  truck  was  introduced. 
Fitted  with  a  special  low  gear,  this 
Diesel-powered  truck  can   creep  down 


the  rows  at  a  speed  of  one  mile  per 
hour,  or  even  less,  and  hit  50  m.p.h.  on 
the  highway.  Field  workers  cut  loose 
the  lettuce  heads  just  ahead  of  the 
truck.  Gatherers  walking  alongside 
throw  the  loose  heads  into  the  truck 
body.  Big  baskets  mounted  on  rollers 
fill  the  floor  of  the  long  truck  body, 
and  when  the  truck  reaches  the  pack- 
ing sheds  these  filled  baskets  are  rolled 
off  the  truck  floor  to  be  immediately 
replaced  with  empty  baskets. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  new  picking 
method,  the  crew  of  70  field  workers 
per  14  carloads  has  been  cut  to  40 
field  workers  and  a  handful  of  drivers 
and  mechanics.  The  labor  force  has 
thereby  been  cut  43  percent. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  field  truck, 
lettuce  fields  had  to  be  intersected 
with  roads  for  the  old-type  delivery 
trucks.  Now,  with  the  necessity  for 
roads  eliminated,  because  the  new 
field  truck  goes  right  across  the  fields 
straddling  the  rows,  more  lettuce  is 
grown  and  the  new  trucks  handle  both 
the  field  and  the  road  transportation. 
The  harvesters  toss  heads  directly  into 
the  truck  instead  of  having  to  stop 
harvesting  to  carry  loaded  baskets  to 
a  waiting  conveyance  on  a  road.  (See 
p.  17,  The  TECHNOCRAT,  April,  '40). 

So  mechanization  is  doing  away  with 
the  need  for  transient  labor  as  modern 
methods  destroy  the  old  semi-peonage 
system.  But  the  present  state  of  the 
industry  is  far  from  a  finished  or  com- 
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plete  one.  New  machines  and  new 
methods  employing  even  fewer  men 
are  being  made  ready  for  use.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  months  of  1940,  two 
Salinas  lettuce  firms  began  experi- 
ments with  new  packing  equipment, 
and  a  new  machine  for  harvesting  let- 
tuce began  a  test  run  in  the  fields. 
Should  the  new  equipment  prove  suc- 
cessful it  will  make  new  inroads  on  the 
number  of  men  necessary  to  harvest 
lettuce — America's  number  one  salad 
ingredient. 

The  old  gun  and  bomb  technique  of 
settling  farm  labor  disputes  has 
aroused  intense  indignation  among  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  an  indignation 
fanned  to  fresh  flames  by  the  rev- 
elations  in  John    Steinbeck's   best   sell- 


ing novel,  'Grapes  of  Wrath.'  Tech- 
nocrats have  long  realized  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  itinerant  labor  problem  is 
changing  from  a  labor  problem  to  a 
relief  problem.  The  new  mechaniza- 
tion is  making  the  technique  of  force 
and  violence  unnecessary  by  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  vast 
groups  of  itinerant  labor.  Mechaniza- 
tion is  creating  a  new  problem  of  mil- 
lions of  agricultural  unemployed  whose 
presence  in  America  is  adding  another 
mite  to  the  pressure  on  the  American 
Price  System  of  scarcity.  When  the 
pressure  becomes  too  great  to  resist, 
a  complete  revision  of  agriculture  will 
have  to  be  made  on  a  technological 
basis  as  outlined  in  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT, March    1941,  p.   16. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  RELIEF 


More  Public  Works 

AFTER  DEFENSE:    PLANS 
FOR  ANOTHER  NEW  DEAL 

I  AST  month  the  TECHNOCRAT  in- 
1—  formed  its  readers  that  gloomy  pre- 
dictions of  vast  post-war  unemploy- 
ment were  being  made  by  responsible 
Wall  Street  sources.  Among  these 
pessimistic  prognosticators  was  BAR- 
RON'S Weekly,  Wall  street's  ace  fi- 
nancial magazine,  which  predicted  20,- 
000,000  unemployed  as  soon  as  the 
current  war  ends. 

On  March  17,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  effect,  confirmed 
these  predictions  by  moving  to  meet 
and  circumvent  the  coming  crisis.  To 
Congress  went  a  proposed  $6,000,- 
000,000,  six-year  public  works  program 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
Blueprints  and  plans  for  projects  to 
be  built  under  the  new  program  will 
be  prepared  at  once,  then  laid  on  the 
shelf  until  needed.  City  and  State 
governments  will  be  Invited  to  prepare 
similar  work  programs  to  tie  in  with 
the  national  effort.  The  entire  pro- 
ject of  road  and  highway  construc- 
tion, slum  clearance,  and  other  neces- 
sary public  works  will  be  ready  to 
swing  into  action  as  soon  as  unem- 
ployment appears  again  in  threaten- 
ing degree. 


This  post-war  works  program  is  a 
significant  indication  of  a  fundament- 
al shift  in  New  Deal  thinking.  It  sig- 
nals the  end  of  the  faith  of  the  '30s.' 
From  the  day  of  the  Blue  Eagle  until 
the  dawn  of  1940  it  was  evident  that 
the  government  had  faith  that  Ameri- 
can    business    could     be    temporarily 
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'pump  primed'  into  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent recovery.  The  new  works  pro- 
gram is  an  indication  that  the  federal 
government  has  at  last  been  forced  to 
realize  what  Technocracy  has  always 
proclaimed:  that  Price  System  Busi- 
ness and  private  enterprise  can  never 
recover. 


This  $6,000,000,000  budget  indi- 
cates that  the  American  government 
does  not  dare  to  permit  another  reces- 
sion like  that  of  1937  to  get  started 
again.  Hence  the  post-war  public 
works  program  to  make  jobs,  to  keep 
purchasing  power  circulating,  to  pro- 
vide a  market  for  the  products  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

By  thus  tacitly  admitting  that  Tech- 
nocracy's analysis  has  been  correct, 
the  federal  government  has,  in  effect, 
proclaimed  the  necessity  for  Techno- 
cracy as  a  method  of  social  operation 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 


Expensive  Health 

LOW  FINANCES  VETO 
HIRING  NEW  NURSES 

/^^ARE  of  the  sick  comes  second  to 
>~^  financial  considerations  in  this 
Price  System.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Hospital  as  relayed  to 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  last 
month.  Replying  to  the  report  of 
Blanche  Pfefferkorn,  director  of  studies 
of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Ed- 
ucation, who  charged  inadequacies  in 
nurses'  training  and  accommodations 
and  inadequacies  in  services  to  pa- 
tients at  the  County  Hospital,  the  ad- 
visory committee  stated,  "This  (sugges- 
tion for  overcoming  these  defects  by 
increasing  the  number  of  nurses)  is 
obviously  beyond  the  bounds  of  finan- 
cial possibility." 

The  situation  at  the  County  Hospi- 
tal provides  one  more  proof  of  the  in- 
ability of  our  present  Price  System  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Until  it  is  replaced  by  Techno- 
cracy's functional  operation  of  the 
North  American  Continent  we  may  ex- 
pect the  patients  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Hospital  to  continue  to  suffer 
neglect  and  the  hospital  staff  to  be 
overworked.  (And  other  doctors  and 
nurses  to  languish  for  want  of  patients, 
and  the  many  sick  for  want  of  medical 
attention!) 


CORRECTION:  The  article  'Un- 
der the  Surface,'  published  last 
month  with  permission  of  Its  author, 
Howard  Vincent  O'Brien,  was  con- 
densed from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  not  the  Tribune. 
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"If  we  wish  to  bring  plenty  and  se- 
curity to  the  majority  of  mankind  we 
must  learn  to  produce  food  and  goods 
directly  for  human  use  by  the  most  ef- 
ficient known  mechanical  methods.  If 
we  could  select  and  install  any  system 
of  production  we  wish,  the  one  which 
is  most  harmonious  with  our  age  and 
its  needs  is  Technocracy,  namely,  a  sys- 
tem which  would  provide  for  our  ma- 
terial needs  under  the  direction  of 
trained   industrial   engineers." 

— Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  noted  author,  speaking 
over  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  Wash- 
ington,   D.  C,    3/2/41. 


A  Warning 

"The  American   who  seeks  by  force 
to  reform  Europe  is  a  maniac." 
— Thomas  Jefferson. 

Techndte  Needed 

"We  have  not  yet  really  faced  the 
problem  which  brought  us  the  CCC 
Camps  and  the  NYA,  namely  the  lack 
of  employment  opportunities  for  young 
people.  .  .  . 

"Secondly  we  haven't  followed 
through  to  the  next  step  after  CCC 
camp  employment  and  training.  Boys 
are  healthier.  They  have  had  a  period 
of  employment.  They  have  received 
some  training.  But  what  next?  We 
still  haven't  solved  that  problem  of  un- 
employment." 
— Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  3/3/41. 

Wilson  Hated  'Wah' 

"Do  you  realize  that  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  war  vote  was  taken  in  1917, 
we  were  told  repeatedly  that  if  we 
simply  declared  war,  no  man  would 
cross  the  ocean? 

"I  talked  with  Mayor  La  Guardia 
the  other  day.  hie  was  a  member  of 
that  wartime  congress.  And  I  asked 
him  how  many  persons  he  thought  had 
voted  for  the  war  resolution  in  the  be- 
lief that  no  men  would  be  sent  over- 
seas. 

"Mayor  La  Guardia  said  he  estimat- 
ed that  fully  80  per  cent  of  Congress 
had  voted  for  the  war  resolution   be- 


cause   they    were    convinced    that    it 
would    not    involve    sending    American 
boys  to  fight  on  foreign  soil." 
— Congresswomen   Jeannette    Rankin    of    Mon- 
tana, 2/19/41. 

Then  What? 

"I  thought  it  was  rather  interesting 
when  we  took  testimony  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  within  the  last  five  or  six  weeks, 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations  should  in- 
dicate that  it  didn't  make  any  differ- 
ence who  won  the  war,  that  our  [agri- 
cultural] difficulties  would  be  precisely 
the  same  when  it  was  over." 
— Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Congressman  from  Illi- 
nois, over  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air, 
Washington,    D.  C,   3/2/41. 

System  at  Sea 

"Dr.  J.  W.  Beyan,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  International  Set- 
tlement, makes  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  post-war  problems. 
.  .  .  He  foresees,  however,  that  trouble 
will  arise  after  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  war  has  been  made  good,  since 
our  modern  economic  system,  wonder- 
fully efficient  in  meeting  a  demand  for 
commodities,  is  completely  at  sea 
when  it  has  to  deal  with  a  surplus,  even 
a  relative  surplus,  of  production  or 
productive  capacity." 
— The   Times,    London,    England,    11/27/40. 

And  No  System 

"The  trouble  with  the  profit  system 
the  last  dozen  years  is  not  that  it  hasn't 
worked    but    that    there    just    haven't 
been    profits." 
— Business  Week  magazine,    I  1/2/40. 

Can  Be  Sufficient 

"Fact  is  that  the  United  States  Is  In 
a  better  position  to  become  self-suf- 
ficient in  raw  materials  than  any  other 
area  in  the  world.  Supplies  within 
continental  U'.  S.,  coupled  with  those 
of  Canada  and  Mexico,  are  found  to 
cover  most  of  the  essentials.  Difficul- 
ties come  in  few  situations  that  are  im- 
portant." 
—Editors  of  United  States  News,  3/21/41. 


Could  Have  'Utopia' 

"We  could,  without  selling  a  single 
toothpick  abroad,  or  without  import- 
ing enough  lumber  to  make  a  tooth- 
pick, build  up  a  Utopia  such  as  we  have 
never  enjoyed  here  if  we  are  willing 
to  have  a  better  distribution  of  wealth, 
to  provide  for  adequate  purchasing 
power  for  the  masses,  to  give  the  work- 
er a  break  with  respect  to  hours  and 
wages,  and  to  give  the  salaried  class- 
es what  they  deserve." 
— Harry    Elmer   Barnes,    over  American   Forum 

of  the  Air,  3/2/41. 


Don't  Strain 

"Our  job  is  not  to  extol  the  virtues 
of  the  private  enterprise  system;  it  is 
to  make  the  system  work." 
— V.    D.    Kennedy,    managing    director   of   the 

Calif.    Retailers   Assn.,    at   their   meeting    of 

9/30/40. 


Graft  Pays 


"As  for  'honest  government,'  it 
might  cost  more  than  the  voters  want 
to  pay.  It  may  be  cheaper  for  a  bus- 
inessman to  contribute  to  the  world's 
charities  than  to  get  his  building  in 
shape  to  comply  with  the  building 
code.  One  restaurant  keeper  puts  it 
this  way:  'I  contribute  about  $1000  a 
year  to  be  let  alone.  After  trying  It 
the  other  way  I  say  it's  worth  every 
cent  of  it." 
— Ward    Boss,    in    the    Survey    Graphic,    April 

1941. 
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"Today  even  the  most  successful 
'revolution'  that  has  yet  been  imag- 
ined could  take  place  and  still  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  put  rivet  'A'  in 
hole  'B'  would  keep  right  on  putting 
rivet  'A'  in  hole  'B'.  The  man  who 
knows  how  to  service  a  live  wire  would 
keep  right  on  servicing  a  live  wire. 
The  man  who  knew  one  chemical  from 
another  would  keep  right  on  working 
at  his  chemistry. 

"Either  all  of  that — or  a  'mob'  would 
beat  itself  half  to  death  In  the  short 
interval  between  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  the  inevitable  surrender  to 
aggressors  who  still  possess  the  product 
of  science." 

— Manchester     Boddy,      Editor     Los     Angeles 
Daily   News,   2/26/41. 


A  LETTER  from  CANADA 


■  ■  ■  Suggests  That    Canadians  Would  Welcome 
Technocracy's   Proposals   for   'Aid   to  Canada' 


THAT  the  morale  of  the  Canadian  people  is  reach- 
ing a  low  level  is  indicated  in  a  letter  received 
March  20  by  The  TECHNOCRAT  from  an  ob- 
servant, patriotic  Canadian  in  British  Columbia,  Can- 
ada.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  letter: 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  Lend-Lease  Bill  is  commencing 
to  stir  up  the  dust  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  now.  Wish 
something  would  stir  us  up  a  mite.  We  are  one  big 
scrappy  family  here  and  so  much  time  is  taken  up  scrap- 
ping that  we  have  no  time  to  do  any  work.  The  ship- 
building is  a  tragedy,  with  most  of  the  men  working  only 
two  and  three  days  a  week  although  the  papers  say  we 
are  rip  snorters  for  action.  The  Vancouver  Creosoting 
has  shut  down,  the  pile-driving  for  new  shipyards  is 
motionless,  our  aircraft  production  is  in  an  unholy  mess! 

"The  Lend-Lease  Bill  has  certainly  given  our  poor  farm- 
ers the  jitters.  With  their  abundant  wheat  crop,  and 
with  nine  million  acres  of  wheat  land  to  be  eliminated 
this  year,  they  are  now  advised  that  their  best  custo- 
mer, Great  Britain,  may  not  be  a  customer  any  more  as 
the  U.  S.  is  about  to  give  their  wheat  for  the  cause. 
The  farmer  has  been  cruelly  shocked.  The  same  will 
apply  to  our  apples,  no  doubt.  We  had  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  apples  last  fall,  due  to  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  could   not  BUY  them.   .  .   . 

"The  suggestion  by  most  of  our  parties  is  that  we 
adopt  a  Coalition  Government  but,  to  quote  a  head- 
ing, 'LaPointe  Ignores  the  Point,'  and  MacKenzie  King 
agrees  with  him.  The  honorable  LaPointe  [Minister  of 
Justice,  at  Ottawa]  says  'such  a  plan  would  split  Can- 
ada, drive  .  .  .  [me  and  my]  .  .  .  Quebec  colleagues 
from  the  Government  and  undo  in  a  moment  years  of 
successful  work  to  unite  the  French  and  English  speak- 
ing people  of  Canada  behind  the  war  effort.'  I'm  still 
trying  to  figure  that  one  out.  You,  no  doubt,  know  that 
our  Premier  Pattulo  was  one  of  the  three  to  turn  down 
the  Rowell-Sirois  Report  [proposal  that  the  Dominion 
Government  assume  Provincial  debts,  along  with  cer- 
tain taxing  prerogatives].  Well,  two  days  ago,  British 
Columbia  got  a  bill  from  Ottawa  for  34  million  dollars 
incurred  during  our  depression  years.  What  a  friendly 
thought!     It  rather  looks  like  a   brick-bat. 

"Mrs.  Dorise  Nielsen  [see  p.  36,  TIME,  March  27],  our 
only  lady  member  of  parliament  and  certainly  the  live- 
liest and    most  forward   thinking,    has   been   warned    by 


LaPointe  that  she  has  been  mixing  with  bad  company 
and  that  she  should  be  more  careful.  She  has  been 
insisting  on  an  amendment  of  the  Defense  of  Canada 
Regulations.  In  a  recent  speech  she  said,  'We  must  in- 
sist that  the  Defense  of  Canada  Regulations  be  amend- 
ed so  that  they  protect  us  from  enemy  aliens  and  not 
protect  our  government  from  the  just  criticism  of  the 
people.' 

"Just  recently  one  of  our  CCF  [the  powerful  Cana- 
dian Commonwealth  Federation]  men  made  the  com- 
ment that  the  war  workers  were  discontented  and  were 
not  working  as  was  constantly  asserted  in  the  newspa- 
pers. For  this  remark  he  was  highly  criticised  in  the 
papers.  However,  things  got  so  hot  that  two  nights 
ago  a  well  displayed  announcement  appeared  in  the 
paper,  as  follows: 

'Editor,  Vancouver  Sun — 

In  view  of  the  statements  appearing  in  the  press 
and  recent  radio  broadcasts  calculated  to  cause 
people  to  suppose  that  the  shipyards  are  work- 
ing at  full  blast,  I  have  been  instructed  by  the 
membership  of  the  Shipyard  Labourers'  Union 
No.  I  to  give  you  the  facts  regarding  the  situa- 
tion as  it  affects  this  union  and  to  ask  you  to 
publish  this  letter.  During  the  last  two  weeks  in 
which  a  check  has  been  kept,  an  average  of  47 
men  on  the  pay  roll  at  the  Burrard  Dry  Dock 
Ltd.  have  registered  as  not  working,  while  on 
Monday,  March  10,  100  men  registered  at  this 
office  as  not  working.  We  feel  that  the  war  ef- 
fort and  the  best  interests  of  the  people  will  be 
more  adequately  served  if  the  truth  is  known  and 
we  operate  on  facts  instead  of  fancy.' 

"In  Littler's  and  Vivian's  plants  for  making  shell 
lathes,  etc.,  we  understand  that  things  are  also  in  a 
mess,  so  that  is  the  picture  in  general  and  we  feel  some- 
what sick  about  it.  In  addition  to  this,  we  read  recently 
that  a  fight  took  place  between  the  Highland  Light 
Infantry  Regiment  and  Quebec  City  police  in  which 
the  police  subdued  the  soldiers  with  tear  gas  bombs. 
In  my  estimation  that  is  the  most  striking  sign  so  far 
of  internal  uprising  and  there  have  been  several  others 
which  bear  out  the  feelings  of  workmen  and  soldiers. 
So  we  feel  as  though  we  are  on  top  of  a  volcano." 
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Some  Facts  on  the  Trends  in  Wages 
Taxes,  and  Profits  in  Manufacturing 


NOT  only  laymen  but  also  many 
economists  are  scratching  their 
heads  at  the  'peculiar'  things 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  economic 
system.  For  example,  why  should  the 
stock  exchange  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
toughest  financial  condition  in  its  his- 
tory, and  the  prices  of  stocks  and 
bonds  be  so  depressed,  while  Ameri- 
can industry  grinds  out  goods  fa^+er 
than  ever  before  and  prepares  to  pro- 
duce even  faster?  During  the  first 
World  War  when  American  produc- 
tion soared  to  new  highs,  so  did  wages 
and  salaries  and  net  profits,  and  so 
did  stock  and  bond  prices  and  the  pro- 
fits made  in  the  exchanges.  But  dur- 
ing 1940,  when  manufacturing  produc- 
tion was  12  percent  abovei  prosperous 
1929,  actually  hundreds  of  stock  and 
bond  brokers  voluntarily  went  out  of 
business,  and  the  general  prosperity 
that  was  expected  failed  to  materialize. 
Man-hours  of  employment  were  down, 
department  store  sales  were  down  6 
percent,  and  income  payments  were 
10  percent  below  those  in   1929. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  process 
of  producing  goods  in  today's  tech- 
nological America  results  in  the  crea- 
tion of  goods,  but  not  In  the  creation 
of  prosperity.  As  to  the  underlying 
reasons  for  this  situation — basically, 
the  impact  of  technology  —  see  past 
and  future  Issues  of  the  TEChlNO- 
CRAT.  In  this  article,  we  simply  pre- 
sent the  facts  and  figures  showing  that 
this  is  the  case. 

in  the  table  on  this  page  are  the  fig- 
ures for  each  year  from  1921  through 
1940  for  all  of  the  manufacturing  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States  (ap- 
proximately 92,000  now)  regarding: 
(a)  their  total  physical  volume  of  pro- 
duction, (b)  the  total  wages  and  sal- 
aries they  paid,  (c)  the  total  taxes  they 
paid,    and    (d)    their    net    profit    (after 
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All  Manufacturing  Corporations  in  the  U.  S. 
1921  throush  1940 


Mfg. 

Wages  & 

Taxes 

Net 

Per  Unit  of 

YEARS 

Production 

Salaries 

Paid 

Income 

Production 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(B) 

(C) 

1921 

56 

9,100 

793 

-435 

1922 

74 

9,700 

860 

2,330 

1923 

86 

12,000 

986 

3,174 

1924 

81 

1  1 ,400 

937 

2,418 

1925 

90 
77 

12,100 

1,077 
93! 

3,245 
2,146 

Average 

10,860 

Index 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1926 

95 

12,400 

1,139 

3,212 

1927 

95 

12,200 

1,065 

2,673 

1928 

100 

12,300 

1,1  18 

3,460 

1929 

1  10 

13,200 

1,161 

3,954 

1930 

91 

1  1,300 

952 

877 

Average 

98 

12,280 

1,087 

2,835 

Index 

127 

113 

117 

132 

89 

92 

1931 

74 

8,900 

731 

-931   ' 

1932 

57 

6,300 

647 

-1,827 

1933 

68 

6.300 

853 

77 

1934 

74 

7,900 

832 

778 

1935 

87 
72 

8,900 

1,315 
876 

1,508 
-75 

Average 

7,660 

Index 

94 

71 

94 

-3.5 

76 

100 

1936 

104 

10,200 

1,648 

2,570 

1937 

1  13 

1  1,300 

2,059 

2,545 

1938 

87 

9,300 

1,600 

931 

1939 

108 

10,800 

2,100 

1,900 

1940 

123 
107 

12,600 

3,000 
2,081 

2,500 
2,089 

Average 

10,840 

Index 

139 

100 

224 

97 

72 

161 

(D) 


100 


104 


-3.7 


70 

Figures  in  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  are  in  millions  of  dollars.  Sources  of  data:  (a)  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  index  of  the  physical  volume  of  manufacturing  production,  (b),  (c)  and 
(d)  Comipiled  by  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  from  statistical  reports  of  Treasury  and 
Labor  Departments,  and  published  in  the  bank's  March  1941  bulletin.  The  1939  and 
1940  figures  are  partly  estimated  by  the  bank,  (c)  Net  profits  after  taxes;  includes  in- 
terest received;  excludes  intercorporate  dividends  received:  (B),  (C)  and  (D)  Respec- 
tively, Wages  and  Salaries,  Taxes  and  Net  Profits  per  unit  of  productoin,  derived  by  di- 
viding the  index  numbers  of  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  by  the  index  numbers  of  (a)  and  multi- 
plying by   100. 
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taxes).  For  the  purpose  o|-  ex-irnirnnj 
the  trends,  the  minor  fluctuations  are 
eliminated  by  averaging  the  figures 
for  five-year  periods.  And  for  ease  of 
observing  the  relative  changes,  the 
figures  for  production,  wages,  taxes 
and  profits  for  the  last  three  periods 
are  made  relative  to  the  figure  in  each 
case  in  the  first  period,  which  is  made 
equal  to    100. 

This  set  of  index  numbers  for  the 
four  factors  is  presented  graphical- 
ly in  Chart  I  at  the  top  on  this  page. 
The  lower  chart  on  this  page  shows 
wages,  taxes  and  profits  in  relation  to 
production.  That  is,  profits,  etc.,  per 
unit  of  production. 

Comparing  the  1926-1930  period, 
characterized  by  'prosperity,'  with  the 
1921-25  period,  characterized  by  'nor- 
malcy,' all  the  factors  rose,  with  net 
profits  leading  and  wages  and  sal- 
aries trailing.  Then  in  the  1931-35 
period,  characterized  by  'depression,' 
the  net  profit  was  negative;  that  is, 
there  was  a  deficit.  And  taxes,  pro- 
duction and  wages  were  down,  but  not 
so  steeply.  During  the  'recovery'  pe- 
riod of  the  past  five  years,  1936-40, 
production  more  than  recovered,  with 
a  39  percent  increase  over  the  'nor- 
mal' period  of  1921-25,  and  a  9.5  per- 
cent increase  over  the  'prosperity'  pe- 
riod of  1926-30.  But  taxes  were  124 
percent  over  the  'normal'  period,  and 
85  percent  above  the  'prosperity'  pe- 
riod! Wages  and  salaries  rose  to 
even  with  'normal,'  but  to  13  percent 
under  'prosperity'!  While  net  profits 
rose,  they  wound  up  in  the  'recovery' 
period  3  percent  under  the  'normal' 
period,  and  27  percent  under  the 
'prosperity'  period!  It  is  to  be  kept  In 
mind  that  during  the  past  20  years  the 
population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased more  than  25  percent. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  an  expan- 
sion of  production,  accomplished 
mostly  by  increasing  use  of  machinery 
and  extraneous  energy,  does  not  bring 
a  corresponding  rise  in  wages  and  sal- 
aries and  net  profits.  This  is  best 
shown  in  Chart  II,  which  is  made  by 
adjusting  the  index  numbers  for  wages 
and  salaries,  taxes,  and  profits  in  re- 
lation to  the  Index  numbers  for  pro- 
duction. The  three  lines  represent  the 
relative  changes,  from  the  'normal'  pe- 
riod, of  wages  and  salaries  per  unit  of 
production,  taxes  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion, and  net  profits  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction. 
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The  most  impressive  part  of  this 
chart  is  the  relentless  decline  In  the 
wages  and  salaries  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion. It  neatly  takes  care  of  the  argu- 
ment on  the  part  of  Price  System  apol- 
ogists that  when  men  are  displaced  by 
machinery  this  displacement  Is  more 
than    made   up   by   the   Increased   em- 


ployment of  men  In  the  manufacture  of 
that  machinery.  The  figures  In  this  ar- 
ticle include  those  for  the  corporations 
that  manufacture  machinery.  Ma- 
chines also  make  machines.  During 
the  'recovery'  period,  the  past  five 
years,  wages  and  salaries  per  unit  of 
production,     having    declined    for    20 
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years,     were    28     percent    below    the 
1921-26  'normal'   period. 

(This  decline  of  28  percent  during 
the  past  20  years  is  for  wages  and  sal- 
aries per  unit  of  production.  The  de- 
cline in  man-hours  of  employment  per 
unit  of  production  is  much  greater,  in- 
asmuch as  wages  are  considerably 
higher  now.  Average  hourly  wages, 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  at  the 
end  of  1940  were  27.5  percent  higher 
than  the    1929  average.) 

This  trend  would  have  meant  great- 
er net  profits  for  the  manufacturers, 
but  government  has  found  It  neces- 
sary to  tax  more  and  more  of  the  pro- 
fits away.  Manufacturers  might  glad- 
ly have  suffered  this  increased  taxa- 
tion, instead  of  condemning  it,  be- 
cause government  spending  has  been 
the  one  factor  that  brought  the  Price 
System  out  of  the  'depression'  period 
at  all.  And  spending  has  been  pos- 
sible only  by  borrowing — going  into 
debt — and  taxing. 

As  manufacturers  have  paid  out  less 
and  less  in  wages  and  salaries  per  unit 
of  production,  employes  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  have  been  less  and 
less  able  to  buy  the  goods  they  (and 
machinery)  have  produced.  So,  in  or- 
der for  total  production  to  rise  at  all, 
since  investment  in  new  plant  was  al- 
most non-existent,  government  has  had 
to  tax  more  and  more  and  to  dole  out 
purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  vari- 
ous types  of  relief.  Thus,  manufac- 
turers, and  Business  as  a  whole,  have 
lived  on  borrowed  time  and  borrowed 
money  since  the  'depression'  period, 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  millions  of  in- 
dividual reliefers,  have  been  and  are 
on  relief.  The  main  type  of  relief 
project  right  now  is  defense. 

The  'peculiar'  events  in  the  econo- 
mic system  that  one  casually  observes 
in  the  daily  press  are  peculiar  only  to 
those  who  can't  realize  that  this  is 
1941,  not  twenty  years  ago.  Funda- 
mental changes  have  been  taking 
place.  Essentially,  these  changes 
have  stemmed  from  our  growing  abil- 
ity to  produce  more  and  more  goods 
with  fewer  and  fewer  man-hours  of 
work.  This  trend  is  unidirectional  and 
irreversible. 

We  "ain't  seen  nothin'  yet"  in  the 
way  of  'peculiar'  events,  while  Amer- 
ica's business  and  political  leaders 
struggle  to  hold  the  American  Price 
System   together. 

— A.S. 


Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Washington.    Photographs  courtesy  of  the   Bureau   of  Reclamation. 


Greatest  Structure 


(^(^\/CD        Twenty-five      minutes 

P  Y/^~\  n  \/  ''^  ^^^  afternoon  of 
b  I  UK  y  March  22,  1941,  was 
a  great  and  historic 
moment  for  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent. After  nearly  eight  years  of  con- 
struction, the  world's  largest  power 
plant"  at  the  world's  largest  dam  went 
to  work  generating  energy  from  the 
impounded  waters  of  the  Columbia 
River — two  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  photographs  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  on  the  opposite  page,  and  the 
one  above,  give  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  project.  The  concrete 
in  the  dam  equals  a  volume  four  times 
that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 
About  5,000  men  with  modern  con- 
struction machinery  placed  the  IOI/2 
million  cubic  yards  of  concrete  in  5 
years,  whereas  it  required  100,000  men 
20  years  to  build  the  Pyramid.  The 
dam  is  500  feet  thick  and  3,000  feet 
long  at  the  base.  It  is  550  feet  high. 
At  the  crest  it  is  30  feet  thick  and 
4,300  feet  long. 

The  Columbia  River  system  has  the 
second  largest  river  runoff  in  the  U.  S. 
and  it  will  create  a  reservoir  15!  miles 
long  behind  the  dam. 


On  Earth 


To  generate  power  there  will  be  18 
of  the  world's  largest  generators  (see 
front  cover),  each  of  108,000  kilowatt 
capacity,  and  three  minor  generators 
of  10,000  kw.  capacity.  The  eventual 
capacity  of  2,700,000  horsepower  will 
be  the  largest  single  source  of  energy 
on  this  planet  (Boulder  Dam  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  1,835,000  h.p.) 

Another  purpose  for  the  dam  be- 
sides power  production  is  irrigation. 
A  huge  pumping  plant  will  be  able  to 
pump  into  the  age-old  Grand  Coulee 
trough  above  the  dam  8,640,000  gal- 
lons of  water  a  minute — enough  to 
provide  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  U.  S.  with  all  the  water  normal- 
ly required  in  a  year  for  domestic  use. 
It  is  planned  to  utilize  this  diverted  wa- 
ter to  irrigate  1,200,000  acres  of  arid 
but  fertile  land  and  thus  to  create  a 
new  and  lush  agricultural  and  industrial 
area  (to  grow  and  produce  more  food 
and  goods  which  cannot  be  sold?). 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  a  tribute  to 
American  engineering  skill.  The  fact 
that  it  will  intensify  the  problem  of 
unsaleable  plenty  in  the  midst  of  pov- 
erty is  not  the  fault  of  the  engineers 
but  of  the  scarcity  requirements  of  the 
Price  System. 
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BUSINESS  has  looked  into  the  crys- 
tal ball  and  read  its  future.  BUS- 
INESS WEEK  (Feb.  I, '4 1),  spokes- 
man of  U.  S.  Business,  published  the 
conclusions  of  business  leaders  as  to 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  Business  in 
the  U.  S.  after  the  completion  of  the 
stupendous  defense  program. 

In  their  conclusions  these  business 
leaders  showed  a  measure  of  common 
sense;  revealed  that  the  events  of  the 
past  decade  have  taught  them  a  few 
of  the  facts  of  life. 

To  their  credit  it  must  be  noted  that 
business  leaders  did  not  propose  going 
back  to  the  type  of  operations  which 
prevailed  during  the  decade  1919  to 
1929.  Rather,  they  adopted  whole- 
heartedly a  device  invented  by  the 
New  Deal — a  type  of  dealing  that  was 
anathema  to  them  a  few  short  years 
ago. 

Here  in  part,  is  what  the  editors  of 
BUSINESS  WEEK  said: 

"If  H  has  nof  been  possible  in  normal  times 
to  raise  consumption  to  a  point  where  it  can 
swing  in  balance  with  production,  what  will 
happen  if  productive  capacity  is  still  further 
expanded,  once  War,  the  great  and  insatiable 
consumer  of  all  goods,  is  removed  from  the 
market  place?  This  is  the  basic  question 
for  which  business  seeks  an  answer  today,  and 
It  remembers  all  too  vividly  the  answer  last 
time — an  answer  told  in  terms  of  abandoned 
-factories,  ruined  investments,  erosion  where 
the  land  had  been  imprudently  plowed,  mort- 
gage holidays,  rust,  decay,  and   depression. 

"There  is  one  answer  to  this  problem  of 
expanded  production  in  post-war  times  which 
is  altogether  too  obvious — a  kind  of  state 
socialism.  But  within  the  framework  of  our 
present  system  of  private  profit  and  private 
enterprise  how  can  the  problem  be  answered? 

"The  answer  is  the  stamp  plan,  an  economic 
stopgap  that  has  become  a  social  success.  .  .  . 
The  rapidity  of  the  stamp  plan's  growth — 
and  the  government  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  its  extension — is  a  measure  of  the 
complete  acceptability  of  the  plan  to  pro- 
ducer,  to    distributor,    and    to   consumer." 

Let's  briefly  examine  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan: 

The  federal  government,  having 
gone  about  as  far  as  it  dared  in  the 
curtailment  of  acreages  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  growing  pressure  of  'sur- 
plus' farm  products,  and  not  daring  to 
return  to  the  outright  destruction  of 
ihese  products  as  in  earlier  days  of 
the  depression,  turned  to  another  at- 
tack: subsidizing  consumption.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture's  figures 
had  revealed  that  twenty  million  Amer- 
icans can  spend  an  average  of  only 
5  cents  per  meal  for  food,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  have  an  aver- 
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age  cash  Income  of  less  than  $70  per 
family  per  month,  while  'surpluses' 
continued.  In  order  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  direct  subsidy  of  food 
consumption  was  started  In  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  In  the  summer  of  1939,  and, 
after  some  difficulty  with  local  banks, 
the  government  extended  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan  as  rapidly  as  finances  per- 
mitted. In  January  1941  more  than 
3,000,000  persons  eligible  for  public 
assistance  in  more  than  250  areas  par- 
ticipated in  the  plan.  During  that 
month  alone,  through  the  stamp  plan 
the  government  spent  $7,000,000  di- 
rectly subsidizing  the  consumption  of 
2,735,000  lbs.  of  butter,  3,609,000  doz. 
eggs,  10,354,000  lbs.  of  pork,  4,738,- 
000  lbs.  of  lard,  32,52  1 ,000  lbs.  of  cer- 
eals, 37,880,000  lbs.  of  vegetables, 
25,127,000  lbs.  of  fruits.  In  selected 
localities,  persons  certified  by  local  re- 
lief agencies  as  needy  may  now  buy 
from  their  relief  allowances  a  weekly 
maximum  of  $1.50  worth  of  orange- 
colored  stamps,  which  are  good  at  any 
retail  store  for  purchases  of  any  regu- 
lar food  items.  With  every  $  1 .00  worth 
of  orange-colored  stamps,  the  recipi- 
ent gets  free  50  cents'  worth  of  blue- 
colored  stamps,  which  are  good  for  pur- 
chase of  the  food  items  listed  monthly 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
'surplus.'  Retail  merchants  get  cash 
at  banks  for  both  orange  and  blue 
stamps  at  face  value.  The  banks  then 
get  cash  from  the  local  relief  office 
for  the  orange  stamps  and  from  the 
federal  government  for  the  blue,  or 
'surplus,'   stamps. 

But  the  farmers  do  not  get  all  this 
subsidy — only  about  half  of  It.  Fur- 
thermore,   for    every    $1.00    appropri- 
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ated  only  75  cents  worth  of  'surplus' 
Is  moved,  according  to  recent  surveys. 
What  is  not  eaten  up  by  administra- 
tive costs  goes  to  jobbers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  leaving  the  farmers  with 
only  half  a  cake. 

But  that  Is  precisely  why  Business 
likes  the  Stamp  Plan — it  gets  Its  cut. 
That  is  why  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  join  local  re- 
lief agencies  in  petitioning  the  govern- 
ment to  extend  the  Plan.  This  is  an 
act  of  desperation  on  the  part  of  Bus- 
iness because  there  Is  bitterness  in  the 
New  Deal  medicine.  It  implies  govern- 
ment regulation  and  a  level  of  prices 
below  what  they  would  be  If  all  'sur- 
pluses' were  destroyed  (as  a  small  mi- 
nority of  business  leaders  advocate). 
But  Business  apparently  has  decided 
to  take  this  New  Deal  medicine,  even 
knowing  that  It  Is  bitter,  because  not 
to  take  it  means  an  earlier  death  of 
Business.  Possibly  they  have  a  hope 
that  some  day  they  can  discharge  the 
doctor,  throw  the  medicine  out  the 
window,  and  nurse  the  American  Price 
System  back  to  health  while  John  Q. 
Public  pays  the  bill.  They  hope  to 
have  Uncle  Sam  tax  the  majority  to 
keep  a  minority  In  business,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  subsidizing  a  great 
mass  of  relief  consumers.  And  they 
naively  Imagine  that,  after  defense, 
the  tax  load  and  the  relief  population 
can  be  expanded  Indefinitely. 

What  BUSINESS  WEEK  has  actually 
done  is  to  admit  publicly  (by  implica- 
tion) several  facts  which  Technocracy 
has  been  pointing  out  for  many  years: 

I.  Technological  Unemployment.  This 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fact.  The 
whole  purpose  of  this  look  Into  the  fu- 
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ture  by  Business  was  to  determine  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  vast  expan- 
sion of  productive  equipment  (both 
machines  and  power)  upon  our  post- 
defense  economy.  Their  conclusion 
was  that  there  will  be  a  huge  army  of 
unemployed  who  can  be  taken  care  of 
only  by  the  government.   (Seepage  12.) 

2.  Government  Deficit  Spending. 
The  necessity  for  not  only  continuing 
but  greatly  expanding  this  type  of 
spending  is  recognized  and  put  into 
the  record.  These  business  leaders 
know  that  the  operations  of  our  post- 
defense  equipment  will  result  in  'sur- 
pluses' and  that  government  will  have 
to  subsidize  consumers  because  the 
sum  of  wages  and  salaries  will  not  be 
great  enough  to  purchase  these  goods. 

3.  Abundance  Cannot  Be  Sold.  It 
is  recognized  that  abundance  cannot 
be  sold  but  must  be  given  away. 
Where  there  are  surpluses  Business  will 
destroy  them  but  will  not  give  them 
away — that  is  Government's  job — and 
Business  now  calls  upon  Government 
to  get  ready  to  do  the  job  in  the  near 
future  in  a  bigger  way  than  ever. 

4.  The  American  Price  System  Is 
Dying.  The  most  serious  admission  im- 
plied in  Business's  grasp  at  the  Stamp 
Plan  is  that  Business  can  no  longer  op- 
erate 'on  its  own'  (See  chart,  p.  II, 
The  TECHNOCRAT,  March  1941).  In- 
stead of  considering  what  will  happen 
to  our  total  social  economy,  these  bus- 
iness leaders  have  picked  a  nice  cozy 
shelter  for  themselves  behind  the  vast 
borrowing  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Let  us,  then,  consider  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  condition  of  America 
"after  defense." 

There  is  only  one  certainty  in  this 
future.  It  will  be  unlike  anything  so 
far  seen  on  this  Continent — or  in  world 
history.  All  trends,  that  have  for  the 
past  decade  been  weakening  the 
American  Price  System,  will  be  greatly 
aggravated  by  defense  borrowing, 
taxing  and  spending.  No  compromise 
scheme  tried  in  1939  will  suffice  to 
meet  the  situation  as  it  will  exist.  The 
unemployed  will  exceed  in  number  all 
previous  totals.  These  unemployed 
will  be  not  only  the  lame,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind,  but  also  skilled  workers,  ex- 
ecutive white-collar  workers,  teachers, 
doctors,  lawyers.  Small  businesses  will 
fold  in  great  numbers.  Installment  con- 
tracts will  be  defaulted  in  reams. 
Homes  and  farms  will  be  lost  by  whole 
subdivisions.  Chaos  will  threaten  and 
no  two-bit  stamp  plan  will  stop  the  de- 


U.  S.  POPULATION 

ITS  LIVELIHOOD 


PRIVATE:   Private,  non-agricultural  employ- 
ment,    including     self-employed — and     de- 
pendents.    AGRICULTURE:     Farm    popula- 
tion not  wholly  on  relief.    GOVERNMENT: 
Dependent      upon      Government      payrolls, 
work-relief    projects    and    direct    relief. 
The    above    figures  for    1929   and    1939   repre- 
sent estimates    by  The   TECHNOCRAT,    using 
U.   S.   government   data.     The   figures  for   'Af- 
ter  Defense'   are   calculated   on  the   basis  of  a 
probable   minimum    10%   increase   in   industrial 
efficiency  and  the  expected   increase  in   popu- 
lation,    and     refer    to    a    theoretical    situation 
following    the    defense    effort    and    just    before 
full  national  reorganization.  Actually,    100%  o^ 
population  may  be  in  'government. 


luge.  1930,  in  retrospect,  will  appear 
merely  as  practice  for  a  real  debacle. 
No  multi-billion-dollar  plan  for  public 
works  (as  at  present  proposed  by  the 
old  New  Deal)  will  feed  this  army  of 
gaping  mouths.  Nor  will  our  financial 
and  political  institutions  survive  the 
addition  of  a  multi-billion  relief  debt 
to  the  then  existing  multi-billion  de- 
fense debt. 

There  is  only  one  plan  of  operations 
that  will  prevent  complete  chaos  be- 
cause there  is  but  one  organization — 
Technocracy  Inc. — whose  solution  takes 
Into  account  the  necessities  of  the  situ- 
ation. There  are  only  two  things  that 
we  can  do  with  the  vast  supply  of 
power  and  machinery  which  is  being 
installed;  we  can  let  it  become  idle 
when  the  boom  is  over  and  thus  invite 
stark  chaos,  or  we  can  operate  it  for 
the    benefit   of  the   whole    population. 

Such  operation  requires  a  technolog- 
ical administration  not  only  to  produce 
but  to  distribute.  Distribution  cannot 
be  by  price,  when  our  vast  productive 
capacity  is  turned  to  produce  an  act- 
ual abundance  of  goods  and  services. 
Purchasing  power  cannot  be  based  up- 
on wages  and  salaries.  Energy  con- 
verted— the  physical  cost — must  be 
made  the  unit  of  'cost'  and  the  En- 
ergy Certificate  as  designed  by  Tech- 
nocracy must  then  be  made  the  me- 
dium of  distribution.  Only  then  will 
the  population  of  North  America  make 
intelligent  use  of  our  immense  re- 
sources, of  our  vast  technology,  and  of 
our  competent,  trained  personnel  to 
produce  the  abundance  of  which 
America  is  capable.  It  is  an  insult  to 
our  intelligence  to  propose  that  we 
destroy  surpluses;  it  amounts  to  Conti- 
nental sabotage  to  propose  that  we 
set  aside  more  millions  of  American 
citizens,  label  them  'paupers,'  and  dole 
out  to  them  a  pittance  by  means  of 
free  stamps.  We  are  now  compelled 
to  give  free  goods  and  services  meag- 
erly  to  some  twenty  million  Americans 
by  stamp  plans  in  order  to  keep  a 
shrinking  business  system  limping 
along.  U.  S.  Business  is  willing  to  see 
more  millions  of  Americans  (it  may  be 
40  millions)  put  into  the  same  miser- 
able condition.  Technocrats,  how- 
ever, know  that  facilities  are  here  (in- 
cluding the  design  of  operations)  to 
put  all  Americans  into  the  class  of 
consumers  of  abundance — not  by  nig- 
gardly food  stamps  but  by  Energy 
Certificates.  This  is  our  only  alter- 
native— short  of  chaos!         — A.  H.  S. 
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What  Is 
Technocracy? 


TECHNOCRACY  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  mem- 
bership organization  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  Con- 
tinental Organization  with  offices  and  mem- 
bers in  the  principal  countries  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  is  not  a  financial 
racket  or  a   political   party. 

Technocracy  Inc.  operates  only  on  the 
North  American  Continent  through  the 
structure  of  its  own  Continental  Head  quar- 
ters. Area  Controls,  Regional  Divisions,  Sec- 
tions, and  Organizers  as  a  self-disciplined, 
self-controlled  organization.  It  has  no  affilia- 
tions with  any  other  organization,  movement, 
or  association,  whether  in  North  America  or 
elsewhere. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  Continent 
has  the  natural  resources,  the  physical  equip- 
ment, and  the  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  an  abundance. 

Technocracy  finds  that  the  production  and 
distribution  of  an  abundance  of  physical 
wealth  on  a  Continental  scale  for  the  use  of 
all  Continental  citizens  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Continental  technological  con- 
trol— a  government  of  function. 

Technocracy  declares  that  this  Continent 
has  a  rendezvous  with  Destiny;  that  this  Con- 
tinent must  decide  between  Abundance  and 
Chaos  within  the  next  few  years.  Technoc- 
racy realizes  that  this  decision  must  be 
made  by  a  mass  movement  of  North  Ameri- 
cans trained  and  self-disciplined,  capable  of 
operating  a  technological  mechanism  of 
production  and  distribution  on  the  Conti- 
nent when  the  present  Price  System  becomes 
impotent  to  operate.  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
notifying  every  intelligent  and  courageous 
North  American  that  his  future  tomorrow 
rests  on  what  he  does  today.  Technocracy 
offers  the  specifications  and  the  blueprints 
of  Continental  physical  operations  for  the 
production    of  abundance   for  every   citizen. 
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Twenty-four  Years  Ago  — 


in 


ON  a  frosty  morning  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  April 
of  the   year    1917,    I    went   to 
my  work   in   the   machine   shop   of  the 

Company  in  the  city  of 

in    the    state    of    Massachusetts.      The 

Company     employed,     at    that 

time,  four  thousand  men  making 
grinding  wheels  and  grinding  machin- 
ery. I  was  working  in  a  small  loft 
doing  assembly  work.  Mostly  the  talk 
was  about  war,  and  all  were  for  peace. 
Emphatically  no  one  in  that  room 
wanted  this  nation  to  go  to  war. 

But  this  frosty  morning,  after  we 
had  gathered  and  were  ready  to  be- 
gin our  day's  work,  the  boss  announced: 
'Today  there  is  to  be  a  flag  raising 
and  the  company  wishes  all  of  us  to 
attend  in  a  body.  We  are  to  form 
ranks  at  once  outside  this  building  and 
march  together  to  the  flag  raising. 
After  the  ceremony  is  over  you  may 
all  go  to  your  homes.  The  company 
is  paying  you  for  the  day.' 

PAID  FLAG  WAVERS 

To  refuse  under  those  conditions  and 
at  that  time  to  attend  a  flag  raising 
on  the  invitation  of  your  company 
which  was  paying  you  for  your  attend- 
ance would  be  but  to  bring  suspicion 
upon  yourself — suspicion  of  disloyalty 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  You 
would  lose  your  day's  pay;  probably 
lose  prestige  with  the  shop  foreman; 
and  possibly  lose  your  job.  So  we  all 
formed  ranks  outside. 

Soon  we  were  part  of  a  long  line  of 
men,  peace  loving  and  opposed  to 
war.  At  this  stage  each  man  was 
given  a  United  States  flag  about  18 
inches  long  on  a  staff  two  feet  long. 
Then  the  order  for  marching  was  given 
and  swiftly  we  covered  the  four  miles 
to  the  city  Common  behind  the  city 
hall.  Our  boss,  who  was  always  quot- 
ing Christ  for  peace,  was  at  our  side 
'Marching  as  to  War.' 

Soon    it   became   apparent   that   we 
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4000  of  the Company  were  not 

the  only  ones  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  flag  raising;  for,  as  we  came  to 
the  wire  mills  and  envelope  factories, 
we  saw  other  men  with  little  flags  the 
same  as  we  had,  swelling  our  long  col- 
umn. As  we  entered  onto  the  Com- 
mon, where  the  exercises  were  to  take 
place,  we  could  see  other  columns  of 
marching  men  as  extensive  as  ours  and 
converging  from  several  other  streets. 
So  perfectly  was  the  marching  timed 
and  our  movements  handled,  that  the 
heads  of  the  various  columns  reached 
the  center  of  the  park  at  the  same 
time.  Then  our  ranks  become  demor- 
alized,  as  was  intended. 

In  the  center  of  the  park  was  a  flag 
pole,  the  same  one  that  had  been 
there  all  along.  To  the  top  of  that 
pole  was  hauled  the  flag.  Jammed 
around  that  flag  pole  were  20,000 
men.  Then  the  order  came  to  raise 
our  flags,  which  we  did.  And  the 
cameras  clicked. 

Our  general's  face  relaxed  as  though 
he  had  accomplished  well  a  delicate 
task,  and  looking  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  he  said,  'That's  all.  Now  you 
may  go.' 

The  next  day  we  saw  our  picture  on 
the  front  page  of  each  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers of ,  with  a  caption  under- 
neath stating  that  we  were  American 
citizens  clamoring  for  this  country  to 
declare  war  against  Germany.  My 
picture  was  there  with  flag  held  aloft 
— -'Clamoring  for  war!'  But  I  did  not 
want  war.  Our  boss  was  not  in  favor 
of  war,  still,  his  picture  was  there  with 
the  war  clamorers. 

The  text  accompanying  those  pic- 
tures stated  that  the  men,  instead  of 
going  to  work  that  day,  had  congre- 
gated on  the  city  square  and  staged 
a  demonstration,  and  that  they  had 
waved  flags  and  shouted:  'We  want 
war!  We  want  war!  We  want  war!' 
But  there   had    been    no   shouting   and 


the  war  had  not  been  mentioned.  We 
did  not  go  there  of  our  own  free  will, 
but  were  paid  to  go  there  by  our  em- 
ployers. No  one  in  that  big  crowd 
had  gone  there  to  demonstrate  for 
war. 

What  happened  there  also  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  in  many  other 
communities  in  the  United  States 
where  there  are  shops,  mills,  mines,  or 
factories.  Big  Business  had  carried 
out  to  a  nicety  the  order  from  Finance. 
Countless  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  day,  printed  on 
the  front  page  a  large  picture  of 
crowds  demanding  war.  The  newspa- 
pers were  obedient  to  Finance.  The 
same  man  had  written  the  copy  for  all 
of  those  newspapers — that  part  which 
was  to  go  with  the  picture  of  the  war 
clamorers — and  had  written  it  before 
the  pictures  were  taken. 

PICTORIAL  "PROOF" 

hiere  was  positive  proof  of  the  war 
sentiment  throughout  the  United 
States! 

On  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1917,  war 
was  declared. 

The  same  or  other  powerful  organ- 
izations will  probably  use  new  tactics 
to  get  America  into  this  new  European 
war.  But  for  the  same  reason:  To  try 
to  perpetuate  the  values  of  the  waning 
Price  System. 

The  war  in  Europe  and  the  war  in 
Asia  is  not  our  war.  Our  problem  and 
our  opportunity  Is  on  this  Continent. 
We  have  work  to  do  at  home  in  help- 
ing to  establish  the  Technate  of  Amer- 
ica. Technocracy  proclaims  a  new  pa- 
triotism for  the  people  of  America. 

Technocracy  has  the  blueprints  for 
a  Continental  functional  control.  When 
you  study  Technocracy  you  will  grasp 
the  meaning  of  a  new  freedom,  a  new 
loyalty,  and  a  New  America.  You  will 
realize  that  the  most  important  event 
in  all  history  is  about  to  take  place  on 
this  Continent. 

—WILLIAM   R.  ALLEN  (I  1833-2) 
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R-D-ll833-34AREA-TCCMNOCRACy  INC-L05  ANCELE5 •  CALIFORNIA 


SfArfling  Testimony 
Confirmi  Technocracy's 
Analysis  and   Predictions 


►  COAL 

►  TEXTILES 

►  STEEL 

►  RAILROADS 


TECHNOLOGY  and 

the  MEN 


TNEC    Verifies    Technocracy's    Findinss: 
Technology  Is  Smashing  The  Price  System 


FOR  three  years,  a  special  Con- 
gressional investigating  comnnit- 
tee  in  Washington  has  been  en- 
gaged in  spending  a  million  dollars, 
getting  20,000  pages  of  testimony 
from  635  witnesses  for  95  industries, 
and  scratching  their  heads — they  were 
learning  the  facts  of  life  in  America, 
and  were  trying  to  figure  out 
some  concrete  recommendations.  Last 
month,  under  a  prevailing  sentiment 
of  disappointment,  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  closed  up 
shop. 

The  Committee,  made  up  of  three 
Senators,  three  Representatives  and 
one  expert  each  from  six  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  was  searching — 
like  Ponce  de  Leon — for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth.  The  life  they  were  seeking 
to  prolong  was  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Price  System. 

In  1932,  through  a  rash  of  unsolicit- 
ed publicity,  the  American  public  be- 
came aware  of  some  'revolutionary' 
facts  about  America.  After  more  than 
a  decade  of  research.  Technocracy 
told  of  its  findings.  These  were  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  increasing  applica- 
tion of  technology  and  extraneous  en- 
ergy to  the  means  whereby  we  live, 
certain  irreversible  trends  would  in- 
evitably bring  the  American  Price  Sys- 
tem to  a  point  where  it  could  no  long- 
er function.  On  the  basis  of  these 
findings,  Technocracy  designed  a  tech- 
nological social  system  in  accordance 
with  America's  abundant  natural  re- 
sources, technology  and  technical  skill. 

Many  were  those  who  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  trends  to  which  Tech- 
nocracy pointed,  and,  in  1933,  the 
New    Deal    took    over    in    Washington 


to  patch  up  the  Price  System  and 
prove  Technocracy  wrong.  After  one 
term  of  New  Deal  patchwork,  recov- 
ery had  not  been  achieved.  There 
were  still  10  million  unemployed.  Bus- 
iness was  impatient,  chiefly  because  it 
hadn't  appreciated  that  the  New  Deal, 
with  its  catch-phrase  'forgotten-man,' 
was  not  a  new  deal  at  all,  but  the  last 
hope  of  Business — a  last-ditch  stand  to 
preserve  the  Old  Deal. 

WAS  TECHNOCRACY  CORRECT? 

Maybe  something  fundamental  was 
wrong  with  the  system!  At  the  out- 
set of  the  New  Deal's  second  term, 
the  President  established  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  with  a  reported 
13  million  dollars  to  spend,  to  examine 
the  American  economy  thoroughly.  In 
1937  it  reported  its  investigation  in 
its  'Technological  Trends  and  National 
Policy.'  And  lo!  Its  findings  com- 
pletely substantiated  those  of  Tech- 
nocracy. Unmistakable  trends  were 
revealed  to  be  bringing  the  American 
Price  System  to  the  end  of  its  rope. 
The  recommendations  were  feeble  and 
pathetic  indeed,  because  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  more 
New  Deal  patchwork  to  postpone  the 
day   of   reckoning. 

Typical  of  Price  System  wishful- 
thinking  has  been  the  late  TNEC. 
While  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee research  was  conducted  by  paid 
experts,  the  TNEC  was  to  re-examine 
the  national  economy  one  more  time 
— this  time  by  means  of  public  hear- 
ings before  Congressmen.  The  Admin- 
istration would  not  believe  there  was 
no  way  out — no  way  back  to  the  hey- 
day of  the  late  '20s. 


The  press,  when  it  found  space 
among  international  news,  treated  the 
TNEC's  findings  and  recommendations 
slightingly,  to  say  the  least.  Business 
Week  magazine  referred  to  its  closing 
last  month  thus:  'TNEC — Magnificent 
Failure.'  The  reason  for  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  business  is  not  hard  to 
find.  As  the  investigation  progressed 
the  press  had  chortled  that  the  hear- 
ings would  disprove  Technocracy — or 
prove  it.  That  Technocracy's  findings 
have  again  been  proved  correct  brands 
the  TNEC  a  flop. 

This  'magnificent  failure'  of  the 
TNEC  is  no  reflection  on  the  person- 
nel of  the  Committee;  their  assignment 
was  impossible  to  start  with.  They 
were  not  instructed  thus:  "Learn  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  and  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  about  full  utilization  of  Amer- 
ica's resources  for  the  greatest  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  population."  If  this 
had  been  their  purpose,  they  would 
doubtless  have  called  Howard  Scott 
to  Washington  for  the  vast  contribu- 
tion he  could  make  to  this  end.  Their 
recommendation  could  have  been 
nothing   but  Technocracy. 

But  the  TNEC  was  supposed  to  give 
the  New  Deal  a  helping  hand  in  its 
darkness,  and  President  Roosevelt,  in 
a  message  to  the  Committee  in  April 
1938,  reminded  it  that  the  New  Deal 
was  "a  program  to  preserve  private 
enterprise  for  profit  by  keeping  it  free 
enough  to  be  able  to  utilize  all  our  re- 
sources of  capital  and  labor  at  a  pro- 
fit." So  Chairman  O'Mahoney  brave- 
ly reassured  fellow  wishful-thinkers  at 
the  outset  and  again  at  the  end  of 
the  hearings  that  its  purpose  was  "to 
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strengthen  our  traditional  economic 
and  political  order,"  and  that  it 
sought  "to  tester  and  encourage  pri- 
vate business,"  and  "to  preserve  (!)  op- 
portunity for  all  the  people." 

While  the  TNEC  could  not,  under 
the  circumstances,  recommend  Tech- 
nocracy's solution  to  the  national 
problem,  it  could  not  avoid  verifying 
Technocracy's  original,  startling  an- 
alysis. Its  recommendations  were  weak, 
few,  and  short — indicating  more  New 
Deal,  red  tape,  regulation  and  control 
to  discourage  monopolies;  let  a  larger 
number  of  chiselers  have  a  chance  at 
the  great  American  sucker,  the  con- 
sumer. But  It  did  a  great  service  in 
bringing  up  to  date  in  the  public  rec- 
ord facts  and  figures  on  the  same  un- 
derlying trends  brought  out  by  the 
previous  investigations,  and  shows  the 
trends  to  have  become  more  advanced 
and  acute. 

Space  permits  only  a  condensed, 
simplified  summary  of  these  trends, 
which  are  highly  complex  in  their 
causes  and  effects.  (See  the  chart  for 
some  of  them.) 

Here  in  brief  is  the  way  our  econ- 
omy is  supposed  to  operate:  Con- 
sumer funds  are  spent  for  goods.  The 
bulk  of  this  money  returns  to  the  pool 
of  consumer  funds  by  way  of  wages 
and  salaries  and  part  of  the  profits, 
but  a  portion  is  withheld  as  savings 
by  the  recipients  of  the  profit.  These 
savings  in  time  are  returned  to  the 
pool  of  consumer  funds  when  they  are 
invested  as  capital  In  new  productive 
equipment.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  the 
system  must  continuously  expand  if  It 
is  to  operate  for  long. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  more 
rapid,  technological  means  of  produc- 
tion during  recent  decades,  the  ability 
of  the  existing  industrial  plant  to  pro- 
duce ever  more  goods,  has  outstripped 
the  growth  in  consumer  funds,  or  pur- 
chasing power.  This  is  because  goods 
are  produced  with  ever  less  human  ef- 
fort and  ever  more  non-human  energy 
resulting  in  a  decline  in  wages  and 
salaries,  and  because  the  vast  pool  of 
savings  has  not  been  returned  to  the 
pool  of  consumer  funds  through  in- 
vestment in  new  productive  equlo- 
ment,  which  hasn't  been  needed.  The 
investment  of  capital  in  recent  years 
has  mainly  been  confined  to  invest- 
ment in  equipment  to  displace  exist- 
ing equipment,  making  for  ever  more 
efficient  production,  ever  less  pur- 
chasing  power,   ever  more   idle   money 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION:  Physical  volume  of  output  in  manufacturing  and  mining 
(Federal  Reserve  Board).  TOTAL  WAGES  &  SALARIES:  (TNEC  Monograph  7,  Table 
37-A).  PUBLIC  DEBT:  Total  local,  state  and  federal  indebtedness  (Brookings  institution). 
U.  S.  POPULATION:  (Census  Bureau).  TOTAL  PERSONS  EMPLOYED:  All  gainfully  em- 
ployed, including  self-employed  (TNEC  Monograph  7,  Table  37 — NICB  estimates).  NA- 
TIONAL INCOME:  Wages,  salaries,  dividends,  interest,  rents,  royalties,  entrepeneurial 
withdrawals  and  savings  of  private  enterprise — net  value  of  goods  and  services  (TNEC 
Monograph  7,  Table  37-A).  INDUSTRIAL  MAN-HOURS:  Total  man-hours  worked  in  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  S.  N.  R.  1150).  CASH  FARM  INCOME: 
Excludes   government   payments    (TNEC    Exhibit  2678). 


and  men.  The  economic  system  has 
been  held  together  during  the  past 
ten  years  only  because  Government 
has  piped  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
vast  pool  of  idle  money  into  the 
dried-up  pool  of  consumer  funds 
through  the  process  of  going  Into  debt 
(see   chart)   and    spending. 

In  its  summary  of  Profits,  Produc- 
tive Activities  and  New  Investment 
(Monograph  No.  12),  the  TNEC  ob- 
serves the  following: 


"...  Savings  are  made  by  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  do  not  or  will 
not  themselves  consume  the  output  of 
the  capital  goods  which  their  savings 
can  create.  Consequently,  if  a  de- 
cline in  the  national  Income  is  to  be 
avoided,  such  savings  must  be  invest- 
ed in  facilities  destined  either  (I)  to 
Increase  the  consumption  levels  of 
others  [Community  Chest?]  or  (2)  to 
take   business   away   from   the   existing 

facilities.    .    .    .  (Continued   on    Page    18) 
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TECHNOLOGY  and    the    MEN    in 


COAL  MINING 


Congressional  Investisating  Committee  Hears  Witnesses 
Tell    Of  Wide-Spread    Technological    Unemployment 


OCCASION:  The  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee's  hearing 
on  the   effects  of  technology   in   the   coal   industry. 

PLACE:     Caucus   Room,   Senate   Office    Building,   Washington,    D.   C. 

TIME:    April  25,    I940r   10  a.  m. 

PRESENT:  Mr.  O'Connell  (acting  chairman);  Senators  O'Mahoney 
(chairman)  and  King;  Representative  Williams;  Messrs.  Kades, 
Sumner  Pike  (SEC),  Isador  Lubin  (Dept.  of  Labor),  A.  F.  Hin- 
richs  (Dept.  of  Labor),  Theodore  Kreps  (TNEC  advisor),  and 
Brackett;  Present  also  were  S.  Abbot  Maginnis  (,Dept.  of  Justice), 
William  T.  Chantland  (Federal  Trade  Comm.),  and  Dewey  Ander- 
son   (TNEC   consultant   and    Executive    Secretary). 

WITNESSES:  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Polakov  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers  of  America   and    Mr.    Renton,   a   disemployed    miner. 

Dr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Kennedy,  what  is  your  position  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Dr.  Anderson.   Is  that  an  affiliate  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the 

C.  I.  o.? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  C.  I.  O. 

Dr.  Anderson,  hlow  many  mine  workers  are  organized  in 
your  United  Mine  Workers  organization? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Six  hundred  thousand.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Anderson.  So  that  you  are  speaking  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  coal  miners  in  America. 

Mr.  Kennedy.   I  believe  so. 

Dr.  Anderson.   Dr.  Polakov,  you  are  an  engineer? 

Dr.  Polakov.   I  am  a  management  engineer. 

Dr.  Anderson.  hHow  long  have  you  been  engaged  with  or 
related  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  organization? 

Dr.  Polakov.  I  am  director  of  their  engineering  depart- 
ment and  have  been  for  a  little  over  3  years. 

Dr.  Anderson.  And  both  of  you  have  been  studying  this 
problem  of  the  impact  of  technology  on  mine  workers  and 
mining? 

Dr.  Polakov.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kennedy.   Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  prepared  a  summary  of  the  facts 
and  data  which  are  contained  in  this  table  which  will  be 
filed  with  the  committee. 

Acting  Chairman  King.   It  will  be  received. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Coal  mining  has  been  considered  a  sick  in- 
dustry for  many  years.  As  far  back  as  March  1932,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Appalachian  Coals,  Inc., 
took  cognizance  that  "unemployment  mounts  and  communi- 
ties dependent  upon  profitable  production  are  prostrated." 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  consistently 
supported  measures  tending  to  stabilize  the  coal  industry. 
They  sponsored  the  National   Bituminous  Coal  Act,  the  es- 


tablishment of  minimum  prices,  and  in  every  other  way  pos- 
sible have  been  helpful. 

While  this  legislation  has  as  yet  not  had  a  chance  to  op- 
erate, it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  force  of  technology  is  closing 
the  economic  scissors  that  cut  the  life  line  of  employment 
on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  coal  miners  precariously 
hang. 

One  blade  of  these  scissors  continually  cuts  the  number 
of  men  needed  to  produce  each  ton  of  coal,  while  the  other 
blade  cuts  the  number  of  tons  needed  to  carry  on  industry, 
transportation,  and  the  generation  of  heat,  light,  and  power. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  technology  of  coal  mining  has  steadily 
increased  productivity  of  labor  from  less  than  3  tons  (2.98) 
per  day  in  1900  to  4.6  tons  in  a  much  shorter  (23.9  per- 
cent) workday  in  1938.  Since  the  advent  of  mechanical 
loading,  the  time  needed  to  produce  I  ton  of  bituminous 
coal  has  been  shortened  by  17  minutes;  this  means  that  15 
years  ago  the  production  of  I  ton  of  coal  required  18.6 
percent  more  time. 

Such  speeding  up  of  production  would  have  eliminated 
131,000  jobs  in  and  around  the  bituminous  mines  of  this 
country,  but  due  to  the  reduction  of  hours,  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  days  mines  operate  within  a  year  (in  1929 
mines  operated  219  days,  in  1938  only  160  days),  and  the 
sharing  of  work  among  miners,  the  total  disemployment  from 
mechanization  and  other  means  of  increasing  labor  produc- 
tivity was  actually  75,715  men  in  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry. This  number  of  men  and  their  families  were  denied 
the  right  to  work  within  the  15  years  from  1923  to  1938. 

In  the  anthracite  field,  while  mechanization  and  the  gen- 
eral rise  of  labor  productivity  were  even  more  pronounced, 
showing  an  Increase  of  48.3  percent  In  hourly  productivity 
per  man,  the  total  disemployment  due  to  this  cause  was  less 
— about  2,500  men  displaced  by  mechanization — within  the 
same  period,  because  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  days 
operated  per  year  was  In  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Increase  In  productivity  per  man-day. 

AT  RIGHT:  One  of  the  world's  largest  power  shovels,  with  3,500- 
h.p.  electric  motors,  shown  here  stripping  overburden  at  the  open 
pit  coal  mine  at  Tiger,  Mo.  This  gigantic  machine  scoops  up  32 
yds.  of  dirt  with  one  bite  (heaped  up:  40  cu.  yds.,  67  tons)  and 
can  lift  the  load  70  ft.  high  with  its  105-ft.  boom  and  65-ft.  dipper 
handle.  An  asset  to  technological  America,  these  enormous  strip- 
ping shovels  are  one  reason  for  technological  unemployment  in 
the   Price   System.     (Photo   courtesy   Sinclair  Coal   Co.) 
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The  total  elimination  of  jobs  by  technological  changes  in 
labor  productivity  reached  during  the  last  15  years  the 
ominous  figure  of  78,140  men. 

During  the  same  period  (1923-38)  the  consumption  of  coal 
was  gradually  reduced  by  219,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  and  by  47,200,000  tons  of  anthracite. 

Acting  Chairman  King.  Was  that  reduction  in  part  due  to 
the  Increased  consumption  of  gas  and  oil? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  I  come  to  that  later  on.  Senator,  I 
have  that  all  worked  out. 

This  reduction  of  coal  consumption  Is  not  due  to  the  eco- 
nomic depression  alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  total 
energy  consumption  Increased  20.8  percent — from  2  1 ,308 
trillions  of  heat  units  (B.  t.  u.)  In  1921-25  to  25,739  trillions 
of  heat  units  In   1937. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  reduced  coal  consumption  has 
been  technological  progress  In  almost  every  engineering 
activity. 

Wherever  coal  Is  used.  It  Is  used  in  smaller  quantities  for 
securing  the  same  results.  Mechanical  stokers,  pulverized 
coal  burners,  automatic  combination  controls,  economizers, 
preheaters,  and  so  forth,  greatly  enhance  the  efficiency  of 
steam  generation. 

The  use  of  steam  produced  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  coal 
is  in  turn  made  more  efficient  by  the  use  of  high-pressure, 
high  superheat  steam,  better  pipe  Insulation,  the  use  of  re- 
generators, superheaters,  and  so  forth.  Steam  engines  gave 
way  to  three-stage  steam  turbines  of  greater  efficiency. 
The  wider  use  of  electric  current  from  large  and  economical 
central  stations  took  the  place  of  Isolated  plants  of  lower 
efficiency.  Thus  public  utility  plants  alone  reduced  their 
coal  consumption  by  40.4  percent  per  each  kilowatt-hour 
generated. 

Likewise  in  railroad  practice  modern  locomotives.  Im- 
proved roadbeds,  roller  bearings,  and  so  forth,  reduced  coal 
consumption  22.0  percent  per  1,000  ton-miles  of  freight 
moved,  and  by  over   15  percent  per  passenger  car-mile. 

In  the  cement  industry  coal  consumption  per  barrel  of 
cement  was  reduced  by  some  20  percent,  and  in  pig  iron 
production  by  14.6  percent,  and  so  on  through  achievements 
in  various  branches  of  engineering. 

Domestic  heating  Is  no  exception — the  development  of 
domestic  stokers,  of  automatic  combustion  and  heat  regula- 
tors, and  the  more  efficient  Insulation  of  houses  has  consid- 
erably reduced  this  important  market  for  coal. 

Translating  these  economies  In  coal  utilization  into  the 
number  of  men  needed  to  mine  the  coal  which  is  no  longer 
required,  we  get  another  group  of  34,000  miners  who  lost 
their  jobs  due  to  engineering  efficiency  in  coal  utilization 
within  the  last  15  years. 

At  the  same  time  the  technique  of  geophysics  has  made 
noteworthy  strides  in  locating  new  oil  and  gas  wells.  Where- 
as we  knew  of  only  I  5  to  20  years  of  oil  reserves  at  the  close 
of  the  World  War,  we  are  now  reasonably  certain  of  30 
years  of  an  Increased  supply  of  these  substitute  fuels.  Along 
with  the  opening  of  new  oil  and  gas  fields,  perfected  meth- 
ods of  recovery  have  increased  their  yield. 

This  yield  of  crude  oil  is  refined  by  technically  improved 
processes,  and  this  Increased  production  of  gasoline  is  ac- 
companied by  an  increased  output  of  fuel  oil  and  Diesel 
oil 


Total    1 86,630 

The  unaccounted-for  balance  of  disemployed  miners  may 
be  due  to  some  extent  to  the  conservatism  of  the  above 
calculation.  It  Is  reasonable,  however,  to  presume  that  these 
remaining  unemployed  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic depression,  which  reduced  industrial  production  and 
transportation  as  well  as  compelled  a  large  section  of  our 
population  to  economize  on  heating  their  homes,  illuminat- 
ing their  rooms,  and  otherwise  curtailed  their  former  stand- 
ards of  living. 

DECLINE  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  indicate  that  the  total  shrinkage  of  employment  be- 
tween  1923  and   1937  was: 

Men 

In    bituminous    mines 214,022 

In   anthracite   mines 58,553 

Total      272,575 


What  the  future  holds  for  employment  In  the  coal  Indus- 
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Diesel-engine  installations  by  1940  represent  over  15,- 
000,000  horsepower,  which  otherwise  would  be  largely  gen- 
erated by  coal.  Fuel-oil  consumption  Increased  between 
1923  and  1937  by  84,000,000  barrels.  This  amount  of  fuel 
alone  replaced  nearly  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  eliminated 
the  jobs  of  at  least   16,000  miners. 

The  technology  of  natural-gas  production  and  transporta- 
tion has  likewise  made  great  strides  and  offers  for  sale  this 
substitute  for  coal  at  somewhat  advantageous  prices.  While 
only  a  portion  of  the  natural  gas  enters  Into  direct  competi- 
tion with  coal  or  with  manufactured  coal  gas,  the  portion 
has  grown  tremendously.  Some  530,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  have  displaced  coal  in  domestic  and  indus- 
trial uses.  This  quantity  Is  equivalent  to  some  22,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  The  resulting  elimination  of  jobs  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  mine  this  tonnage  put  about  24,000 
miners  out  of  work. 

Last,  but  not  least.   Important  technological  progress  has 
been  made  In  the  design  and  construction  of  hydroelectric 
plants.     In    1937   nearly  44,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  were 
produced   by  water  power.     Coal   burned  for  this  purpose      Mt 
would    have   given   employment  to    34,500   miners.      The   in-       w 
crease    in    hydroelectric    output    between     1925    and     1937  [ 

alone  is  equivalent  to  over  6,000  miners'  jobs. 

Acting  Chairman  King.  The  Government  then  through 
T.  V.  A.  and  these  hydroelectric  plants  constructed  by  the 
Government  are  in  competition  with  the  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Kennedy.   In  a  certain  sense;  yes. 

To  summarize  this  technological  displacement  of  miners 
within  the  last  15  years,  we  add  these  groups  by  causes  of 
dlsemployment: 

Mechanization    and    increased    productivity    of   labor 78,140 

Increased    efficiency    of    utilization 33,950 

Substitute   fuel   oil 1 6, 1 00 

Substitute    natural    gas 23,900. 

All     hydroelectric     power 34,540 


=  60  -   COAL  MINING 
1923     6    1937 


1923 
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IN  THE  15  years  shown,  272,700  coal  miners  lost  their  jobs — 78,000 
because  of  coal  mining  technology — 34,000  because  coal  is  being 
used  more  efficiently — 75,000  because  of  increasing  use  of  substitute 
energy  sources. 

try  is  reasonably  certain.  Extended  mechanization  will  con- 
tinue to  take  its  toll  in  men  swept  aside  by  machines.  This 
displacement  will  gradually  slow  down  until  a  new  type  of 
machine  will  again  accelerate  the  rate  of  displacement. 

A  careful  inspection  of  new  mining  equipment,  as  it  is 
exhibited  annually  at  the  Mining  Congress  conventions,  gives 
a  much  better  picture  of  the  trend  in  the  future  than  all  the 
economic  compilations  and  legal  considerations  can  pos- 
sibly disclose.  And  the  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  exhibi- 
tion halls  Is  that  within  a  few  years  the  productivity  of  la- 
bor will  approximate   I   ton  per  man-hour.  .  .  . 

Acting  Chairman  King.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.    Are  there  any  questions? 

Dr.  Anderson.  I  think  Mr.  Polakov  was  to  read  his  state- 
ment following,  or  are  you  to  insert  it  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Polakov.  I  leave  It  to  the  committee  whether  they 
want  to  hear  a  somewhat  different  approach  to  the  subject 
from  the  engineering  point  of  view,  or  insert  it  In  the  record. 

Acting  Chairman  King,  hlow  many  more  witnesses  have 
we? 

Dr.  Anderson.   One  more  this  morning. 

Acting  Chairman  King,   hlow  long  will  it  take? 

Mr.  Polakov.  Twenty  minutes. 

Acting  Chairman  King.  This  is  a  very  interesting  subject. 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  engineer. 

COMPETITION  OF  COAL  AND  GAS 

Mr.  Pike.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Kennedy?  This 
matter  of  competition  between  gas  and  coal  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing.  Gas,  as  you  say,  in  its  Inception  Is  almost  entirely 
a  laborless  industry.  There  is  a  great  waste  of  gas  going  on 
in  our  Southwest,  considerable  waste,  let  me  put  It,  which 
our  National  Resources  Commission  wants  stopped,  and  I 
think  we  would  all  like  to  see  stopped.  So  we  have  a  Fed- 
eral interest  in  utilizing  that  gas.  At  the  same  time  It  Is 
utilized,  it  comes  right  In  to  your  product  and  competes 
more. 

Under  this  present  bituminous  law,  we  have  a  stabilized 
price  of  coal  at  or  a  little  bit  higher  than  the  rate  It  has 
been  selling  at,  let's  say,  over  the  last  2  or  3  years.  In  the 
meantime,    another   agency   of  the    Federal    Government   is 


trying  quite  hard  to  get  down  the  prices  of  delivered  nat- 
ural gas.  If  these  prices  come  down,  natural  gas  displaces 
more  coal. 

It  Is  pretty  contradictory,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  won- 
dered what  your  reaction  was.  .  .  . 

Acting  Chairman  King.  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  appreciate  very 
much  the  contribution  of  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  who  lost  his  job  the  other  day  as  a  result  of 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  Do  you  care  to  question 
him,  or  see  him,  or  talk  to  him?     This  is  Mr.  Renton. 

Acting  Chairman  King.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  evi- 
dence you  are  about  to  give  in  this  hearing  shall  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.   Renton.   I  do. 

Mr.   Kennedy.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.   Renton.  Coverdale,  Pa. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  in  Allegheny  County.  How  old  are 
you? 

Mr.   Renton.    Forty-six  years  old. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.   Renton.  Coal  miner. 

Mr.   Kennedy.  When  did  you  last  work? 

Mr.   Renton.   On  the  20th  of  January    1940. 

Mr.   Kennedy.   How  did  you  lose  your  job? 

Mr.   Renton.   By  Introduction  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  many  men  were  displaced  at  your 
mine  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Renton.  From  the  20th  of  January  until  the  present 
time  there  have  been  200  men  displaced. 

Colonel  Chantland.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.   Renton.  Out  of  800.  .  .  . 

Mr.   Kennedy.  What  are  you  doing  now,  Mr.  Renton? 

Mr.    Renton.   I  am  not  employed  at  the  present  time.  .  .  . 

Mr.   Kennedy.   Do  you  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.   Renton.   Partially  I  do. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  are  paying  for  It  on  the  Installment 
plan? 

Mr.   Renton.  That  Is  right. 

Acting  Chairman  King.   Have  you  a  family? 

Mr.  Renton.   Yes,  sir;  3  children.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Anderson.  And  when  you  go  from  one  mine  to  an- 
other and  apply  for  work  what  do  they  tell  you? 

Mr.  Renton.  Well  what  they  have  told  me  is  that  they  are 
sorry  they  are  laying  men  off  and  putting  machines  in.  That 
has  been  my  answer  all  through  the  valley.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hinrichs.  How  many  years  have  you  been  employed 
by  the  company? 

Mr.  Renton.   Since   1930.  .  .  . 

Colonel  Chantland.  What  do  these  machines  consist  of? 
Mr.  Renton.  Well,  it  is  a  conveyor  system.  The  machine 
goes  In  on  the  coal  face  and  takes  the  coal  up  a  boom  and 
enters  it  onto  the  car.  Then  they  have  other  types  that  go  in 
with  a  shaking  system  that  does  practically  the  same  thing, 
but  It  Is  a  different  kind  of  machine.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Anderson.  How  abrupt  was  the  notice  you  got?  When 
were  you  told  you  were  to  be  dismissed? 

Mr.  Renton.  I  was  told  on  January  20,  and  the  next  day 
was  my  last  day.  .  .  . 

Acting  Chairman  King.  Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Polakov? 

Mr.  Polakov.   I  will  abbreviate. 
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OPERATED  easily  by  one  man,  this  nnechanical  coal  loader  scoops  up  8  to  10 
TONS  of  coal  per  MINUTE  and  shoots  it  back  on  conveyor  to  waiting  cars. 
A  further  cut  of  at  least  80,000   more   miners   by  these   machines   is   expected. 

Acting  Chairman  King.  Your  paper  will  be  printed  if  you 
desire. 

Mr,  Polakov,  The  economic  consequences  of  such  changed 
technique  in  mining  are  grave  and  far-reaching.  With  78,- 
000  men  who  lost  their  jobs  In  mines  due  to  mechanization 
within  the  last  15  years,  with  a  total  of  187,000  displaced 
by  all  forms  of  changed  technology,  and  a  total  of  272,000 
men  out  of  jobs,  the  industry  and  the  Nation  is  faced  with 
a  problem  of  what  to  do  with  these  men  and  their  depend- 
ents, a  total  well  over   1,000,000  people. 

One  director  of  personnel  department  of  a  typical  coal 
company  wrote  to  us  recently,  and  I  will  read  from  his  letter. 

We  mine  bituminous  coal  and  employ  6,000  men.  When  we  are  fully 
mechanized  we  will  have  laid  off  about  1,000  men.  I  realize  that  the 
general  thought  is  that  these  men  will  be  employed  in  other  indus- 
tries, as  there  will  be  more  men  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of 
these  machines.  But,  to  start  with,  this  type  of  labor,  and  the  age  of 
these  men,  will  make  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  even  do  this 
type  of  work,  and  besides  the  automobile  and  steel  plants  and  ma- 
chine shops  are  reducing  their  personnel  and  have  the  same  problem. 
Industry  is  using  the  best  talent  and  research  for  improving  its 
chinery  so  as  to  lower  their  costs  and  in  many  instances  to  just 
tain  their  present  business.  .  .  . 


ma- 
main- 


Now,  that  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the  large 
coal  companies.  .  .  . 

When  the  7-hour  day,  35-hour  week  was  finally  secured, 
it  was  obvious  that  this  measure  was  no  longer  adequate, 
that  the  securing  of  it  was  delayed  too  much,  and  it  was 
unable  to  absorb  the  technological  displacements,  and  again 
in  the  wage  negotiations  in  1939  the  30-hour  week  was 
sought  but  not  attained. 

Miners  themselves,  rather  than  see  their  neighbors  and 
their  children  starve,  frequently  demand  that  the  local  man- 
agement reduce  the  number  of  working  days  for  all  instead 
of  laying  off  completely  men  whose  jobs  are  eliminated  by 
machines.  "Work  together,  starve  together"  seems  to  be 
a  motto  in  most  of  the  mining  camps.  And  work  for  2  or 
3  days  a  week  instead  of  5  is  frequent  in  many  localities.  In 
other  words,  in  such  closely  knit  and  mutually"  supporting 
communities  we  find  that  among  miners  disemployment  ap- 
pears in  two  forms,  direct  displacement  ty  technology  and 
indirect  underemployment  created  by  the  sharing  of  unem- 
ployment.    How  great  is  this  Indirect  disemployment  is  diffi- 


cult to  estimate,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  at  least  half  as 
large  as  direct  unemployment.  That  is,  it  affects  not  less 
than  40,000  families.  .  .  . 

Mr  Polakov.  Well,   mechanization  today  covers  practical- 
ly every  phase  or  stage  of  the  coal  production. 
Acting  Chairman  King.  That  is — 

Mr.  Polakov  (Interposing).  Undercutting  Instead  of  kerfing 
is  done  by  the  machine.  Drilling  Is  done  by  electric  drills 
instead  of  by  hand.  After  it  Is  shot — and  now  less  and  less 
explosives  are  used  and  more  and  more  carbon  dioxide  or 
compressed  oil  In  rubber  tubes— the  coal  is  loaded  not  by 
shoveling  Into  the  cars  but  by  self-loading  conveyors  or  pit 
car  loaders — you  have  probably  seen  them  in  the  gravel 
yards  and  things  like  that — or  by  mobile  loaders  which  are 
a  combination  of  conveyor  and  a  grabbing,  eccentric  at- 
tachment In  front  which  grabs  the  broken,  loose  coal  and 
loads  It  on  the  conveyor,  which  carries  it  all  the  way  to  the 
tipple.  In  some  Instances,  or  on  the  main  haulage  train,  In 
some  others.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  most  telling  effects  of  mechanization  was  re- 
corded in  the  town  of  West  Frankfort,  III.  In  1930  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  town  was  14,700  people.  In  1939  it  had 
shrunk  to  12,000.  During  1926  the  average  output  per  man- 
day  In  a  town  of  6,000  mine  v/orkers  was  5.4  tons  within 
8  hours.  By  1937  efficiency  Increased  so  that  one  man 
working  7  hours  produced  8.9  tons,  due  to  mechanization,  an 
Increase  of  63.2  percent. 

To  equal  the  all-time  record  of  coal  production,  West 
Frankfort,  III.,  operators  need  to  rehire  only  700  men  to  re- 
place 3,000  men  displaced. 

Another  case  is  reported  In  Zlegler,  III., 
At  the  time  the  census  was  conducted  by  W.  P.  A.,  there 
were  3,017  persons  living  in  Zlegler;  774  of  them  were  en- 
gaged In  private  employment,  either  In  the  service  Industries 
or  In  mines;  269  were  on  W.  P.  A.,  N.  Y.  A.,  or  In  C.  C.  C. 
camps;  107  were  without  any  work  of  any  description.  Thus 
a  total  of  one-third  of  all  Zlegler  workers  were  without  pri- 
vate employment  during  the  census  week.  These  figures 
show  unemployment  In  one  of  the  most  active  coal  towns  In 
Illinois  during  the  peak  of  the  year's  activity. 

In  West  Virginia  the  district  north  of  Morgantown  (Scott's 
Run)  and  the  southern  part  of  the  State  in  Logan  County 
are  perhaps  even  more  desperately  hit.  A  special  report 
was  prepared  by  the  National  Research  Project  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  describing  the  plight  brought  by  the  machines 
which  was  so  shocking  that  the  report  was  not  published. 

In  Pennsylvania,  both  central  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  and 
the  anthracite  region  offer  many  similar  examples. 

With  only  25  percent  of  the  underground  coal  loaded 
mechanically,  and  with  the  immediate  possibility  of  using 
labor-saving  equipment  In  mines,  the  mechanization  of  load- 
ing has  not  yet  gone  halfway.  Considering  that  in  1935 
only  thirteen  and  a  fraction  percent  of  coal  tonnage  was 
mechanically  loaded  and  In  1939  25  percent  was  so  loaded, 
we  may  expect  within  the  next  4  or  5  years  to  double  the 
mechanical  tonnage.  This  would  throw  out  of  employment 
within  the  next  few  years  at  least  80,000  more  miners. 

This  estimate  takes  into  account  merely  the  existing  state 
of  technique  and  projects  it  into  the  future.  Yet  we  are 
reasonably  sure  that  further  steps  In  technology  will  be  of 
even  more  drastic  nature.  .  .  . 
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Report   On  The  Amazing    Increase  Of  Technology 
And  Unemployment  In  An  Old  American  Industry 


OCCASION:  The  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee's  hearing 
on  the  effects  of  technology  in  the  textile   industry. 

PLACE:    Caucus  Room,  Senate  Office   Building,   Washington,  0.   C. 

TIME:    April    19,    1940;    10:40  a.  m. 

PRESENT:  Senator  O'Mahoney  (chairman);  Representative  Williams; 
Messrs.  O'Connell,  Lubin  (Dept.  of  Labor),  Pike  (SEC),  and 
Brackett.  Also  present  were  S.  Abbott  Maginnis  (Dept.  of  Jus- 
tice), William  T.  Chantland  (Fed.  Trade  Comm.),  and  Dewey 
Anderson    (TNEC  consultant  and    Executive   Secretary). 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Dr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  today's  hearings  will  deal 
with  the  subject  of  technology  in  the  field  of  textiles  .  .  .  and 
the  first  witness  of  the  morning  will  be  Mr.  Emil  Rieve,  presi- 
dent of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  New  York 
City,  New  York.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rieve,  you  are  president  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America? 

Mr.  Rieve.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Anderson.  What  is  that  union?  What  is  its  member- 
ship and  what  is  its  importance  in  the  textile  field? 

Mr.  Rieve.  The  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  has 
over  1,100  contracts,  covering  about  350,000  workers  in  the 
textile  industry.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  own  experience  in  the  textile 
industry? 

Mr.  Rieve.  I  have  been  working  in  the  textile  industry 
since  I  was   13  years  of  age.  .  .  . 

Acting  Chairman  Williams.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Rieve. 

Mr.  Rieve.  The  textile  Industry  Is  a  most  appropriate  field 
for  surveying  the  social,  economic,  and  human  Impact  of 
technological  change.  .  .  . 

While  the  basic  technical  processes  of  the  textile  Industry 
have  been  stabilized  for  many  years,  there  has  since  devel- 
oped an  unending  line  of  technical  Improvements.  These 
changes  have  been  particularly  disturbing  In  this  maturely 
developed  industry,  as  it  Is  now  less  able  to  cushion  these 
dislocations  through  expansion  or  alternative  employments 
for  its  workers.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  some  of  its  di- 
visions is  currently  endangered  by  new  processes  and  revo- 
lutionary departures. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  offer  your  committee  a  summary 
statement  of  the  types  of  technical  Innovations  in  the  indus- 
try making  for  marked  advances  in  man-hour  productivity 
and  the  problems  created  by  their  changes.  .  .  . 

It  is  well  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 


textile  industries  and  the  significance  of  our  discussion. 
There  are  approximately  1,250,000  persons  employed  in  the 
industry  and  its  associated  branches.  .  .  .  Any  development 
which  affects  the  welfare  of  these  workers  will  affect  the  life 
of  their  sections  of  the  country. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Rieve.  All  types  of  technological  change  and  all  of 
its  problems  may  be  found  in  the  textile  industry.  .  .  .  The 
greatest  progress  has  been  made  since  power  machines  were 
applied.  .  .  . 

There  is  now  hardly  a  manual  operation  left  In  the  cotton 
mill,  and  relatively  few  in  a  woolen  mill.  The  appearance  of 
the  automatic  welt  devices  in  the  manufacture  of  full-fash- 
ioned hosiery  presages  the  early  development  of  complete- 
ly automatic  full-fashioned  hosiery  machines.  .  .  . 

Everywhere  in  the  textile  industry  workers  are  being  de- 
prived of  their  former  duties.  Stop  motions  have  multiplied 
and  photoelectric  cells  have  increased  in  number  In  their 
applications.  Workers  have  become  less  necessary  as  ma- 
chines perform  the  work  themselves,  require  no  operators 
and  stop  automatically  when  the  process  goes  wrong.  Pres- 
sure controls  are  everywhere  being  substituted  for  workers. 
Automatic  devices  are  now  measuring  the  intake  on  ma- 
chines to  prevent  overfilling. 

These  developments  have  already  progressed  so  far  in  the 


WHILE  production  of  textiles  greatly  increases,  the  volume  of  hu- 
man work  to  be  done  in  the  industry  ever  shrinks.  Displaced 
workers  can  share  the  less  work,  but  they  must  also  share  the  wages. 
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cotton  textile  industry  in  particular  that  one  can  walk 
through  entire  spinning  and  weaving  rooms  and  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  amazing  collection  of  machinery  and  en- 
counter difficulties  in  finding  the  employees  patroling  the 
machinery,  repairing  breaks,  or  cleaning,  doffing,  creeling, 
or  performing  sundry  other  duties.  .  .  . 

Machine  speeds  also  have  been  increased  by  these  ad- 
vances. Looms  which  started  off  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  at  less  than  20  to  30  picks  per  minute 
are  now  operating  at  190  picks  per  minute.  Conventional 
slow  speed  cotton  warpers  which  ran  about  50  yards  per 
minute  in  1910,  have  been  replaced  by  high-speed  equip- 
ment running  500  to  900  yards  per  minute.  Slashers  which 
operated  at  about  25  yards  per  minute  have  been  super- 
seded by  slashers  which  run  about  70  yards  per  minute. 
Spindles  are  being  run  up  to  10,000  and  12,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute  on  various  types  of  frames.  Speed  and 
higher  speed  is  a  common  place  demand.  .  .  . 

As  competition  became  more  intense  after  1933,  devel- 
opment, acceptance,  and  the  absorption  of  these  machines 
have  been  more  rapid  than  ever  before.  Modernization 
programs  are  becoming  popular  and  more  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  business.  The  byword  of  the  day  is  to  modernize. 
Everybody  Is  preaching  the  scrapping  of  old  equipment 
and  the  Installation  of  new  machinery. 

Whether  tfie  processes  of  modernization,  mechanization, 
or  automatization  proceed  individually  or  together,  they 
have  Increased  the  productivity  of  the  individual  worker. 
It  takes  fewer  and  fewer  man-hours  and  more  expensive 
machinery  to  produce  the  same  products.  .  .  .  The  process 
is  constantly  directed  toward   less  work  and   less  labor. 

Even  more  fundamental  are  the  new  processes  and  fab- 
rics which  usually  result  in  striking  reductions  In  the  amount 
of  labor.  .  .  .  Currently,  cloth  effects  are  being  secured  by 
the  use  of  rayon  yarns  which  react  differently  to  dyes,  there- 
by eliminating  much  fancy  weaving.  .  .  .  These  are  only  sug- 
gestive of  the  multitude  of  substitute  processes  which  have 
reduced  work  and  displaced  older  methods.  We  are  veri- 
tably at  the  threshold  of  such  changes  in  the  textile  industry. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  substitution  of  processes 
has  been  the  replacement  of  fibers.  This  trend  can  be  meas- 
ured with  great  accuracy.  Little  silk  is  now  woven.  Nylon 
and  vinyon  threaten  silk  in  the  hosiery  industry  which  now 
consumes  some  75  percent  of  all  silk.  While  61  1,302  bales 
of  raw  silk  were  consumed  in  1929,  the  total  dropped  to 
358,931  In  1939.  .  .  .  Synthetic  yarns  are  entirely  or  in  part 
replacing  older  fibers.  .  .  .  The  replacement  of  silk  has  meant 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  manufac- 
ture. Such  cloths  as  rayon  can  be  processed  on  more  mech- 
anized equipment  and  is  better  subject  to  control.  New 
rayon  looms  attain  182  picks  per  minute  on  wide  and  heavy 
rayons.  Work  assignments  frequently  range  over  30  looms 
per  weaver.  .  .  . 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  has  not 
stopped.  In  a  single  year,  1939,  marked  improvements 
were  made.  New  automatic  looms  run  192  picks  per  min- 
ute. New  equipment  brought  on  to  the  market  includes 
new  warp  drawlng-in  machines;  automatic  drop  wire  insert- 
ing machines  to  replace  the  drop  wire  girl;  paper  spinning 
tubes,  and  improved  spindle  assemblies.  Automatic  winders 
are  being  sold  to  permit  an  operative  to  handle  IB  to  20 
bobbins  per  minute.      The  effects  are  rather  evident.  .  .  . 


MOST  impressive  advance 
toward  continuous,  auto- 
matic operations  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  has  occurred 
in  the  spinning  and  finish- 
ing of  rayon  as  developed 
by  the  Industrial  Rayon  Co. 
(right),  at  its  Painesville, 
Ohio,  plant  (see  Nov.  '39, 
T.  T.).  Time  for  production 
of  yarn  has  been  reduced 
from  the  previously  re- 
quired 85  hours  to  less  than 
five  minutes! — a  reduction 
in  time   of  99.9%. 


From  1928  through  1939,  production  per  man-hour  in- 
creased according  to  the  National  Research  Project  by  45.7 
percent,  primarily  in  the  North  because  the  elimination  of 
backward  textile  mills  and  the  modernization  of  the  existing 
mills  raised  productivity.  That  these  calculations  are  con- 
servative is  indicated  by  the  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  that  the  increase  in  man-hour 
productivity  between  1928  and  1939  was  59  percent.  .  .  . 
The  total  rise  as  estimated  by  the  National  Research  Pro- 
ject from   1919  to  1939  was  64  percent. 

The  rise  in  man-hour  productivity  in  the  mature  cotton 
textile  industry  during  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of  the 
Intensive  application  of  current  methods  of  production  and 
modern  equipment  has  been  impressive.  The  changes  in 
the  offing  appear  to  be  even  more  fundamental  and  dis- 
turbing than  those  of  the  last  2  decades. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES    IN    WOOLEN    AND   WORSTED 
INDUSTRY 

The  woolen  and  worsted  industry  experienced  the  same 
marked  changes.  .  .  .  From  1870  onward,  most  advances 
in  this  industry  were  labor-saving  in  character,  since  the 
basic  techniques  of  a  mechanical  industry  had  been  estab- 
lished. New  types  of  cloth;  new  and  larger  machines;  new 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  production;  and  improve- 
ments on  old  machines  constantly  raised  production  levels. 
Cards  were  increased  to  a  width  of  72  inches.  .  .  . 

These  and  other  changes  have  created  measurable  in- 
creases in  labor  productivity.  ...  It  required  45.8  percent 
less  hours  to  produce  a  32-ounce  woolen  overcoating  in  1936 
than  it  did  in  1919.  The  percentage  reduction  in  man-hours 
for  a  12-ounce  wool  flannel  cloth  was  46.7  percent;  for  a 
worsted  serge,  46.3  percent  and  for  a  cotton  warp  worsted 
filled  suiting,  46.5  percent.  In  some  departments,  a  worker 
could  produce  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  in  1936  as 
he  could  in  1910.  So,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  clotjis, 
production  per  man-hour  Increased  in  the  blending  and 
picking  departments  by  208  to  237  percent;  in  the  spooling 
and  dressing  departments  by  85  to  I  14  percent;  and  in  the 
weaving  department  by  1 02  to  112  percent.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  worsted  cloth,  production  per  man-hour  had  risen 
about  100  percent  In  the  sorting,  scouring,  and  picking  de- 
partments. .  .  . 

These    mechanical    advances    do    not    represent    the    full 
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IN  ONE  continuous  ver- 
tical sequence,  viscose 
passes  down  from  the 
coagulating  tanks  at  the 
top  of  these  machines  to 
become  rayon  yarn  5  min- 
utes later.  Starting  as  a 
solution,  the  viscose  passes 
through  microscopic  open- 
ings in  tiny  platinum  spin- 
nerets; up  to  90  of  these 
filaments  are  treated  as 
they  pass  down  each  of 
the  thread-advancing  reels 
shown    here. 


measure  of  the  rise.  As  in  the  cotton  industry,  inefficient 
and  less  productive  units  have  been  eliminated;  manage- 
ment has  improved  its  techniques  and  Its  ability  to  secure 
more  production  from  its  workers.  .  .  . 

The  same  study  made  by  the  National  Research  Project 
which  has  been  referred  to  previously  also  reports  that  the 
increase  in  man-hour  productivity  between  1919  and  1931 
has  risen  23  percent  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  as 
a  whole,  while  the  rise  for  the  woolen  industry  was  3  I  per- 
cent, and  for  the  worsted  industry  19  percent,  hlowever, 
the  increase  subsequent  to  1931  was  more  rapid.  From 
1931  through  1939,  the  above  group  estimates  an  increase 
of  43  percent  for  the  entire  industry,  making  a  total  of  77 
percent  for  the  20-year  period.  Each  woolen  worker  Is  now 
producing  almost  80  percent  more,  per  hour,  than  he  could 
during  1910.  Woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  are  now 
attempting  to  reduce  man-hour  time  per  yard  of  cloth  to 
the  level   in  the  cotton-textile  industry. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   ADVANCES    IN    SYNTHETIC   YARN 

Mr.  Rieve.  .  .  .  The  most  impressive  advance  toward  con- 
tinuous operation  has  occurred  in  the  spinning  and  finishing 
operations  as  developed  by  the  Industrial  Rayon  Co.  at  its 
Painesville,  Ohio,  plant.  It  has  reduced  spinning  and  finish- 
ing time  from  the  customary  85-hour  period  in  the  plants 
maintaining  discontinuous  procedures  to  less  than  5  minutes. 
The  elimination  of  numerous  batch  processes  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  compact  spinning  equipment  permits  the 
yarn  to  be  washed,  desulfurized,  bleached,  finished,  dried, 
and  twisted  successively  on  the  same  machine.  .  .  . 

With  competition  increasing  and  the  profit  margin  nar- 
rowing in  the  viscose  filament  rayon  industry,  manufacturers 
are  seeking  every  possible  method  of  reducing  their  labor 
force.  One  concern  changed  its  method  of  attending  to 
spinning  and  doffing  and  thereby  displaced  directly  1,100 
persons.  This  same  concern  is  contemplating  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  cake  wash  method  for  its  current  procedure  of 
reeling  the  skeins  before  washing.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
4,000  girls  will  be  displaced  without  any  opportunities  for 
reemployment  in  their  communities.  In  one  relatively  small 
plant,  production  per  man-hour  increased  some  100  percent 
in  a  2-year  period  through  the  installation  of  faster,  more 
continuous  and  larger  machines,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
cake  wash  methods.     Employment  at  the  same  plant  declined 


46.3  percent  and  production  rose  10.2  percent  during  this 
2-year  period  from  June  1937  to  June  1939.  At  another 
small  plant,  employment  declined  26  percent  and  produc- 
tion increased  60  percent  in  a  2-year  period.  Production 
per  employee  increased  some   I  16  percent.  .  .  . 

The  W.  P.  A.  National  Research  Project  has  made  esti- 
mates of  the  increase  in  man-hour  productivity  through  the 
year  1937.  Between  1923  and  1929,  the  rise  was  228  per- 
cent. The  total  increase  from  1923  to  1939  was  333  per- 
cent. The  increases  between  1936  and  1939  have  been 
41  percent.  At  best,  the  above  estimates  are  very  conser- 
vative as  the  same  organization  declares. 

As  a  chemical  industry,  in  which  there  is  a  highly  devel- 
oped technical  and  laboratory  staff  and  In  which  most  of 
the  units  carry  on  constant  research  to  Improve  the  methods 
of  manufacture  and  their  products,  we  may  expect  even 
more  phenomenal  developments  than  those  which  have  hith- 
erto appeared.  .  .  . 

The  problems  of  technological  advance  are  becoming 
more  pressing   now  than  ever  before.  .   .  . 

The  question  uppermost  in  everybody's  mind  is  whether 
employment  in  the  textile  Industry  has  decreased  as  a  result 
of  these  vast  technological  changes.  We  know  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  rise  In  total  production  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries. .  .  . 

This  glowing  picture  of  expansion  in  the  volume  of  textile 
fabrics  is  marred  by  the  lot  of  the  textile  worker.  The  per- 
centage increases  in  man-hour  productivity  in  most  branches 
of  the  industry  exceeded  the  percentage  increases  In  the 
volume  of  production  in  all  but  one  subdivision.  The  new 
expanded  production  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  man- 
hours  of  work. 

A  study  of  5  major  branches  of  the  textile  industry  indi- 
cates that  the  total  number  of  man-hours  of  work  contracted 
by  20.4  percent  between  1919  and  1939,  despite  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  volume  of  production  of  a  minimum  of 
25  percent.  The  story  of  the  Individual  branches  is  startl- 
ing. .  .  . 

In  the  cotton-textile  industry,  production  increased  18 
percent  between  1919  and  1939,  but  man-hours  of  work 
declined  28  percent.  The  overall  increase  in  production 
of  21  percent  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  between 
1919  and  1939  was  offset  by  a  sharp  decline  in  man-hours 
of  work  of  32  percent.  The  probable  doubling  of  produc- 
tion in  the  silk  and  rayon  industry  was  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  man-hours  of  38  percent.  In  the  knit-goods 
Industry,  the  total  volume  of  man-hours  declined  38  percent 
but  actual  production  Increased  87  percent.  Only  In  the 
rayon  industry  man-hours  increased  by  108  percent,  while 
production  rose  by  962  percent.  In  all  but  one  branch  of 
the  Industry,  total  man-hours  dwindled.  Employment  op- 
portunities were  shriveling  up. 

This  sharp  contrast  between  a  rising  volume  of  textile  pro- 
duction and  a  reduced  volume  of  working  hours  for  the 
textile  worker  is  the  essence  of  the  problem  which  we  are 
discussing.  More  and  more  goods  are  being  produced; 
their  prices  are  declining;  demand  is  expanding;  but  man- 
hour  productivity  is  rising  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than,  the 
development  of  demand,  so  that  the  actual  volume  of  avail- 
able work  continues  to  contract.  The  absolute  number  of 
work  opportunities  within  the  textile  industry  is  declining;  the 
challenge  of  unemployment  exists.  .  .  . 
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TECHNOLOGY  and  the  MEN  in 


STEEL 


Ghost  Towns  and  Vast  Unemployment 
Graphically    Described    By    Witnesses 


OCCASION:  The  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee's  hearing 
on  the  effects  of  technology  in  the  steel   industry. 

PLACE:     Caucus   Room,   Senate   Office    Building,   Washington,    D.  C. 

TIME:    April    12,    1940,    10:40  a.  m. 

PRESENT:  Senator  O'Mahoney  (chairman),  Wyoming;  Senator  King; 
Representatives  Williams  and  Reece;  Leon  Henderson  (TNEC  eco- 
nomic coordinator),  Sumner  Pike  (Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
missioner), A.  F.  Hinrichs  (Dept.  of  Labor),  Joseph  O'Connell,  Jr., 
(Treasury  Dept.),  Theodore  Kreps  (TNEC  economic  advisor),  Boris 
Stern  (Dept.  of  Labor),  Frank  Elmore,  Jr.  (Dept.  of  Justice),  Wil- 
liam^ Chantland  (Federal  Trade  Commission),  Dev/ey  Anderson 
(TNEC  economic  consultant  and    Executive   Secretary). 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 
Dr.  Anderson,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

Dr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  devoted  the  day  yesterday  to  management's 
story  in  the  steel  industry  as  told  so  ably  by  Mr.  Hook.  [Pres- 
ident, American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Ohio.]  Today  we  propose 
to  present  to  the  committee  a  witness  able  to  discuss  the 
problem  from  the  side  of  the  workers.  Mr.  Philip  Murray, 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  of 
the  C.  I.  O'.  is  the  witness  to  be  presented  at  this  time,  hie 
has  with  him  his  technical  assistant  [Harold  J.  Ruttenberg]. 
I  presume  you  will  swear  them.  .  .  . 

The  Chairnnan.  Dr.  Anderson,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Murray  has  a  rather  substantial  statement  to  make.  ...  If 
we  can  make  our  notes  as  we  go  along,  then  we  can  ask  the 
questions  after  Mr.  Murray  has  concluded,  and  I  think  prob- 
ably we  will   get  better  results. 

Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  your  com- 
mittee, I  welcome  this  occasion  to  present  testimony  to  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  on  the  social  and 
economic  effects  of  technology,  and  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  this  op- 
portunity. 

Although  the  purport  of  my  testimony  is  national  in  char- 
acter, the  bulk  of  my  observations  are  confined  to  the  basic 
iron  and  steel  producing  industry,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
refer  to  as  the  steel  industry.  The  spirit  in  which  I  present 
this  testimony  Is  a  cooperative  one,  as  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  committee's  function  is  to  arrive  at  the  essential 
basic  facts  about  our  economy  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
solutions  to  the  chronic  economic  ills  with  which  it  is  afflicted. 

The  most  vital  of  these  chronic  economic  ills  is  unemploy- 
ment. The  crux  of  the  unemployment  problem,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  displacement  of  men  by  machinery  and 
other  technological   improvements,   seems  to   lie   in   the   un- 


willingness of  industrialists  and  certain  of  our  statesmen  to 
recognize  the  facts.  Before  discussing  technological  unem- 
ployment in  the  steel  industry,  I  want  to  make  a  few  general 
observations. 

The  upswing  in  business  and  Industrial  activity,  which  ^^1 
reached  a  peak  in  the  last  quarter  of  1939  has  demonstrated  ^rl 
Irrefutably  that  the  American  economy  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  in  technology  during  the  past  decade;  and 
that  Industry  is  not  expanding  to  absorb  the  workers  dis- 
placed by  technology.  Last  November  and  December  in- 
dustrial production  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  surpassed  the 
all-time  peak  in  1929,  with  fewer  workers.  In  the  great  in- 
dustrial district  of  Pittsburgh  production  rose  6  percent  from 
August  1929  to  November  1939,  but  during  this  oeriod 
man-hours  worked  declined  19  percent.  It  Is  plainly  observ- 
able, therefore,  that  the  most  crucial  problem  confronting 
our  economy  is  the  failure  of  employment  to  keep  pace  with 
production.  The  seriousness  of  unemployment  is  demon- 
strated in  Pennsylvania,  where  24  percent  of  the  working 
population  was  unemployed  last  December,  the  month  when 
national  industrial  production  was  higher  than  in  1929.  At 
the  same  time  unemployment  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was 
a  discredit  to  our  industrial  civilization,  the  estimates  rang- 
ing from  9,000,000  to  I  1,000,000  unemployed  workers,  men  ^| 
and  women  idle  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  men  and  ^ 
women  no  longer  wanted  or  needed  by  private  industry.  .  .  . 


IN  THE  iron  and  steel  (and  products)  industry,  production  climbed 
one-third  while  man-hours  dropped  one-half  in  20  years!  Man- 
hours  per  unit  of  output  dropped  two-thirds!  Part-time  work  up- 
held total  employment  level;  fewer  hours  offset  higher  hourly  wages. 
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Almost  every  corporation  and  company  in  America  today 
maintains  an  army  of  industrial  engineers  and  efficiency  ex- 
perts, whose  duty  it  is,  through  the  process  of  time  evalu- 
ating of  jobs,  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  individual, 
and  thereby  lower  the  costs  of  production.  The  science  and 
ingenuity  of  man  in  developing  processes  and  methods  to 
increase  production  and  increase  efficiency  has  run  amuck 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  10  years.  There  has 
been  no  planning,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  there  have  been 
no  checks  or  restraints.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  agency 
of  government,  every  leader  and  owner  of  industry,  and  al- 
most every  economist  of  national  repute,  has  loaned  every 
effort  toward  the  attainment  of  this  goal  of  ever-increasing 
efficiency  in  American  industry.  Indications  point  to  con- 
tinuing improvements  in  efficiency  and  production  during 
the  years  to  come.  Out  of  this  situation  there  may  develop 
the  greatest  prosperity  or  the  craziest  national  economy 
ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  nation.  .  .  . 

In  substance,  the  present  program  of  industry,  insofar  as 
I  am  able  to  observe  with  relation  to  the  introduction  of 
new  mechanical  devices  and  other  technological  improve- 
ments follows  this  pattern:  Introduce  a  machine  or  a  new 
method;  increase  productive  efficiency  15,  25  or  50  percent; 
increase  hourly  wage  rates  a  fraction  of  this  percentage; 
lower  the  number  of  man-hours  per  year  considerably;  lay 
off  such  other  men  as  may  not  be  required  where  the  new 
machine  or  the  new  method  for  increasing  productivity  has 
been  introduced;  and  gobble  up  most  of  the  benefits  of 
greater  productivity  into  profits.  There  is  the  situation  in 
American  industry  today.  .  .  . 

The  story  of  the  new  steel  technology  during  the  past 
decade  is  one  of  technological  unemployment,  the  perma- 
nent displacement  of  workers,  the  elimination  of  skilled 
workers  no  longer  young  in  years,  the  ruination  of  complete 
communities,  the  abrupt  closing  of  entire  plants,  the  can- 
celation of  labor's  contribution  to  national  purchasing  power, 
a  constantly  rising  labor  efficiency,  the  failure  to  reabsorb 
the  displaced  workers  to  create  a  corresponding  number  of 
jobs  elsewhere,  the  Inadequate  participation  of  labor  and 
consumer,  and  the  intensification  of  control  of  steel-produc- 
ing facilities  In  fewer  and  larger  hands. 

The  largest  single  technological  Improvement  of  the 
I930's  has  been  the  continuous  automatic  steel  strip  mill. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  mills,  commonly  called  hot  strip  mills, 
have  been  built  to  date  with  a  combined  annual  capacity 
of  15,000,000  tons.  The  first  mill  was  operated  In  1924,  and 
the  twenty-seventh  mill  was  put  into  operation  in  1938.  I 
am  submitting  a  list  of  these  mills  with  full  particulars,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  have  a  copy  of  that  ex- 
hibit. .  .  . 

Mr.  Murray.  The  extent  to  which  the  strip  mills  eliminate 
workers  Is  Incredible.  .  .  . 

This  tremendous  Increase  in  production  for  each  worker 
employed — that  is,  that  126  men  in  the  automatic  steel  mills 
can  produce  the  same  tonnage  as  4,512  men  in  hand  mills — 
represents  a  97  percent  reduction  in  man-hours,  according 
to  Mr.  Knox's  figures.  [Mr.  Knox  is  associate  editor  of  Steel 
Magazine.]  hluman  labor  Is  practically  eliminated  on  the 
hot-strip  mills.  Electrical  power  Is  substituted.  Steel  is 
rolled  on  the  hot-strip  mills  at  speeds  approximating  a  half 
mile  a  minute.  The  large  numbers  of  men  formerly  re- 
quired to  roll  steel  are  no  longer  needed. 


Photo  courtesy  Ford  Motor  Co. 

WHITE-HOT  INGOT  SOON  TO  BE  ROLLED  THIN  IN  STRIP  MILL 

Such  wholesale  elimination  of  workers  has  been  devastat- 
ing. The  strip  mills  are  displacing  84,770  workers,  38,470 
of  whom  have  already  been  disconnected  from  the  steel  in- 
dustry. .  .  . 

These  workers  have  not  been  disconnected  from  the  in- 
dustry one  by  one.  They  have  been  cast  out  a  thousand  at 
a  time.  Fifteen  hundred.  And  in  one  case  3,000  workers 
were  told  to  go  home  and  never  to  come  back,  as  their  mill 
would  not  work  again.  Aside  from  the  inhuman  effect  this 
wholesale  abandoning  of  mills  has  on  the  individual  worker, 
look  at  what  happens  to  entire  communities.  Property  be- 
comes next  to  worthless,  business  drops  to  a  fraction  of 
previous  levels,  families  are  kept  in  existence  by  W.  P.  A. 
and  relief,  the  social  fabric  of  the  town  is  torn  In  shreds, 
and  the  only  means  of  making  a  livelihood  is  taken  away 
from  workers,  many  of  whom  have  never  known  any  other 
way  of  earning  a  living.  All  this  happens  because  technol- 
ogy has  found  a  new  method  of  production.  In  this  case  the 
automatic  strip  mill.  The  financial  cost  of  a  strip  mill  is 
$15,000,000,  $20,000,000,  or  $40,000,000.  But  the  social 
cost  of  this  automatic  mill  is  far  greater  In  terms  of  human 
misery,  personal  tragedy,  and  wrecked  mankind.  Look  at 
the  worker  immediately  displaced. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  technologically  displaced 
workers  are  skilled  men.  They  have  spent  years  acquiring 
their  skills,  and  now  private  Industry  has  no  use  for  them. 
These  men  are  no  longer  young  In  years,  though  they  are  not 
too  old  to  work.  But  they  are  unemployed,  discarded  by 
the  steel  industry  because  profits  cannot  be  made  from  their 
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skills  any  more.  These  men  are  capable  ot  many  more  years 
of  good  work,  but  private  industry  is  no  longer  interested  in 
them  because  most  of  them  have  reached  the  ripe  old  age 
or  40  years. 

Rather  than  relate  the  tragic  circumstances  of  these  men 
who  are  victims  of  the  strip  mills,  I  have  brought  one  of 
these  skilled  handmill  workers  with  me  to  tell  this  committee 
his  own  story  In  his  own  way. 

Michael  Russell  has  not  been  employed  on  one  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation's  strip  mills  for  a  very 
definite  reason.  The  vice  president  in  charge  of  operations 
of  a  large  steel  firm  told  me  that  he  had  hired  a  completely 
new  force  of  men  for  his  strip  mill,  mostly  very  young  men. 
He  explained:  "A  hand-mill  worker  is  used  to  producing 
from  5  to  10  tons  in  8  hours,  and  he  can't  get  used  to  see- 
ing a  thousand  or  more  tons  produced  on  a  strip  mill  in  the 
same  time.  We  have  to  break  in  new  men  on  the  strip  m  lis 
who  have  never  seen  a  hand  mill  operate."  The  compara- 
tively few  hand-mill  workers  who  have  been  employed  In 
automatic  strip  mills — and  remember  37,000  of  them  are 
out  completely — are  working  as  laborers  or  semiskilled  work- 
ers, and  are  receiving  wages  one-half  to  one-third  of  their 
former  daily  earnings.  The  social  effects  of  the  strip  mlJs 
are  doubly  devastating. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
present  to  your  committee,  Mr.  Russell.  He  typifies  one  of 
those  37,000  men  who  have  been  cast  out  on  the  streets. 
Mr.  Hook  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  yes- 
terday some  of  the  new  technological  Improvements  that 
have  been  brought  about  in  industry  in  the  form  of  examples 
of  mud  guards  and  fenders.  I  want  to  submit  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  committee  a  piece  of  our  human  wreckage  here, 
Mr.  Russell. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Russell,  do  you  solemnly  swear  that 
the  testimony  you  shall  give  in  this  proceeding  shall  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

Mr.  Russell.   I  do. 

The  Chairman.   Do  you  care  to  make  a  statement  here? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  want  to  question  him.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, or  Mr.  Murray? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  should  like  to,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Dr.  Anderson.  Will  you  question  the  witness?  He  is  your 
example. 

TESTIMONY  OF   MICHAEL   RUSSELL,   NEW  CASTLE,   PA. 

Mr.   Murray.   Mr.   Russell,   how  old  are  you? 
Mr.   Russell.   I  am  48. 

Mr.  Murray.  Forty-eight  years  of  age.  How  long  were 
you  an  employee  of  the  Steel  Corporation  before  you  were 
summarily  discharged  or  dismissed  In    1937? 

Mr.    Russell.  About  32  years. 

Mr.  Murray.  What  was  your  occupation  with  the  Steel 
Corporation  prior  to  your  dismissal  in    1937? 

Mr.   Russell.   A  roller. 

The  Chairman.  A  what? 

Mr.   Russell.   Roller. 

Mr.  Murray.  A  roller  Is  one  of  the  highest  type  of  skilled 
craftsmen  in  the  industry,  is  he  not? 


Mr.   Russell.  That  Is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Murray.  And  therefore  one  of  the  highest  paid? 

Mr.   Russell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.   Murray.     You  are  a  married  man,  are  you  not? 

Mr.   Russell.   I  am. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  paid? 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  In  the  neighborhood  of  from  $  1 2  to 
$16  daily,  depending  on  how  much  tonnage  we  produced.  .  . 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  average? 

Mr.Russell.    Daily  or  pay  period? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  say  your  average  annual  earn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  for  the  year  of  1937  I  can  give  you  a 
brief  statement  here;  I  have  It  on  a  card  which  was  given  to 
me  at  the  time;  $2,842.99.  .  .  . 

The  Chairman.  You  worked  all  but  19  days  that  year? 

Mr.  Russell.  In  November  when  they  terminated  my  work. 
That  is  when  we  were  shut  down.  In   1937,  November   II.... 

Mr.  Murray.  How  many  men  were  laid  off  in  your  mill  in 
November  1937? 

Mr.   Russell.   Sixteen   hundred. 

Mr.   Murray.  Sixteen  hundred  automatically  displaced? 

Mr.   Russell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Murray.  That  is,  thrown  out  by  an  order  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  that  there  was  no  more  work  for  them. 

Mr.   Russe^ll.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Murray.  And  your  two  sons  were  thrown  out  into  the 
streets  with  them? 

Mr.   Russell.  That  is  right.  .  .  . 

Mr.   Murray.  What  are  you  doing  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.   Russell.  Working  on  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.   Murray.  What  are  you  getting? 

Mr.   Russell.  $48  a  month.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Anderson.  [When  the  steel  mill  closed  down  did]  you 
.  .  .  get  any  dismissal  wage  benefit? 

Mr.  Russell.   No,  sir;  nothing  at  all.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Anderson.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  by  the  mill 
for  whom  you  worked  to  retrain  you,  to  fit  you  into  some 
other  part  of  the  mill? 

Mr.   Russejl.   No,  sir;  none  whatever.  .  .  . 

GHOST  TOWNS 

Mr,  Murray.  The  strip  mills  have  reduced  entire  commun- 
ities to  ruin.  Thriving  steel  towns  have  been  converted  Into 
ghost  towns  overnight.  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  that  is  the 
town  Mr.  Russell  comes  from,  a  steel  town  of  50,000  people. 
Is  a  typical  example.  In  the  last  3  years  4,500  hand-mill 
workers  have  been  permanently  displaced  In  this  town.  A 
few  years  earlier  1,200  Bessemer  steel  workers  were  dis- 
placed in  New  Castle,  a  total  of  5,700  victims  of  technol- 
ogy during  the  I930's  In  a  single  steel  town.  As  a  conse- 
quence, private  job  opportunities  have  dried  up.  High- 
school  graduates  cannot  find  work,  and  are  lucky  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  a  C.  C.  C.  camp.  Sixty-four  percent 
of  New  Castle's  population — 7,000  families — have  been  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  State  or  Federal  assistance,  or  have 
been  trying  to  get  such  aid.  The  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments have  been  spending  approximately  $3,250,000  a 
year  in  New  Castle.  But  even  as  the  plight  of  the  town  got 
worse,  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  reduced  W.  P.  A.  wages 
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AT  RIGHT:  Watching  gauges 
and  manipulating  the  controls 
in  front  of  them,  a  few  men 
scattered  through  this  strip 
mill  control  the  giant  machines 
which  do  all  the  work.  With- 
out need  of  human  toil,  steel 
races  through  one  stand  of 
rollers  after  the  other,  finally 
to    emerge    a    gleaming    sheet. 


FRONT  COVER:  Emerging 
from  the  finishing  stands  at 
speeds  up  to  25  m.p.h.,  the 
flashing  strip  steel  is  automat- 
ically rolled  while  the  men 
leisurely  see  that  all  goes  well. 


Photos    courtesy    Great 
Lakes    Steel    Corp. 


$5  a  month  and  cut  the  number  of  W.  P.  A.  jobs  by  more 
than  50  percent.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Murray.  Other  steel  towns  have  likewise  been  re- 
duced to  ruin,  while  still  others  are  on  the  verge  of  it.  These 
towns  are  the  victims  of  corporate  irresponsibility.  .  .  . 

The  record  of  the  steel  industry  during  the  past  decade 
in  abandoning  entire  plants,  or  large  departments  of  plants, 
In  one  knockout  blow  reveals  an  ignorance  and  disconcern  of 
social  conditions  that  defy  description.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Murray.  The  strip  mills  are  not  through  with  their 
killing.  Fourteen  plants  or  departments  of  Integrated  steel 
producers  are  on  the  industry's  death  list.  These  old-style 
hand  mills  are  scheduled  to  be  abandoned  permanently. 
Some  of  them  have  worked  Irregularly  in  recent  years,  and 
some  are  completely  Idle  at  present.  Twenty-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  workers  are  employed  in  these  plants, 
soon  to  be  thrown  into  the  streets,  to  be  made  Idle  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  no  longer  wanted  by  the  steel 
Industry  or  by  private  industry  generally.  I  have  a  list  of 
these  plants.  .  .  . 

The  largest  single  step  toward  monopoly  in  the  steel  In- 
dustry during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  automatic  strip 
mills.  These  expensive  mills,  which  small  companies  operat- 
ing the  obsolete  hand-mills  cannot  afford  to  Install,  are  fur- 
ther concentrating  the  control  of  steel-producing  facilities 
in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  larger  companies.  In  the  steel 
industry  at  present  there  are  18  small  Independent  com- 
panies with  obsolete  hand  mills,  whose  future  Is  definitely 
limited.  These  companies  employ  a  total  of  23,350.  .  .  . 
Daily  they  are  losing  business  to  the  strip-mill  producers, 
and  before  long  their  entire  business  will  have  been  gobbled 
up  by  the  huge  strip  producers,  and  these  small  Independ- 
ent companies  will  have  closed  their  doors  for  all  times.  .  .  . 


These  companies  are  doomed,  because  their  obsolete 
mills  depend,  in  the  main,  upon  manual  power;  while  the 
automatic  strip  mills  derive  their  power  primarily  from  elec- 
tricity. The  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  fatal 
to  the  smaller  companies.  Men  cannot  compete  against 
electricity.  This  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  a  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  producing  a  gross  ton  of  tinplate,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  hand  mills  with  the  automatic  strip  mills.  .  .  . 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  problem.  It  wasn't  solved  in 
1932  and  prior  thereto,  and  it  hasn't  particularly  been  solved 
yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  have  W.  P.  A.  to  provide 
a  little  bulwark  against  complete  disaster  for  men  like  the 
human  exhibit  that  you  brought  here  this  morning  in  the 
person  of  Michael  Russell. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION   IN   MECHANIZED   MILLS 

Mr.  Murray.  .  .  .  The  standard  measurement  of  tin  plate  is 
a  base  box  amounting  to  approximately  100  pounds.  The 
total  cost  of  production  of  a  base  box  of  tin  plate  on  hand 
mills  Is   $4.72.      Of  this  cost,   labor  amounts  to   $1.52.   .   .   . 

The  total  cost  of  production  of  a  base  box  of  tin  plate 
on  an  automatic  strip  mill  Is  $3.91.  Of  this  cost,  labor 
amounts  to  $0,643  per  base  box,  a  reduction  of  57  percent 
from  the  labor  cost  on  the  hand  mills.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rut+enberg.  .  .  .  The  strip  mills  have  reduced  the  over- 
all cost  of  production  of  sheets  and  strip,  according  to  Mr. 
Eugene  Grace,  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, by  $6  to  $8  a  ton.  Thus,  If  the  entire  labor  cost  on 
the  sheet  hand  mills  [$7.80]  were  eliminated,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  still  exceed  that  of  the  automatic  strip  mills. 
In  other  words,  even  if  the  hand-mill  workers  donated  their 
labor  to  the  small   hand-mill  companies,  they  still   could   not 
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successfully  compete  with  the  automatic  strip  mills.  .  .  . 

Efforts  of  these  small  companies  to  reduce  their  costs  and 
remain  competitive  have  been  exhausted.  .  .  . 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  In  recess  until 
2:15. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Murray.  ...  In  measuring  employment,  it  is  obvious 
man-hours  is  a  far  more  accurate  picture  of  the  volume  of 
employment  than  is  the  number  of  wage  earners.  In  other 
words,  the  volume  of  employment  in  man-hours  in  relation 
to  production  is  the  real  way  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  technological  unemployment.  .  .  . 

This  chart  shows  that  since  1923  the  number  of  man- 
hours  per  ton  of  steel  output  has  declined  36  percent.  In 
other  words  a  little  more  than  6  steel  workers  can  turn  out 
as  much  steel  now  as  10  could  in  1923.  The  decline  has 
been  most  severe  since  1936,  when  the  huge  labor  displace- 
ment by  the  automatic  strip  mills  began.  Almost  half  of 
the  decline  has  taken  place  since   1936. 

The  impact  of  the  new  steel  technology  on  pay  rolls  dem- 
onstrates why  our  economy  is  in  a  rut.  Pay  rolls  per  ton  of 
steel  produced  have  declined  10  percent  since  1923.  In 
other  words,  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  steel  produced  now  is 
10  percent  less  than  in  1923  .  .  .  despite  an  increase  of  29 
percent  in  hourly  earnings.  Technological  Improvements  are 
responsible  for  this  condition.  It  is  plainly  observable, 
therefore,  that  labor  is  not  participating  in  the  benefits  of 
the  new  steel  technology.  .  .  . 

GREATEST  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  AFTER  1936 

Mr.  Murray.  The  most  vital  period  during  the  thirties  has 
been  from  1936  through  1939.  It  is  during  this  period  that 
hourly  wage  rates  rose  more  than  26  percent;  that  Is,  of  the 
29-percent  increase  since  1929,  most  of  it  took  place  since 
1936.  The  new  steel  technology  of  the  thirties  did  not  be- 
gin to  reduce  pay  rolls  and  employment,  in  substantial 
amounts,  until  1936.  It  is  since  then  that  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  industry  increased  21  percent.  .  .  .  From 
August  1936  to  September  1939  technology  reduced  the 
number  of  man-hours  per  ton  of  ingots  produced  from  18.7 
to   14.7,  or  more  than  21   percent. 

These  facts  were  arrived  at  through  careful  and  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  basic  facts  compiled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  .  .  . 

The  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  reduced  the 
maximum  workweek  in  the  steel  industry  in  1937  from  48  to 
40  hours.  As  a  consequence,  58,690  more  workers  were  re- 
quired to  produce  an  equivalent  tonnage  in  September  1937 
than  in  August  1936.  This  represented  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  reducing  unemployment.  But  it  did  not  stick  be- 
cause of  technological  advances.  The  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers in  the  2-year  period  from  September  1937  to  Septem- 
ber 1939  dropped  from  503,000  to  415,000— an  elimina- 
tion of  more  than  88,000  workers — or  a  decline  of  I7I/2  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  steel  workers  needed  to  produce  an 
equivalent  tonnage.  Compared  to  August  1936,  when  max- 
imum hours  were  8  per  week  higher,  the  number  of  steel 
workers  in  September  1939  was  30,000  less. 

(Senator  O'Mahoney  assumed  the  chair.) 


The  Chairman.   Is  there  any  dispute  about  those  figures? 

Mr.  Murray.  There  may  be,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  there 
might  be.  Mr.  hlook  evidently  yesterday  said  something 
that  would  run  quite  contrary  to  what  I  am  saying  here  to- 
day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  source  of  your  figures? 

Mr.  Murray.  The  source  of  our  figures  is  the  facts,  the 
records  of  the  industry,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  and  a  complete 
record  of  the  employment  figures  taken  from  almost  every 
plant  in  the  United  States. 

Representative  Williams.  As  I  remember,  Mr.  hlook  said 
the  Increase  during  perhaps  a  period  of  10  years  for  the  en- 
tire industry  had  been   I  17,000. 

Mr.  Murray.   Number  of  employees. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  was  '26  to  '37. 

Mr.  Murray.  Well,  unfortunately  Mr.  Hook  stopped  with 
your  committee  in  the  year  1937,  when,  as  I  have  already 
stated  to  this  committee,  the  impact  of  these  technological 
improvements  was  beginning  to  drive  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  industry  and  force  people  onto  the  streets.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Murray.  The  new  steel  technology  Is  not  creating  new 
jobs  elsewhere  to  compensate  for  the  jobs  directly  elimi- 
nated in  the  steel  industry.  The  automatic  strip  mill,  for  ex- 
ample, instead  of  adding  to  total  employment  by  creating 
new  industries  or  expanding  old  industries  to  offset  its  de- 
vastating effects  in  the  steel  industry,  is  robbing  jobs  from 
old-established  industries.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Murray.  .  .  .  Of  course,  it  isn't  merely  a  question  of 
absorbing  people  who  are  actually  displaced  by  new  tech- 
nological changes.  That  isn't  the  sole  factor  that  disturbs 
this  Nation  or  upsets  our  economy.  It  is  the  very  definite 
inability  of  American  enterprise  and  American  industry  to 
give  employment  to  the  newer  generation  that  is  coming 
along.  When  I  talk  of  30,000  steel  workers  being  definitely 
thrown  out  in  the  streets  during  the  past  3  years  I  am  merely 
talking  about  people  who  had  jobs  in  this  industry  in  1936, 
but  necessity  compels  me  to  think  about  these  younger 
people  who  have  been  pouring  out  of  our  schools  and  grow- 
ing up  and  who  are  physically  fit,  wondering  what  the  great 
captains  of  industry  are  going  to  do  about  them.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  national  problem.  .  .  .  Ownership,  management, 
have  not  .  .  .  indicated  to  government  any  desire  to  do 
anything  about  it,  excepting  that  the  new  technology  pro- 
duces new  enterprises  and  perhaps  in  the  days  to  come  will 
give  work  to  the  coming  generations,  but  that  kind  of  an 
attitude  has  not  been  fruitful  of  any  results  during  the  past 
I  I  years.  .  .  .  And  today  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished leaders  In  the  field  of  business  in  this  country  ap- 
pears before  this  committee  and  says  there  is  nothing  to  be 
worried  about,  that  the  newer  technology  creates  new  en- 
terprise. 

My  God!  Ten  years  ago  we  were  told  that — I  I  years 
ago.  .  .  . 

It  has  just  simply  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  guessing  any 
more  about  it.  ...  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  any  industrial- 
ist in  this  country  that  is  willing  to  offer  any  solution,  and  I 
can't  find  the  politicians  that  will  do  It  because  the  proposi- 
tion doesn't  seem  to  have,  in  the  language  of  the  streets, 
any  political  sex  appeal;  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very  good 
vote  getter;  at  least  that  Is  what  they  think.  .  .  . 
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tTECHNOLOGY  and  the  MEN  in  . . 


PARADE  of  technological  progress  at  the 
opening  of  Los  Angeles'  new  consolidated 
terminal.  An  early  wood-burner  belches 
smoke  beside  (I.  to  rt. )  new  steam-electric, 
diesel-electric,       and       steam       locomotives. 


RAILROADS 


A   Tremendous   Rise  In   Efficiency   And   Speed 
Helps  Cut  Total   Employment  More  Than   Half 


OCCASION:    The   Temporary    National    Economic   Committee's   hearing 
on  the  effects  of  technology   in   the   railroad   industry. 

PLACE:     Caucus   Room,   Senate   Office    Building,   Washington,    D.   C. 

^  TIME:    April    15,    1940;    10:45  a.  m. 

^^  PRESENT:  Senators  O'Mahoney  (chairman)  and  King;  Representative 
Williams;  Messrs.  Lubin  (Dept.  of  Labor),  Pike  (SEC),  O'Connell 
and  Brackett.  Present  also  were  William  T.  Chantland  (Fed.  Trade 
Comm.)  and  Dewey  Anderson  (TNEC  Consultant  and  Executive 
Secretary). 

The  Chairman.  The  commit+ee  will  come  to  order.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  today's  witness  represents 
railway  labor.  Mr.  George  Harrison  is  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  and  he  speaks  for  the  Broth- 
erhoods and  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  some 
20  organizations  representing  considerably  In  excess  of  I  ,- 
000,000  persons.  There  will  be  two  labor  representatives, 
Mr.  Harrison  today,  and  Mr.  Whitney,  if  time  permits. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of 
the  committee,  at  the  outset  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation on  behalf  of  railway  labor  for  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  this  honorable  committee  in  connection 
with  the  technical  advance  that  has  been  made  In  railroad 
transportation  and  the  various  results  created  by  that  pro- 
gress. .  .  . 

Because  of  Ihe  great  improvement  In  the  design  and  the 


materials  in  locomotives,  it  is  now  possible  to  operate  a  loco- 
motive as  much  as  1,000  miles  without  taking  it  in  for  ordi- 
nary service  and  running  repairs.  The  theory  of  automobile 
lubrication  has  been  applied  to  the  locomotive  and  that  has 
eliminated  much  of  the  necessity  theretofore  existing  for 
servicing  the  locomotive  every  100  miles.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  various  new  types  of  power  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  last  20  years,  notably  the  electric  locomotive 
and  the  Diesel — electric  switching  engines,  road  freight  en- 
gines as  well  as  road  passenger  engines.  That  has  had  a 
tremendous  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  by  making 
possible  greater  speed,  shorter  schedules,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  much  of  the  auxiliary  or  supporting  organization  or- 
dinarily required  to  service  that  character  of  operation. 

In  the  telegraph  and  dispatching  group,  the  nerve  center 
that  controls  the  movement  or  the  flow  of  railroad  opera- 
tions, the  most  substantial  and  far-reaching  advance  has 
been  the  Installation  of  centralized  train  control.  It  is  a  de- 
vice located  at  a  central  office  which  flashes  signals  up  and 
down  a  large  area  of  railroad  track,  indicating  by  electric 
lights  when  the  trains  can  move  and  when  they  shall  stop, 
and  generally  controlling  the  movement  of  the  trains.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  that  tremendously  efficient  device 
we  had  telegraph  operators  located  at  stations  5  or  10  miles 
apart  on  the  railroad  line,  and  a  dispatcher  in  the  central 
office  Issuing  orders  to  the  operators  located  at  those  sta- 

(Continued    on    Page    19) 
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TECHNOLOGY  and  the  MEN 


"A  constant  volume  of  capital  ex- 
penditures cannot  provide  consumers 
with  a  volume  of  the  means  of  pay- 
ment sufficient  to  purchase  the  ex- 
panding output  of  an  expanding  capi- 
tal plant.  While  such  volumes  of  ex- 
penditures increase  productive  capac- 
ity, they  do  not  automatically  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  In  the  means  of 
payment  to  the  consumers  of  the  prod- 
uct. ...  A  constant  volume  of  capital 
expenditures  proves  Inadequate  to  sus- 
tain itself,  and  hence,  to  sustain  the 
national  income.  Thus,  under  actual 
operating  conditions,  the  volume  of 
capital  expenditures  must  continuous- 
ly increase  if  the  national  income  is 
not  to  decline.  And  the  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  rate  of  Increase  must 
be  substantial.  This  means  that  the 
national  income  must  rise  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate  or  decline.  There  are  no 
intermediate   positions.   .   .  . 

'1t  appears  that  the  expansions 
which  do  get  started  under  existing 
and  recent  income,  savings,  and  invest- 
ment circumstances  must  sooner  or  la- 
ter come  to  a  halt.  For  under  such 
circumstances  the  Increase  in  output 
of  existing  and  new  productive  plant 
seems  to  outstrip  the  increase  in  con- 


(Continued   from    Page    3) 

sumer  purchasing  power.  ..." 

Thus,  the  current  International  con- 
flict. Into  which  the  Administration 
and  Business  are  wont  to  drag  Amer- 
ica further,  is  really  looked  upon  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise!  It  has  offered 
the  hope  of  one  more  fling  for  the 
American  Price  System.  The  moral 
Issues  are  largely  but  the  necessary 
means  of  persuading  the  American 
sucker  to  sacrifice  a  little  longer  and 
more  greatly  for  dear  old  Private  En- 
terprise and  its  desperate  minority  of 
beneficiaries. 

This  turning  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  world  while  our  own  house  be- 
comes more  tumbled-down  by  the  year 
Is  an  admission  by  America's  politi- 
cal and  business  leaders  that  they  are 
Incapable  of  solving  our  own  prob- 
lems at  home.  TNEC  Chairman 
O'Mahoney  said,  at  one  of  the  hear- 
ings just  a  year  ago:  "Steady  im- 
provement in  technology  has  been  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  our  time.  .  .  . 
The  ten  years  since  the  crash  of  1929 
have  probably  seen  the  establishment 
of  more  new  industries  and  greater 
technological  gains  In  old  Industries 
than  any  decade  since  the  human  race 
first  began  to  measure  time.  ...  All 


of  these  are  the  girts  or  technology  to 
manKmd.  r  er  in  rne  lace  or  them,  un- 
employmeni  or  men,  unemployment  or 
money,  unemployment  even  or  the  ma- 
chine whicn  technology  has  developed, 
remains   an   unsoived   problem." 

The  problems  of  the  American  peo- 
ple remain  unsolved  because,  while 
these  problems  are  a  product  of  the 
Impact  of  technology  in  our  mature 
Price  System,  current  American  lead- 
ership specifies  that  these  problems 
are  to  be  solved  within  the  framework 
of  the  same  old  Price  System.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  destroy  technology 
—  the  job-snatching  'villain'  In  the 
Price  System — and  go  back  to  the 
handicraft  methods  of  our  forefathers, 
we  will  be  forced  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems by  junking  the  Price  System  and 
making  technology  a  boon  to  Ameri- 
cans In  a  technological  civilization  of  ^^ 
abundance. 

The  rapid  increase  of  technology  in 
America  is  the  root  of  our  problems  in 
the  Price  System.  Because  the  trends 
in  America  arise  directly  and  indirect- 
ly from  the  impact  of  technology,  the 
remaining  portion  of  this  issue  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT  is  devoted  wholly  to 
that  phase  of  the  American  picture. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  brief 
presentation  of  the  TNEC  and  its 
work  is  the  fullest  of  any  publication. 
Unfortunately,  space  doesn't  permit  a 
more  complete  coverage. 

A  correct  analysis  of  the  problem 
is  only  part  of  the  job.  Technocracy 
has  gone  further  and  designed  the 
only  possible  solution  to  the  problem  ^^ 
of  full  utilization  of  America's  re-  ^^ 
sources  for  the  benefit  of  America's 
people.  But  space  doesn't  allow  a  dis- 
cussion here  of  the  Technate  of  North 
America.  (It  is  outlined  in  the  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Course.) 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  gone  even  fur- 
ther; it  is  organizing  intelligent  men, 
women  and  youths  into  a  movement  to 
guide  America  into  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  chaos  on  this  Continent.  When 
the  current  stimulus  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem tapers  off,  will  the  American  peo- 
ple be  prepared  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  the  New  America?  They  will 
have  to  bring  it  about  themselves, 
because  America's  political  and  busi- 
ness leaders  have  demonstrated  an  un- 
willingness and  an  apparent  incapacity 
to  lead  the  way.  God  help  the  Ameri- 
can people  if  they  don't  get  wise  and 
act  swiftly  and  Intelligently  to  bring  in 
the  long-overdue  Technate  of  North 
America — a  technological  civilization 
of  abundance,   leisure,   security! — A.  S. 


(Continued  -from  Page    17) 

tions  who  in  turn  gave  the  orders  to  the  members  of  the 
train  crew.  .  .  . 

In  addition  there  have  been  many  consolidations  of  ter- 
minal operations,  where  two  or  more  railroads  agree  to  com- 
bine their  terminal  operations.  That  has  expedited  the 
movement  of  freight  through  the  consolidated  unit  and  has 
displaced  a  large  number  of  men.  Likewise,  in  passenger- 
train  operation  between  given  points,  two  or  more  railroads 
have  pooled  their  operations,  thereby  permitting  reduction 
in  the  number  of  trains  operating  between  those  particular 
points,  with  the  release  of  a  large  amount  of  equipment  and 
personnel.  .  .  . 

Leaving  that  branch  of  the  industry  and  going  to  what 
we  would  call  the  garage  or  the  shop  service,  where  the 
mechanics  maintain  and  build  the  rolling  stock,  both  loco- 
motives and  cars,  we  think  the  greatest  advance  in  that  di- 
rection has  been  the  new  type  of  machinery  that  has  been 
installed  in  the  shops. 

In  that  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  multiple 
planer  where  they  can  now  dress  I  5  or  20  locomotive  side 
rods  at  one  operation  while  20  years  ago  they  could  only 
machine  one  locomotive  side  rod,  and  they  have  applied 
the  principle  underlying  the  huge  planer  to  the  drill  presses, 
tapping  machines,  and  threading  machines.  They  have  In- 
troduced mechanical  forging  machines  where  locomotives 
and  car  parts  made  out  of  steel  and  wrought  Iron  can  be 
heated  and  put  into  a  machine  equipped  with  dies.  They 
were  all  forged  by  hand  20  years  ago  with  little  excep- 
tion. .  .  . 

There  are  no  exact  figures  available  on  the  life  of  a  treat- 
ed tie  .  .  .  from  the  best  information  we  think  it  is  about  2  I 
years  as  compared  to  a  period  of  7  or  8  years  for  an  un- 
treated wood  tie.  .  .  .  When  we  reflect  there  are  about 
3,000  ties  to  every  mile  of  track,  we  get  some  Idea  of  the 
tremendous  effect  of  the  treated  tie  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  right-of-way,  and  all  that  that  implies  In  the  way  of 
expense  and  labor.  .  .  . 

Then  at  operating  points  along  the  road,  automatic  water 
facilities  have  been  Introduced.  .  .  . 

In  the  old  days,  the  coal  was  elevated  on  a  trestle.  Now 
it  is  conveyed  mechanically  to  the  coal  chute.  The  cinders 
were  formerly  taken  out  of  the  pit  by  hand,  and  now  are 
taken  out  by  hopper  conveyors  and  loaded  Into  the  car  at 
the  same  operation.  .  .  . 

We  have  weed-burning  machines  that  clear  the  right  of 
way.  We  have  ditching  machines  that  dig  the  ditches  along- 
side the  railroad  tracks  so  the  water  will  run  off  and  create 
proper  drainage.  We  have  alr-tamping  machines  that  tamp 
the  ballast  between  the  ties.  That  was  done  by  hand  20 
years  ago.  We  now  have  air-operated  drills  and  mechani- 
cal equipment  to  load  and  unload  ties  and  rails.  That  has 
represented  a  tremendous  increase  in  efficiency,  together 
with  elimination  of  a  large  amount  of  personnel. 

Turning  now  to  my  own  branch  of  the  service,  which  is 
the  clerical  branch,  there  has  been  tremendous  progress 
made  in  that  field  by  the  introduction  of  almost  every  type 
of  office  equipment  device:  the  typewriter,  the  calculating 
machine,  the  key  punching  machine,  the  bookkeeping  ma- 
chine, all  of  which  have  brought  about  the  unification  of  the 
work  at  a  central  point.  .  .  . 

The  consolidation  of  railroads  has  represented  a  tremen- 
dous advance  in  the  elimination  of  personnel,  and  made  pos- 


SINCE  1920,  more  than  a  million  railroad  workers  have  lost  their 
[obs;  employment  has  been  cut  in  half,  despite  shorter  hours.  An- 
other 300,000  may  go  if  railroads  put  through  consolidation  plans! 


sible  the  introduction  of  machinery  .  .  .  the  displacement  has 
been  tremendous.  I  shall  give  you  some  exact  figures  on  the 
number  of  employment  opportunities  that  have  been  elimi- 
nated as  a  result  of  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  industry.  .  .  . 

This  table  discloses  that  In  1920  we  had  2,220,832  full  op- 
portunity jobs,  while  today,  or  in  1939,  last  year,  we  only 
had  987,943.  .  .  .  These  are  presumed  to  be  regular,  steady 
jobs,  eliminating  all  part-time  or  seasonal  workers.  At  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  number  of  jobs  are  counted  on 
every  railroad  In  the  country,  and  the  regular  jobs  are  segre- 
gated, and  that  number  Is  reported  as  full-opportunity  jobs 
at  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Now,  we  take  those  reports  for  the  12  months,  add  them 
together,  and  divide  them  by  12,  and  that  gives  us  the 
average  number  through  the  year  which  is  the  number  used 
in  this  exhibit.  .  .  . 

If  you  will  refer  to  "Exhibit  No.  2540,"  you  will  notice 
that  between  1920  and  '29,  employment  declined  12  points, 
approximately  400,000  jobs. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  loss  of  about  700,000 
jobs.  Taking  the  year  1933,  which  represented  the  depth 
of  the  depression,  there  were  about  971,000  jobs.  In  1938 
employment  fell  to  929,000  jobs,  the  lowest  level  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Industry,  or  a   period  of  50  years. 

Of  course,  that  was  caused  by  two  elements:  the  general 
decline  In  the  level  of  traffic  and  the  technological  ad- 
vances. 

Senator  King.  When  you  speak  of  technological  advance, 
you  refer,  I  suppose,  to  the  competition  by  water  and  other 
means  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  I  was  referring  particularly  in  that  con- 
nection to  the  substitution  of  machinery,  and  consolidation 
within  our  own  industry.  Of  course  we  have  lost  a  tremen- 
dous percentage  of  our  traffic  to  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, and  that  Is  a  technological  development  in  ihe  field 
of  transportation.  I  think  it  accounts  for  about  180,000  of 
our  jobs.  .  .  . 

(THIS  ENDED  Mr.  Harrison's  testimony.  Space  does  not  permit  to 
be  printed  here  more  of  this  story  of  technological  advances  in  the 
railroad  industry — as  told  by  other  wilnesses  rspresenting  both  man- 
agement and  labor — but  the  th^me  is  the  same  significant  thing:  more 
technology,   greater   efficiency,   fewer   men   employed.) 
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DATE  WITH  DESTINY 

World  War  II  Proving  Accuracy  ^ 
Of     Technocracy's     Prediction  V 


MANY  times  during  the  8  years  preceding  the  present 
government  defense  program,  the  question  was 
asked  of  Technocracy:  'What  effect  would  a  major 
war  have  on  the  outcome  of  the  social  change  foreseen  by 
Technocracy?  Would  not  a  major  war  bolster  the  failing 
Price  System,  thus  tending  to  postpone  the  arrival  of  the 
Technate?'  Technocracy's  answer,  as  enunciated  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  northern  Canada  to  Mexico  many  times 
during  those  years,  was  emphatically,  'No!'  It  was  pointed 
out  that  we  would  see  rising  prices,  rising  production,  and 
the  temporary,  superficial  'prosperity'  that  results  from  the 
large-scale  supplying  of  the  sinews  of  war  to  belligerent 
nations.  Furthermore,  it  was  emphasized  that  these  condi- 
tions would  stimulate  the  introduction  of  more  and  better 
technological  equipment  and  increased  operating  efficiency, 
thus  accelerating  our  American  physical  trends  and  increas- 
ing the  seriousness  of  our  social  predicament,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  need  for  technological  control — the  Technate — 
more  imperative  than  ever. 

Events  of  the  past  18  months  have  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  once  again  Technocracy  is  correct.  Every  long- 
term  trend  previously  indicated  has  been  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  the  effect  of  war,  and  therefore,  as  predicted  by 
Technocracy,  America's  Date  with  Destiny  has  been  con- 
firnned.  A  terrific  speed-up  in  the  basic  factor — extraneous 
energy  conversion — has  been  realized,  and  a  vast  accelera- 
tion is  underway  as  indicated  by  the  rising  long-term  pro- 
duction of  kilowatt-hours,  iron  and  steel,  automotive  vehicles, 
aircraft,  ships,  new  plants,  and  by  other  basic  operations 
now  at  record  levels  or  rapidly  overtaking  former  peaks. 

Before  the  end  of  1941  the  weekly  kilowatt-hours  con- 
sumption will  reach  3  billion  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
Steel  production,  which  broke  all  records  last  year  by  ex- 
ceeding 65  million  tons,  is  now  running  at  an  83  million-ton 
annual  rate.  In  shipbuilding,  51  new  shipways  are  to  be  built 
in  seven  yards  as  the  industry  moves  up  to  a  late  1941  pro- 
duction   rate     10    times    greater    than    that   of    1939.     New, 


modern,   permanent  industrial   plants   are   reaching   comple- 
tion in  record  time.    For  example: 

At  Radford,  Virginia,  ground  was  broken  on  October 
19,   1940,  for  a  smokeless  powder  plant  covering  4,400 
acres  and   having  three  powder  lines,   each  with  a  ca- 
pacity of   100,000  pounds  of  powder  daily.    On  March 
17  this  year  it  began  operation!  On  April  24  the  world's 
largest   plant  of  this  type,   a    5,400-acre   development 
with  an  eventual  capacity  of  600,000  pounds  per  day, 
at    Charlestown,    Indiana,    commenced    production    23 
days  ahead  of  schedule,  less  than  8  months  after  con- 
struction  began!    A  third   government-owned   plant  at 
Childersburg,    Alabama,    is    now    nearing    completion. 
The  combined  output  of  these  three  new  plants  will  be 
1,200,000  pounds  of  smokeless  powder  daily! 
Today  America  voices  a  thundering  crescendo,  a  deafen- 
ing   cry   for   more   and    more    machine   tools — machines   to 
make  machines — for  more  modern  plants,  more  new  equip- 
ment.   These  are  the   precursors  of  impending   mass-unem- 
ployment and  expanded   productive  capacity  for  an  abun- 
dance that  forbids   being   bought  or  sold;   collectively  this 
Is  resulting  in  the  first  major  social  change  In  the  history  of 
man.    No  longer  can  America  look  back.    America  can  look 
only  ahead.    'Business  as  usual'  has  gone  forever,  and  soon 
even  the  present  'Business  as  unusual'  will  perforce  give  way 
— a   lost  cause   lost — as  a   Continent  unites  to  operate  its 
great   new   technology    by   technology — the   real   Annerican 
Way! 

The  professional  apologists  for  the  Price  System  look  with 
misgivings  upon  these  events  with  which  they  are  powerless 
to  cope.  They  sour  indeed  when  they  observe  the  unfolding 
fulfillment  of  Technocracy's  predictions  and  the  steady 
growth  and  increasing  influence  of  its  Continental  Organi- 
zation. John  hi.  Van  Devanter,  editor  of  The  Iron  Age,' 
who  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  refute  and  'debunk'  Tech- 
nocracy by  an  editorial  back  in  the  December  I,  1932,  issue 
of  his  publication,  stated  In  the  January   12,    1939,  issue: 
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'Some  six  years  ago,  THE  IRON  AGE  drove  the  first 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  Technocracy.  .  .  .  And  so,  Tech- 
nocracy and  its  chief  apostle,  Scott,  were  apparently 
firmly  nailed  into  a  coffin  and  interred.  Dead  and 
buried.    .    .    .' 

This  exponent  of  the  traditional  Price  System,  which 
apologists  like  to  think  of  as  the  American  Way,  but  which 
is  really  the  European  Way  imported  to  America  and  which 
never  was  American,  now  strikes  a  queer  new  note  in  his 
editorial  lament  over  the  future  of  his  cherished  European 
protege  in  'The  Iron  Age'  of  April  17,  1941,  the  conclusion 
of  which  we  quote: 

'The  test  of  our  system  and  Its  survival  will  be  in  the 
time  to  come  when  the  post-war  consuming  power  of 
our  people  lags  far,  far  behind  the  mushroomed  pro- 
duction capacity  of  our  factories.  Unless,  when  that 
time  comes,  our  practical  men  of  vision  in  industry  and 
business  step  forward  with  a  plan,  they  will  find  them- 
selves and  their  country  vulnerable  to  the  efforts  of  men 
•  and  women  to  whom  our  traditional  system  is  anathema 
and  who  are  already  making  the  blueprints  for  a  new 
and  strange  America.' 

Technocracy  therefore  asks,  can  it  be  that  even  this 
staunch  defender  of  the  status  woe,  to  whom  a  new 
America  is  'anathema,'  is  now  fearfully  conscioius  of  the 
'handwriting  on  the  wall'?  Can  it  be  that  he  is  frightened 
and  plagued  by  the  march  of  events  long  foreseen  by  Tech- 
nocracy and  its  Director-in-Chief,  who  were  evidently  not 
inside  that  "  'Iron  Age'  coffin"  after  all?  Is  John  hi.  Van 
Devanter  haunted  by  these  things  as  was  Macbeth  by 
Banquo's  ghost? 

No  'practical  men  of  vision'  can  step  forward  with  any 
'plan'  to  save  this  Price  System,  this  European  Way  which 


is  not  worth  saving  anyway.  But  'practical  men  of  vision' 
can  and  will  step  forward  to  save  America — the  American 
Way — with  science!  This  is  not  1919.  This  is  1941.  Amer- 
ica's new  problem  and  future  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
problem  and  future  it  faced  22  years  ago.  America  is  no 
longer  just  a  country — it  is  now  a  Continent  with  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  land  area  to  operate  and  defend.  In  addition 
to  the  internal  technological  forces  of  change,  now  falls  the 
external  pressure  compelling  Continental  defense — a  force 
just  as  powerful  in  compelling  America's  final  show-down 
with  the  Price  System.  Now  comes  the  Continental  con- 
solidation which  Technocracy  has  always  specified  and  de- 
manded for  America's  Continental  defense. 

in  the  fall  of  1940  we  witnessed  the  acquisition  of  Atlantic 
and  some  Caribbean  bases  as  an  initial  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  the  month  just  passed  we  have  proudly  seen  the 
United  States  raise  the  American  flag  over  Greenland.  On 
March  18  Technocracy  called  nationally  for  aid  to  Canada 
and  for  coordination  of  the  financial,  economic,  and  physi- 
cal operations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
DIrector-in-Chief  placed  that  call  on  record  officially  be- 
fore the  governments  at  Washington  and  Ottawa.  Ack- 
nowledgements were  immediately  forwarded  to  CHQ  in 
response.  On  April  21  the  headline  of  the  'New  York  Daily 
News'  read,  'U.  S.,  CANADA  POOL  ARMS  PROGRAM,' 
following  the  week-end  conference  between  President  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King.  Forced  by  the 
external  pressure  of  events  abroad,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  taken  the  first  steps  along  the  path  pointed 
out  by  Technocracy.  Regardless  of  the  wishes  of  business, 
politics,  or  Price  System  apologists,  there  can  be  no  turning 
back  and  no  stopping  of  the  march  along  that  route  to  the 
New  America. 


.BOGGED  DOWN 


THE  United  States  News,  weekly  reporting  the  heartbeat 
of  Washington,  observed  its  May  30,   1941,  issue: 
"U.S.  is  running  head  on  into  a  defense  crisis;  is  re- 
peating England's  experience  of  doing  things  'too  little  and 
too  late.' 

"One  entire  year,  just  ending,  has  been  spent  trying  to 
fit  defense  into  industry  on  a  part-time  basis;  trying  to 
maintain  business  as  usual.  .  .  . 

"A  whole  section  of  U.S.  industry  is  face  to  face  wlith 
shortages  of  material  that  will  force  curtailment,  and  yet 
argument  continues  about  plant  expansioln. 

"The  trouble?  Lack  of  over-all  planning;  lack  of  a  defi- 
nite objective;  lack  of  understandling  I  hat  modern  war  re- 
quires a  nation's  entire  energy,  that  there  Isn't  any  way  to 
match  Hitler  on  a  part-time  basis.  .  .  . 

"Inside  attitude  Is  that  Knudsen-Hillman  organization  has 
failed  to  get  results;  that  too  much  emphasis  is  on  protecting 
existing  interests,  too  little  on  speedy  output;  that  more 
over-all  direction  is  required." 

These  words  and  the  situation  they  describe  come  with 
no  surprise  to  Technocrats,  who  have  for  years  pointed  out 


the  conditions  in  America  out  of  which  this  impasse  arises. 

Last  November  Howard  Scott,  Director-In-Chief  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  held  up  this  mirror,  which  shows  the  basis  for 
our  present  predicament,  to  the  complexion  of  America:* 

"During  these  last  40  years  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  became  so  indoctrinated  with  the  hamburger  psychol- 
ogy of  immediate  material  success  that  they  never  found 
time  to  contemplate  their  national  direction.  So  long  as 
every  American  citizen  got  his  he  had  no  concern  with  the 
fate  of  the  nation.  The  grand  bauble  of  blue-sky  exploitation 
and  easy  money  ended  in  1929,  never  to  return.  In  the  last 
decade  we  have  wallowed  from  one  political  and  economic 
soporific,  from  one  stimulated  boom  into  another  depres- 
sion. 

"The  United  States  of  America,  which  as  a  nation  has 
possessed  the  greatest  facility  for  social  change,  now  finds 
itself  encumbered  with  the  greatest  preventative  apathy  and 
Inertia.  Our  country  (which  for  over  160  years  has  rewarded 
those  who  possessed  the  astuteness  and  acumen  for  the 
development  of  further  exploitation  while  it  simultaneously 
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//i  ESS  WHEAT  IN  1941  Vv'ILL 
HELP  WIN  THE  WAR!"  This 
bizarre  statement  sounds  like 
the  workings  of  a  deranged  mind.  It 
is  the  title  of  a  folder  distributed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Canada. 
Was  it  the  work  of  Fifth  Columnists, 
seeking  to  break  down  public  morale? 
Not  exactly.  The  pamphlet  bearing 
this  title  was  directed  to  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  vast  prairies  of  Canada 
urging  them  to  "please  sow  less 
wheat,"  and  was  published  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  Canada.  It  was  even  printed 
by  "Edmond  Cloutier,  Printer  to  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty." 

Strange  indeed!  Helping  to  win  a 
war  by  growing  less  food!  The  wheat 
farmers  are  told  in  the  leaflet:  "If  you 
do  reduce  as  much  as  possible  your 
wheat  acreage  you  will  perform  a  war 
service  .  .  ." 


FERTILE  western  prairies  pour  forth  a  golden  bounty, 
bankrupting  farmers  and  government  alike  while 
elevators   overflow   and    many   Canadians   go   hungry. 


This  is  just  another  outcrop  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Price  System  in  Canada 
is  fast  cracking  up.  Below  the  surface, 
the  situation  is  desperate. 

If  the  wheat  farmers  of  Canada — a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  Canada 
— grew  not  another  bushel  of  wheat, 
agricultural  officials  estimate  that  ex- 
isting wheat  supplies  in  Canada  would 
last  for  years  to  come. 

The  agriculture  minister  has  esti- 
mated that  the  carryover  of  wheat  on 
July  31,  the  end  of  the  present  crop 
year,  will  be  575,000,000  bushels,  and 
that  the  new  harvest  in  the  following 
months  may  well  bring  the  total  stocks 
to  over  a  billion  bushels!  Storage  fa- 
cilities, including  those  on  farms,  can 
hold  only  half  of  this.  And  Canadians 
are  consuming  wheat — for  flour,  seed 
and  feed — at  the  rate  of  only  about 
I  10,000,000  bushels  a  year.  Of  course, 
exports  have  fallen  off,  but  in  the 
'normal,'  pre-war  crop  year  1938-39 
Canada's  world-wide  wheat  exports,  to 
fifty  different  countries,  totalled  only 
167,000,000  bushels.  Subtracting  the 
amount  that  can  be  sold  in  Canada 
and  'normal'  export  requirements  from 
the  billion  bushels  that  will  soon  be  on 
hand  leaves  a  'surplus'  of  about  823,- 
000,000,  or  over  80  percent! 

But  does  this  golden  flood  of  the 
substance  of  the  staff  of  life  mean 
well-being  for  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  produced  it?  No! 
In  the  cockeyed  Price  System  abun- 
dance means  poverty!  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  Canada  are 
hungry,  and  the  wheat  farmers  them- 
selves are  desperate  in  their  utter 
poverty.  In  some  localities,  farmers 
have  to  plant,  harvest  and  deliver  600 
pounds  of  wheat  to  get  enough  money 
to  buy  at  the  local  store  100  pounds 
of  flour. 


Defense  of  the  Price  System  Is 
Sabotasing  Defense  of  Canada 


The  case  of  one  Saskatchewan  farmer 
is  revealed  in  a  letter  he  wrote  some 
months  ago  to  his  representative  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  Mrs.  Dorise 
Nielsen,  the  only  woman  member. 

".  .  .  Last  fall  I  threshed  290  bushels 
of  wheat  ...  I  got  3  I  cents  a  bushel 
...  I  had  to  pay  a  $36  threshing  bill, 
$14  for  breaking,  $13  for  taxes  and 
for  some  other  expenses  such  as  cut- 
ting twine  and  so  on.  For  three  months 


CANADA    begs    farmers    for    less   wheat! 

I  received  no  relief.  During  last  winter 
I  had  $5  a  month  relief  for  a  family  of 
five:  three  little  children,  three  years, 
two   years  and   one   three   months  old 

This  farmer  received  $90  for  his 
wheat,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  $63 
for  just  the  expenses  mentioned.  This 
left  $27  for  the  purchase  of  the  next 
season's  seed,  and  clothes,  food,  medi- 
cine, and  other  necessities,  for  the  five 
members  of  the  family — plus  taxes, 
and  interest  on  the  mortgage  and 
other  debts  which  burden  the  typical 
Canadian  farmer.  This  farmer  enclosed 
with    his   letter,    a    letter   that   he   and 
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other  desperate   farmers   had   just   re- 
ceived   from    the    District    (Relief)    In- 
spector.   It  reads: 
"Dear  Sir: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment is   unable  to  obtain   suf- 
ficient funds  to  finance  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  relief,  I  have  received 
instructions    that    only    the    most 
needy    cases    are    to    receive    as- 
sistance.    You    are   therefore    ad- 
vised that  no  further  relief  will  be 
given  you  and  that  from  now  on 
no   assistance   will    be    given    you 
under  any  circumstances." 
In  other  words,  by  the  standard  of 
poverty  existing  in  Canada,  this  farmer 
and   his  family  are  doing   too  well  to 
get  relief] 

•  But  even  being  on  relief  is  slow 
starvation.  The  allotment  comes  to 
between  $1  and  $2  per  month  per 
person.  According  to  this  same  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  Mrs.  Nielsen,  the 
government  spends  about  $10.50  per 
month  per  person  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  thousands  of  aliens  in  intern- 
ment camps.  And  the  S.P.C.A.  once 
stated  to  the  Saskatchewan  legislature, 
when  asking  for  funds,  that  it  costs 
between  $3  and  $4.50  per  month  to 
maintain  a  dog  picked  up  off  the 
street.  But  the  desperate  human  beings 
in  Canada  are  given  $1  or  $2  per 
month  to  maintain  themselves! 

The  Canadian  Government,  in  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  wheat  market  from 
^  the  tremendous  pressure  of  abun- 
y  dance,  is  begging  the  wheat  farmers 
to  curtail,  as  an  act  of  patriotism, 
their  wheat  acreages.  'Less  Wheat  in 
194!  Will  Help  Win  the  War!'  As  an 
inducement,  $4  per  acre  will  be  paid 
farmers  by  the  government  for  each 
wheat  acre  that  is  summer  fallowed; 
that  is,  on  which  wheat  is  not  sown. 
$2  will  be  paid  if  wheat  acres  are  sown 
to  coarse  grains.  (The  Canadian  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  laments,  how- 
ever, that  soon  these  grains  also  may 
be  in  the  same  position  as  abundant 
wheat.)  With  an  average  yield  of  19.2 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  farmers  will 
thus  get  from  14  cents  to  28  cents  per 
bushel  of  wheat  not  planted. 

This  scheme  of  subsidizing  scarcity 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and 
consumers  would  have  gone  into  effect 
years  ago,  but  the  government  has 
lacked  the  money.  It  lacks  the  money 
even  more  so  today,  but  the  Canadian 
government   knows   that   open    revoiu- 


ABUNDANT  onions,  above,  by  the  fields 
in  which  they  grew  (Vernon,  B.C.)  and 
apples,  right,  (Kelowna,  B.C.)  are  dumped 
to  rot  because  they  cannot  be  distributed 
in  the   Price  System. 

tion  might  be  the  price  of  not  doing 
it  now. 

To  raise  the  money  for  prosecuting 
the  war  effort  and  to  pay  the  costs  of 
relief,  Canada  has  imposed  taxes  that 
more  than  wipe  out  the  increase  in  the 
standard  of  living  brought  about  by 
war  'prosperity.'  The  cost  of  living  is 
rising  to  further  reduce  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people.  To  raise 
money,  the  government  has  multiplied 
import  duties  on  imported  commodi- 
ties, which  make  up  a  large  part  of 
Canadian  consumption.  Unrest  is 
growing  surely  and  strongly  among 
the  people. 

Mrs.  Nielsen,  in  her  maiden  speech 
before  her  colleagues  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  May  20,  1940, 
used  these  words  of  warning: 

"Already  the  people  of  the 
west  have  realized  that  during  this 
period  they  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  make  sacrifices,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  ask  themselves  how 
they,  who  are  so  near  the  edge  of 
destitution,  can  make  yet  another 
sacrifice. 

"In  their  minds  they  are  begin- 
ning to  doubt  many  things;  suspi- 
cions are  beginning  to  arise." 

The  growers  of  wheat  are  not  alone 
in  their  desperate  plight  of  abundance. 
Most  other  groups  of  farmers  are  in 
the  same  position,  or  are  on  the  verge 
of  it:  they  grow  so  much  that  they  are 
poor.  For  example,  two  months  ago 
at  Oliver,  British  Columbia,  5,000 
boxes  of  Delicious  apples  were  dumped 
by   the    Dominion    government,    which 


had  purchased  them  from  growers  at 
80  percent  of  market  value.  These 
apples,  some  of  them  already  wrapped, 
could  have  been  distributed  free  to 
fruit-hungry  Canadians  on  relief,  but 
it  was  feared  this  would  disturb  the 
price  of  apples  already  on  the  market. 
A  Vancouver,  B.C.,  newspaper  dated 
May  I  reports:  "Reliable  sources  state 
that  ...  at  least  500,000  boxes  will 
be  dumped  within  the  next  month  or 
so  unless  some  method  of  distribution 
is  devised  before  that  time  expires." 
The  growers  of  pears  and  peaches  In 
B.C.  are  worried  that  already  enough 
apple  growers  have  switched  to  grow- 
ing pears  and  peaches  to  further  de- 
press the  price  structure  of  these  com- 
modities soon. 

But  wheat- is  the  greatest  headache, 
because  such  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation  depend   on   wheat   growing   for 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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PRODUCTION  and  use  of  steel 
reached  an  all-time  high  last 
month.  Suddenly  flourishing  in  a 
production  orgy  only  possible  in  the 
Price  System  under  pressure  of  war, 
the  steel  industry  has  booked  orders 
for  practically  everything  its  mills  can 
produce  for  more  than  a  year  to  come, 
and  was  last  month  turning  out  steel 
ingots  at  100  percent  of  plant  ca- 
pacity. 

Even  this  jump  in  output  from  the 
lazy  19.8  percent  of  capacity  in  1932, 
however,  is  not  enough  to  fill  present 
civilian  and  defense  needs  and  this 
country's  Lend-Lease  promises.  So 
America's  chemists  and  technologists 
are  busy  as  never  before  evolving  sub- 
stitutes for  steel,  its  alloys  and  other 
metals.  Pressure  forcing  scientific  ad- 
vancement is  now  greater  than  ever. 
The  results  will  be  widely  felt. 

Especially  important  now,  in  view  of 
this,  is  the  two-year-old  development 
to  substitute  plastic  bodies  for  the 
steel  automobile  bodies  now  in  use. 

In  a  special  building  at  the  giant 
River  Rouge  plant,  Henry  Ford  and 
his  engineers  have  developed  the 
techniques  and  machines  which  may 
well  transform  your  automobile.  They 
did  not  wait  for  the  defense  emer- 
gency but  their  work  is  now  all  the 
more  important.  Their  daring  depar- 
ture from  convention,  their  experi- 
menting with  the  'impossible,'  has  al- 
ready produced  remarkable  results  and 
foreshadows  the  day  when  you  will  ride 
in  auto  bodies  produced  from  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm —  not   mine. 

AMAZING  PROPERTIES 

Shown  here  are  photographs  of  the 
molding  of  a  rear-deck,  luggage  com- 
partment door,  which,  tested  under 
actual  conditions,  has  given  excellent 
account  of  itself.  The  plastic  panel  is 
molded  to  shape  and  is  0.175  inches 
thick.  Partly  because  of  its  thickness, 
which  is  several  times  that  of  the  steel 
panel  commonly  used,  and  also  be- 
cause of  its  inherent  plastic  qualities, 
the  panel  is  not  easily  dented  and 
will  withstand  blows  with  an  ax  which 
would  ruin  a  steel  panel.  Ford  has 
also  produced  thousands  of  seats  for 
his  tractors  of  this  same  material  which 
have  withstood  well  the  rigors  of 
weather  and  wear. 

Regarding  the  properties  of  this 
amazing    plastic.    Time    magazine    re- 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR    STEEL 

Plastic  Automobile  Bodies 
Are   Becomins   a    Reality 

PHOTOS  COURTESY  FORD  MOTOR  CO. 


ported  that  "it  is  50%  lighter,  50% 
cheaper,  ten  times  stronger"  than 
steel  (excepting  tensile  strength).  "Bent 
like  a  jackknife  in  a  huge  press,  plastic 
panels  snap  back  into  shape  when  the 
pressure  is  released.  Continual  as- 
saults with  heavy  axes,  hammers  have 
no  visible  effect  on  the  shiny,  rustless 
panels.  The  color  is  not  paint  but  in- 
bred In  the  plastic.  Fenders  of  this 
Buck  Rogers  material,  though  not  quite 
unbreakable,  withdraw  from  minor  col- 
lisions with  lamp  posts,  etc.,  like  un- 
hurried rubber  balls." 


NEW  PREFORM  TECHNIQUE 

Experiments  with  plastic  body  pan- 
els have  progressed  so  well  to  date 
that  molds  for  a  complete  experi- 
mental body  have  been  ordered.  The 
body  is  not  to  be  all  plastic,  of  course. 
It  is  to  be  built  around  a  frame  of 
steel  tubing,  which  will  be  welded  at 
the  joints.  This  structure  will  form  an 
exceedingly  stiff,  self-supporting,  truss- 
like assembly  for  primary  strength  and 
rigidity. 

Ford's  plastic  is  made  of  a  thermo- 
setting mixture  of  phenol-formaldehyde 
resin  and  wood  fibers  (ramie  and  hemp 
fibers  may  be  added).* 

The  phenolic  resin  is  added  to  the 
fibers  while  they  are  still  in  suspension 
in  circulating  water,  thoroughly  im- 
pregnating the  whole  mass.  Preform 
molds,  as  shown  here,  are  lowered 
into  the  fluid  and,  with  a  partial 
vacuum,  the  plastic  material  is  sucked 
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•Compared  to  this,  present  'plastic'  airplane 
bodies  are  not  plastic  but  merely  made  ot  weather- 
protected    plywood.     See   The   TECHNOCRAT,    4/40. 


onto  a  screen  having  any  desired  L 
shape.  When  the  thickness  of  pulp  on  ^ 
the  screen  is  three  to  four  times  that 
of  the  piece  to  be  molded,  the  wet 
mass  is  removed,  a  large  part  of  the 
water  in  It  is  pressed  out  and  the  pre- 
form is  run  through  a  dryer  to  remove 
the  remaining  water.  This  process 
yields  a  preform  shaped  to  fit  the 
mold  and  contains  a  sufficient  amount 
of  plastic  to  act  as  a  binder  and  to 
give  the  piece  the  required  strength 
and  rigidity  when  finally  molded.  Three 
of  the  preforms  can  be  molded  at 
once  in  the  heat-and-pressure  molds, 
as  shown,  resulting  in  low  production 
time  per  unit. 

"A  battery  of  presses  large  enough 
to  produce  Ford  (plastic)  body  parts 
on  a  large  scale  is  something  to  con- 
template," The  Iron  Age  (2/27/4!) 
says,  "but  not  beyond  the  possibilities 
of  a  plant  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Ford   Motor  Co." 

QUESTION  OF  WHEN 

Henry  Ford  is  said  by  Time  to  be 
planning  to  bring  out  his  Plastic  Ford 
within  three  years  at  the  most.  The 
war  emergency  may  bring  it  by  then; 
or,  the  tightness  in  steel  supplies  may 
force  the  speed-up  of  development  so 
that  the  remaining  technical  problems 
will  be  ironed  out  before  that  time. 
But  war  or  no  war,  Price  System  prob- 
lems remain.  If  plastic  bodies  were 
adopted  universally  in  the  industry, 
total  civilian  steel  consumption  would 
be  cut  by  at  least  10  percent.  Will 
the  powerful  steel  companies  and  labor 
unions  like  that,  with  capital  and  labor 
dislocations  all  down  the  line  through 
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FLOWING  water  holding  pulp,  other 
filler,  and  resin  binder  in  suspension 
is  shown  rushing  past  operator,  above. 
The  metal  preform  mold  sucked  the 
plastic  material  into  a  sheet,  shown 
above  before  and  after  being  de- 
tached from  preform  mold.  The 
pressure  mold,  right,  squeezes  the 
preform    into    durable    plastic    panels. 

railroads,  smel+ers,  and  mines?  And 
the  tremendous  change  in  production 
technique  and  necessary  machines  re- 
quires a  stupendous  Price  System  ef- 
fort; invested  capital  In  present  equip- 
ment would  be  a  large  factor  In  pre- 
venting any  rapid  change. 

The  TEChlNOCRAT  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  car  of  tomorrow  in 
America  will  undoubtedly  have  Its 
body  of  strong,  shiny,  re-Inforced  plas- 
tic— although  it  will  more  than  likely 
have  to  wait  for  the  Technate,  a  non- 
buy-and-sell  society  in  which  function 
will  be  the  test  of  acceptance.  Also, 
the  car's  design  and  performance  will 
be  as  startling  as  its  use  of  tough 
plastic.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that 
it  will  resemble  a  tear-drop  form,  with 
the  engine  in  the  rear.  (White  Motor 
Co.'s  rear-englned  truck  chassis  for  its 
'White  Horse,'  for  example,  eliminates 
55!  wearing  parts  used  in  conventional 
chassis.)  With  four-wheel  hydraulic 
drive,  eliminating  the  need  for  brakes, 
clutch,  transmission  gears,  etc.,  the  car 
will  make  today's  newest  designs  obso- 
lete. 

In  the  meantime,  with  steel  and 
other  shortages  staring  America  in  the 
face,  the  search  for  substitutes  con- 
tinues, guaranteeing  the  further  rise 
of  output  per  man-hour,  other  effi- 
ciencies, and  the  future  saving  of 
America's  irreplaceable  resources. 

— F.F.S. 


CANADA  BATTLES  ABUNDANCE 


(Continued  from    Page   5) 

their  livelihood.  Speaking  before  the 
Western  Farm  Emergency  Conference 
recently,  Dorise  Nielsen  said: 

"Our  grave  will  be  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  the  finest  cereal 
product  in  the  world — our  western 
Canadian   wheat." 

The  Price  System  In  Canada  Is  crack- 
ing up  fast.  Canada's  leaders,  like 
those  of  the  United  States,  are  faced 
simultaneously  with  internal  chaos  and 
the  strains  of  conducting  a  major  mili- 
tary effort.  Canadians  are  trying  to 
battle    against    both    their   own    abun- 


dance and  the  Axis. 

But  the  battle  against  abundance,  to 
maintain  the  decayed  structure  of  this 
Price  System,  and  its  scarcity  values, 
is  sabotaging  the  battle  against  the 
external   enemy. 

Events  will  prove  that  either  the 
people  of  North  America  will  abandon 
the  Price  System  of  scarcity,  political 
incompetence  and  business  chiseling, 
and  organize  along  the  technological 
lines  proposed  by  Technocracy  for 
abundance  and  military  might, — or, 
after  It  Is  too  late,  chaos  and  destruc- 
tion, from  internal  and  external  causes, 
will  overtake  them.  — A.S. 
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Selling  America  Short 


Is  American  business  selling  Ameri- 
can defense  short?  That  grim  suspi- 
cion cropped  up  again  last  month 
before  Senator  hiarry  Truman's  com- 
mittee investigating  the  state  or  U.S. 
defense.  The  committee  was  then  en- 
quiring into  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  the  aluminum  shortage. 

In  November  1940,  Mr.  Stettinius 
head  of  the  Priorities  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management 
(OPM),  announced  that  there  would  be 
no  shortage  of  aluminum  for  either 
military  or  civilian  needs.  Since  that 
announcement  was  made  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  the  production 
facilities  for  manufacturing  aluminum 
are  grossly  inadequate  to  supply  the 
vast  demand  touched  off  by  the  de- 
fense program.  America  is  heading 
into  a  major  crisis  with  inadequate 
supplies  of  a  vitally  important  war 
metal. 

ALCOA  DIDN'T  BOTHER 

In  an  effort  to  discover  how  and 
why  the  problem  of  aluminum  produc- 
tion was  muffed,  the  Senate  investigat- 
ing committee  called  Vice  President  G. 
R.  Gibbons  of  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  to  the  stand.  This 
official  of  one  of  the  greatest  monopo- 
lies in  the  world,  testified  that  as  far 
as  he  knew  the  OPM  did  not  consult 
the  managers  of  Alcoa  before  making 
the  statement.  At  the  time  the  state- 
ment was  made  the  corporation  was 
already  delaying  deliveries  to  some  of 
its  civilian  customers.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  Gibbons  testified  the  company 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  correct  the 
OPM   statement! 

Richard  S.  Reynolds,  president  of 
Reynolds  Metals,  Alcoa's  rising  com- 
petitor, testified  that  in  the  late  spring 
of  1940  he  went  to  Arthur  V.  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Alcoa,  and 
warned  him  of  an  impending  shortage. 


He  further  testified  that  he  begged 
the  Alcoa  executive  to  ask  for  govern- 
ment funds  sufficient  to  enable  Alcoa 
to  expand  to  a  production  of  1,000,- 
000,000  lbs.  per  year. 

"Mr.  Davis  expressed  himself  that  he 
felt  I  was  unnecessarily  alarmed  and 
that  he  could  not  make  this  recommen- 
dation stating  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  ample  aluminum  and  that  there 
would  be  no  shortage,"  testified  wit- 
ness  Reynolds. 

Witness  Reynolds  continued  his  tes- 
timony by  telling  how  he  persuaded 
the  RFC  to  lend  him  the  money  to  build 
two  new  plants  that  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  60,000  tons  of  primary  alumi- 
num per  year,  thus  giving  Alcoa  its 
first  real  competition.  Alabama's  Sena- 
tor Hill  questioned,".  .  .  .  Did  you  get 
any  cooperation  from  the  Defense 
Commission?  "  Reynolds  evaded  the 
question  but  stated  that  he  was  sure 
that  the  Commission  had  been  sincere 
in  their  belief  that  there  was  ample 
aluminum  and  that  they  were  "thor- 
oughly aroused  at  the  moment." 

"They  certainly  weren't  aroused  at 
the  time  you  went  there  and  talked  to 
them  then  (last  fall)  .  .  ."  insisted 
Senator  Hill. 

"No,  they  really  objected  because 
they  said  it  wouldn't  be  needed  .  .  ." 
admitted   Reynolds. 

FRIENDLY  INTEREST 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  OPM 
not  only  felt  that  there  would  be  no 
shortage  but  also  expressed  a  strangely 
friendly  interest  in  the  wellbeing  of 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America. 
Their  friendly  interest  was  so  strong 
that  they  discouraged  not  only  the 
competition  of  Mr.  Reynolds  but  also 
others  who  wanted  to  manufacture 
aluminum.  Mr.  R.  J.  Gaudy,  president 
of  the  Standard  Aluminum  and  Alloy 
Company  of  Chicago  testified  that  an 


American      Defense      Falls     Short 
While  Business  Protects  Monopoly 


OPM  official  had  told  him  six  months 
ago  that:  "Their  interests  in  other 
sources  than  the  Aluminum  Company 
were  zero — nil."  Grenville  R.  Holden, 
OPM  consultant  on  light  metals,  and 
the  official  quoted  by  Mr.  Gaudy,  had  ^ 
already  admitted  before  the  investi-  \ 
gating  committee  that  he  had  discrim- 
inated against  other  companies. 

While  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  and  the  OPM  pooh-poohed 
the  prospect  of  aluminum  shortages, 
the  shortages  arrived.  Today,  alumi- 
num is  on  a  strict  priority  with  smaller 
and  smaller  supplies  available  for  ci- 
vilian uses.  Now,  too  little  and  too 
late,  frantic  attempts  are  being  made 
to  whip  new  factories  into  shape  to 
produce  more  of  this  vital  metal.  And 
an  angry  America  asks  why  was  this 
shortage  permitted  to  occur? 

SHORTAGE  FORECAST 

The  record  shows  that  both  the  mk 
OPM  and  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  were  warned  of  an  impending 
aluminum  shortage  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  last  summer.  The  warn- 
ing was  ignored.  Did  the  greatest 
aluminum  producers  in  the  world  fail 
to  understand  the  developments  of 
their  own  business?  Were  they  too  in- 
efficient to  plan  the  operation  of  their 
great  monopoly?  Or  did  they  wish 
to  avoid  a  plant  expansion  that  might 
result  in  unsalable  surpluses  after  the 
war?  Or  perhaps  did  they  fear  that 
an  admitted  shortage  might  result  in 
the  rise  of  new  aluminum  producers  to 
compete  for  their  markets  after  the 
war?  It  doesn't  matter;  incompetence 
Is  as  damaging  as  skulduggery. 

The  aluminum  shortage  is  already 
striking  at  American  defense.  For  many  ' 

months,    the    Lockheed    Aircraft    Plant 
at  Burbank,  California,  has  been  tool-         ] 
ing   up  for  the   production  of  the  all- 
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metal  Vega  '35'  training  plane.  Many 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  count- 
less man-hours  have  been  sunk  in  new 
tools,  dies,  templates,  and  other  pre- 
requisites for  large  production.  Five 
of  these  planes  have  already  been 
built.  Now  the  OPM  has  informed  the 
Lockheed  Company  that  aluminum  will 
not  be  available  for  training  planes. 
The  entire  project  has  had  to  be 
scrapped,  thus  setting  American  de- 
fense back  another  notch  —  wasting 
time,  effort  and  materials. 

It   is   unimportant  who  finally  draws 


the  blame  for  the  aluminum  fiasco. 
This  unsavory  interlude  simply  pro- 
vides another  proof  of  Technocracy's 
contention  that  politics  and  business 
are  Incapable  of  producing  either  an 
abundance  of  civilian  necessities,  or  an 
abundance  of  the  grim  tools  of  total 
war.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  ob- 
vious today  that  in  this  American  crisis 
the  self-interested  mis-rule  of  the  poli- 
tician and  the  business  man  will  have 
to  give  way  to  the  competent  leader- 
ship of  the  scientist  and  the  engineer. 

— N.  K.  J. 


^  Betrayal  (or  Profit 


AN  example  of  the  betrayal  of  our 
national  security  by  Business  and 
Politics  was  given  last  month  by  Pear- 
son and  Allen  in  their  column  'Wash- 
ington Merry-go-Round,'  dated  May 
15. 

To  reveal  the  name  of  a  vessel,  Its 
cargo,  its  time  of  departure  and  its 
destination  Is  giving  to  those  who 
would  sink  such  a  vessel  vitally  Impor- 
tant information.  To  give  such  Infor- 
mation deliberately  in  times  of  national 
emergency,  as  today.  Is  espolnage;  to 
give  it  as  part  of  an  Insurance  policy 
is  revealed  as  merely  a  normal  act  of 
private  enterprise — just  a  common- 
place feature  of  'business  as  usual'  in 
this  Price  System. 

hiere,  according  to  Pearson  and 
Allen,  is  how  it  works.  A  loaded  Amer- 
ican vessel  has  to  be  insured.  There 
are  laws  which  permit  our  federal 
government  to  insure  the  vessel  at  low 
rates  with  full  secrecy.  But  It  isn't 
worked  that  way;  our  government 
keeps  referring  the  business  to  private 
insurance  companies  who  charge  and 
receive  high  war  rates.  Rates  are  high 
and  the  risks  are  great,  and  In  order 
to  spread  the  risks  the  original  Ameri- 
can insurance  companies  reinsure  parts 
of  the  total  amounts  with  foreign  in- 
surance companies.  This  foreign  in- 
surance pool  includes  two  Japanese 
and  five  German  companies  and  one 
each  in  Italy,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
France.  When  the  data  on  the  in- 
sured vessel  are  passed  around  three 
continents  there  Is  no  more  guessing 
as   to   where   an    American   vessel   will 


be  at  any  given  time,  and  what  the 
cargo  is.  Any  ordinary  American  citi- 
zen would  be  called  a  spy,  fifth- 
columnist,  and  traitor  if  he  attempted 
to  find  out  the  movements  of  his  own 
country's  ships. 

Winding  up  their  revelation.  Col- 
umnists Pearson  and  Allen  noted:  "In 
the  case  of  the  S.S.  America,  the 
United  States  government  owns  a 
heavy  mortgage  and  control  of  the 
vessel,  also  pays  It  a  heavy  subsidy. 
Yet  the  maritime  commission  shuns  the 
insurance  fund  voted  by  congress  and 
lets  part  of  the  profits — as  well  as  the 
confidential  information — go  to  axis 
insurance  companies." 

And  thus  is  added  to  the  public 
record  yet  another  example  of  the 
sabotage  of  national  security  by  insti- 
tutions of  the  Price  System.  During 
the  expanding  history  of  America  the 
twins  of  Business  and  Politics  grew  up 
together.  The  mistakes  and  wastes  of 
one  period  were  always  covered  over 
by  the  glorious  attainments  of  the 
next.  But  in  today's  America,  with  Its 
speed,  its  technology,  its  requirements 
for  decisions  based  upon  observance 
of  facts,  and  its  demands  for  a  new 
patriotism  of  one  for  all  and  all  for 
one,  the  partisan  bias  of  Business  and 
Politics  has  no  place.  The  rule  of  profits 
and  opinions  is  doomed  to  extinction, 
or  we,  the  people,  are  doomed  our- 
selves. The  present  lag,  shortsighted- 
ness, and  actual  sabotage  by  our  Price 
System  of  our  national  defense  efforts 
are  fast  forcing  us  to  choose:  Tech- 
nocracy or  Chaos. 


THIRTY    MEN 
FOR  A  NICKEL 


TECHNOCRACY  has  long  pointed 
out  in  its  Study  Course  that  the 
advent  of  power  and  machines  fore- 
shadowed the  decline  in  human  energy 
as  a  factor  in  doing  society's  work. 
The  trend  has  gone  far.  The  effects 
are  resulting  now  in  a  fundamental 
social  transition:  abundant  production 
with  little  human  effort.  Today's  all- 
time-high,  war  production  in  the  midst 
of  9,000,000  unemployed  testifies  to 
the  extent  of  America's  use  of  non- 
human  power.  That  this  realization  is 
spreading  is  indicated  by  the  following 
editlorial  in  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
April  19,  1941:  (It  reads  as  though 
we  took  It  out  of  the  Study  Course.) 

"The  Federal  Power  Commlslsion  has 
approved  a  temporary  rate  on  electric 
power  from  the  Bonneville  Dam  of 
4.861  cents  per  kilowatt  day.  This 
rate  is  to  help  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  complete  its  third 
unit  of  new  plant  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Even  if  it  is  a  temporary  pro- 
motional rate,  and  probably  not  yet 
feasible  permanently  under  orthodox 
financial  limitations,  this  rate  of  a 
nickel  a  day  for  a  kilowatt  of  energy 
is  worth  thinking  about. 

"In  terms  of  man-labor,  a  kilowatt 
day  is  equivalent  to  10  men  working 
24  hours  a  day,  or  30  men  working 
eight-hour  shifts.  Thirty  man-days  of 
labor  for  five  cents!  Double  the  wage 
and  make  it  30  man-days  for  a  dime! 
There  is  the  Power  Age  in  terms  of 
men  and  money.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
all  the  old  economic  patterns  look 
askew?  We  have  been  undergoing 
that  change  since  the  Watt  steam 
engine,  but  it  was  comparatively  slow 
up  to  30  years  ago.  Moreover  me- 
chanical energy  could  substitute  for 
little  other  than  unskilled  muscle  power 
until  we  began  to  convert  it  Into 
electric  energy. 

"That  Is  infinitely  divisible  and  dis- 
tributable. It  Is  subject  to  automatic 
control  by  human  intelligence,  and  it 
also  permits  of  measurements  and  op- 
erations of  a  precision  that  no  human 
labor  or  direction  can  match. 

"And  30  men  worth  of  it  costs  a 
nickel!" 
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Our  Forests 
And  Defense 


DECADES  OF  VAST  WASTE  &  NEGLECT 
NOW  THREATEN  NATION'S  SECURITY 


EXPANDING  defense  efforts  are  cre- 
ating dennands  for  more  and  more 
raw  materials.  The  forests,  occupying 
one-third  of  all  of  this  land,  are  impor- 
tant sources  of  many  materials  that 
are  necessary  to  any  country  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war.  The  condition  of 
much  of  the  forest  land  is  demonstrat- 
ing the  necessity  for  some  constructive 
action  to  be  taken  to  help  prevent 
further  destruction.  Sensing  this  need, 
Earle  hi.  Clapp,  acting  chief  of  +he 
Forest  Service,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  points 
out  that  land  in  this  country  so  heavily 
cut  over  that  it  is  practically  idle  rep- 
resents an  area  equal  In  size  to  Italy. 

FORESTS  IMPORTANT 

Forests  also  fullflll  more  wartime  re- 
quirements than  most  people  know 
about.  Says  Forester  Clapp:  "In  the 
world  economic  struggle  ahead  we  can 
not  afford  to  permit  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  land  to  yield  happenstance 
and  accidental  crops  when  our  rural 
slums — largely  in  regions  which  can  be 
made  to  yield  worth-while  forest  crops 
each  year  —  already  include  1,300 
counties  where  annual  incomes  are  low, 
undernourishment  and  human  misery 
are  common,  and  relief  loads  are 
heavy. 

"If  this  Nation  is  to  be  strong 
enough  to  repel  armed  invasion  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace,  we  can  no 
longer  permit  such  floods  and  acceler- 
ated erosion  as  can  be  controlled;  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  denude  forest 
lands  and  leave  them  unproductive;  or 


to  continue  an  annual  waste  of  six  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  raw  wood." 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
forest  lands  of  the  United  States,  139 
million  acres,  are  privately  owned, 
much  of  which  has  been  subjected  to 
little  or  no  management  for  a  number 
of  years.  Some  30  percent  of  the 
above  mentioned  forest  lands  are 
under  some  form  of  forest  manage- 
ment, but  farm  forests  have  been  ne- 
glected or  mistreated  till  most  of  them 
now  yield  only  25  to  30  percent  of 
what  they  can  and  should.  One-third 
of  all  farm  forests  still  lack  organized 
fire   protection. 

For  years  the  Forest  Service  and 
other  government  agencies  have  been 
issuing  reams  of  mimeographed  re- 
leases and  thousands  of  pamphlets 
telling  the  public  that  'something 
must  be  done'  to  stop  our  forest 
wastes  and  warning  of  dire  conse- 
quences if  strong  action  is  not  taken. 
For  years  government  agencies  have 
been  struggling  with  the  problem  and 
passing  and  proposing  legislation.  But 
finally,  the  Department  of  Agriclulture 
itself  has  been  forced  to  this  conclu- 
sion: 

.  "Experience  has  condemned  the  clas- 
sical doctrine  that  private  initiative 
and  self-interest  can  be  depended 
upon  to  protect  adequately  the  public 
need." 

But,  alas.  Price  System  laws  pledge 
the  protection  of  outmoded,  classical 
private  interests  and  NOT  the  interests 
of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Only  an 
unrestricted    Continent-wide    program 
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F.S.A.    Photo    by    Rothstein 
WHEN  forests  and  grass  are  cut,  plowed 
or  washed   away,   fop-soil   and   man   nnove      ^ 
too.   Desolation  follows  close  after  waste       ^, 
and   neglect. 


under  the  supervision  of  conservation 
experts  will  solve  the  problem  of  our 
forests  and  preserve  our  natural  heri- 
tage. It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  more 
and  more  intelligent  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  demanding  a  functional  society, 
a  Technate,  where  Price  System  inter- 
ferences of  the  public  interest  will  not 
exist.  — L.  G. 

(For  further  information  on  conserva- 
tion see  the  article  ENGINEERING 
WITH  NATURE  in  the  March  and 
April  1940  issues  of  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT.) 
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POLITICS  versus 

FUNCTION 


CRYSTALIZING  the  rising  discon- 
tent over  the  fumbling  political 
management  of  America's  de- 
fense effort,  Time  magazine  in  its 
May  19th  issue  made  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  prominent  non- 
partisan criticism  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  his  administration.  The  thun- 
derings  of  embittered  economic  royal- 

•  ists  and  political  opponents  have  been 
so  continuous  during  the  first  two  in- 
stallments of  the  Roosevelt  saga, 
that  the  American  public  has  become 
bored  and  apathetic  toward  such  criti- 
cism. But  the  frankness  of  the  editors 
of  Time  magazine  has  a  concrete  basis 
of  fact  and  its  adverse  comment  should 
have  a  strong  effect  on  American 
public  opinion. 

Time  magazine  charged  that  there 
existed,  "manifold  evidence  of  how  far 
short  was  the  production  of  many 
needed  arms,  of  the  whole  civilian  de- 
fense machinery  running  without  any 
responsible  head,  of  uncertain  poli- 
cies, of  fresh  confusions  piled  on  stale 
confusion." 

^  If   American    defense   was    bogging 

B  down,  charged  Time,  "immediate  re- 
sponsibility lay  on  the  Roosevelt  War 
Cabinet — the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War,  Navy,  and  Treasury — and  the 
President's  manager  of  the  Lend-lease 
program,   Harry   hlopkins." 

With  carefully  chosen  words.  Time 
magazine  drew  the  portraits  of  aged 
Secretaries  Hull  and  Stimson,  69  and 
74  respectively,  ill  and  enfeebled  ex- 
ecutive secretary  Harry  Hopkins,  "cau- 
tious, slow,  well-meaning"  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Morgenthau  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Knox.  Of  Secretary 
Knox,  Time  said,  ".  .  .  Frank  Knox  is 
contrarily  full  of  vigor  but  ice  cold 
observers  praise  only  his  muscles." 
This  Cabinet,  the  aged,  the  ill,  the 
'well-meaning'  and  Mr.  Knox,  is  con- 
fronted with  the  gravest  technical 
problems  ever  faced  by  American  ad- 
ministrators. Small  wonder  that  under 
these  conditions,  defense  efforts  should 
bog  down  and  confusions  multiply. 


Time  magazine  suggests  as  a  remedy 
the  appointment  of  a  super  executive, 
clothed  with  power  to  act  drastically 
and  secure  in  the  confidence  of  the 
President.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, if  any  solution  will  work  as  long 
as  private  business  attempts  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  armament  and 
politicians  try  to  control   its  efforts. 

The  May  30th  Issue  of  United  States 
News,  commenting  on  the  failures  in 
the  rearmament  program,  says  "Inside 
attitude  is  .  .  .  that  too  much  empha- 
sis is  on  protecting  existing  interests, 
too  little  on  speedy  output;  that  more 
over-all   direction    is   required." 

Any  effort  to  establish  a  functional 
coordination  of  defense  activities  will 
most   probably   bog   down   on   the   un- 


admitted but  nevertheless  accurate 
fact  that  conflicting  private  business 
and  political  controls  cannot  plan  or 
execute  a  gigantic  technical  program 
of  such  a  magnitude.  The  integration 
of  so  tremendous  an  operation  cannot 
be  successful  while  private  financial 
interests,  political  ambitions  and 
general  incompetence  are  allowed  to 
interfere  in  the  construction  of  Amer- 
ican defense.  It  is  not  enough  to  mere- 
ly replace  failing  administrators  of  this 
Price  System.  The  Price  System  inter- 
ferences themselves  will  have  to  be 
liquidated. 

With  the  continuance  of  the  present 
crisis  we  may  expect  a  growing  series 
of  difficulties  in  coordinating  defense 
efforts.  When  these  difficulties  reach 
the  critical  stage  then  the  government 
of  function  will  have  to  step  in;  a  gov- 
ernment of  technically  trained  men 
working  on  technical  problems  without 
the  hampering  Interference  of  politics 
or  finance.  Our  Price  System  has  be- 
come a  social  liability.  Something 
more  effective  must  take  its  place. 
The  accuracy  of  this  statement  will 
become  overpoweringly  evident  as  pre- 
cious time  goes  on.  — N.K.J. 


Butter  for  Britain 


NAZI  Germany's  scarcity  slogan  of 
'Guns,  not  Butter'  has  long  served 
as  a  convincing  bit  of  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  American  civilization 
over  that  of  the  fascist  countries. 
American  citizens  have  always  been  a 
little  proud  of  America's  high  standard 
of  living,  its  healthy,  blooming  chil- 
dren, its  well  fed  people.  Now  to  the 
shame  of  thinking  Americans  this 
happy  American  boast  of  health  and 
plenty  seems  to  have  boomeranged. 
American  newspapers  last  month  car- 
ried the  startling  story,  "U.S.  Needy 
Lose  Butter."  On  May  28,  Secretary 
Wickard  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  his  De- 
partment had  stopped  distributing 
butter  to  needy  families  in  order  that 
the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  might  be 
supplied  with  dairy  products. 

Aid  to  Britain  is  Important  to  hold 
the  fighting  nations  in  play  until 
America  can  gain  the  vitally  neces- 
sary time  to  build  Its  own  defenses. 
But  the  stoppage  of  the  distribution  of 


butter  to  American  needy  is  more 
than  just  a  blow  at  the  American 
standard  of  living.  It  is  a  blow  to 
American  defense. 

Butter  is  one  of  the  most  commonly 
available  sources  of  vitamin  A,  the  vit- 
amin that  controls  the  health  of  the 
eyes.  Persons  suffering  vitamin  A  de- 
ficiency suffer  from  eye  diseases  that 
impair  their  sight  and  render  their  eyes 
vulnerable  to  infections.  How  does 
that  affect  American  defense? 

Army  doctors  report  that,  among 
causes  for  rejecting  almost  40  percent 
of  the  American  boys  and  men  called 
up  for  military  service,  imperfect  eye- 
sight is  the  second  most  common 
cause.  The  greater  part  of  these  re- 
jectees' eye  imperfections  can  be 
traced  back  to  sub-level  living  stand- 
ards. Now  the  federal  government  to 
which  these  citizens  must  look  for  pro- 
tection is  cutting  off  their  source  of  a 
vital  food  so  that  this  food  may  be 
shipped  away  to  feed  people  beyond 
the  seas. 
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They  Say... 


Mechanization 


"The  time  may  come  when  the  man 
In   the   machine  tool   shop  will   push   a 
lot  of  buttons  and  that's  about  all  he 
will   do." 
— Clifford      S.      S-Hllwell,      vice-president      of 

Warner    &    Swasey,    one    of    the    America's 

largest     manufacturers     of     machine     tools, 

12/5/40. 


B 


U; 


usiness  as  usual 

"German  manufacturing  firms  are 
still  paying  Britain  for  the  patent  rights 
on  certain  war  machines,  and  English 
firms  are  doing  the  same  for  the 
German  Reich." 
•^Editor,    Electronics,    May    194!    issue,    p.   20. 

(NOTE:  Reports  have  it,  too,  that  the 
Reich  is  paying  America's  Pratt  and 
Whitney  $50,000  a  year  in  royalties 
on  their  engines  being  built  In  Ger- 
many for  bombers.) 


OfC 


ourse 


"The  crusader's  argument  for  war  is 
the  silliest  of  all.  I  have  the  fullest 
conviction  that  few  countries  of  -Ihe 
earth  by  and  large  want  our  kind  of 
democracy." 

— Joseph    P.    Kennedy,   former    U.S.   Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  5/24/41. 


Too  Little,  Too  Late 

"Not  long  ago  a  zinc  smelter  came 
to  Washington  seeking  encourage- 
ment to  expand  his  plant  capacity. 
The  run-around  he  got  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Production  Management  made 
the  New  Dealers'  hair  curl.  In  great 
detail  It  was  explained  to  him  by  de- 
fense authorities  that  his  construction 
of  a  new  plant  with  new  equipment 
the  entire  cost  of  which  was  to  be 
amortized  in  five  years,  would  only 
result  in  an  unbalanced  competitive 
situation  within  the  Industry  after  the 
current  emergency  had  passed.  All 
other   units   in   the   Industry   would    be 


up  against  competition  they  could  not 
possibly  meet  with  less  modern  equip- 
ment." 

— Life    magazine,    'New    Dealers    vs.    Dollar-a- 
Year  Men,'  6/2/41. 


Back  to  America 

"it's  a  relief  to  get  away  from  New 
York  and  Washington  back  into  the 
Midwest  and  West  where  Americans 
live  and  think  American." 

— Father      Hubbard,     noted      Glacier     Priest, 

4/26/41. 


Need  Change 


Our  Neighbors 


"Before  the  battle  is  won,  grave 
difficulties  must  be  overcome.  Politi- 
cal experts  doubt  that  the  U.S.  and 
Latin  America  can  overnight  attain  a 
status  of  real  understanding.  The 
economies  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica are  parallel  rather  than  compli- 
mentary. The  barrier  of  language 
makes  cultural  relations  difficult.  Few 
of  the  Latin  American  republics  are 
democracies  In  the  U.S.  sense.  And 
few  of  their  citizens  truly  comprehend 
the  U.S.  Jeffersonlan  Ideal. 
—LIFE,  6/2/41. 


Und 


ernou 


rished 


"There     are     perhaps     40,000,000 
(American)  people  whose  diet  is  woe- 
fully  inadequate." 
— Henry    A.    Wallace,    vice-president    of    the 

United  States,  May  26.   1941. 


:  :  iDO  YOU  come  across  items  now  and 
then  that  might  fit  well  in  this  'They  Say' 
department? 

The  editors  will  appreciate  receiving 
such  appropriate  quotations  as  readers 
come  across  them  from  time  to  time  in 
current  newspapers,  magazines  and  else- 
where. Please  be  sure  to  include  the  source 
and   date   with   each   item. 


"A  surviving  America  with  the  same 
soil  erosion,  pellagra,  discrimination 
against  racial  minorities,  and  unem- 
ployment will  not  have  been  greatly 
worth  the  throwing  away  of  our  steel, 
our  oil  and  our  sons." 

— Dr.  Edward  C.  Tolman,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  California, 
Science  News  Letter,  5/3/41. 


He  As 


rees 

"My  own  position  Is  simply  this: 
Terrific  destructive  forces  are  abroad 
in  the  world.  We  could  be  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  out  of  this  hemi- 
sphere but  not  strong  enough  to  police 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  We  are  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  them  out  of 
this  hemisphere  unless  we  convert  our 
boundless  potential  resources  Into  an 
Impregnable  defensive  armament." 
— Hugh    S.    Johnson,    Reader's    Digest,    June, 

1941. 

Health? 

"Young  Americans  of  draft  age, 
better  nourished  than  their  fathers, 
better  protected  during  childhood 
against  disease  and  resulting  Impair- 
ments, are  the  healthiest  generation 
America  has  ever  produced." 
— Life  magazine,  6/2/41. 

(NOTE:  Draft  officials  lament  that  40 
percent  of  draftees  have  been  found 
to  be  physically  unfit  for  military 
service.) 


American  Loot 


"if  we  are  ever  attacked  It  will  be 
some  one  interested  In  our  wide  re- 
sources, not  because  he  wants  our 
liberty  and  democratic  institutions.  If 
others  are  so  envious  of  our  natural 
wealth,  why  isn't  It  worth  our  atten- 
tion and  effort  to  perpetuate  It  for 
ourselves?" 

— Mrs.  Henry  M.  Roberts  Jr.,  President- 
general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  4/13/41. 
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A  QUESTION  ANSWERED 


Transition  from  Emergency 


QUESTION 

Editors 

The  TECHNOCRAT 

Sirs: 

Your  February  issue  has  just  come  to  my  attention.  The 
article  on  Engineering  Our  Defense  has  aroused  many  ques- 
tions in  my  mind  and  I  would  appreciate  being  informed 
upon  them. 
^^  You  advocate  conscription  and  control  that  is  so  revolu- 
^^  tionary  in  character  and  so  'totalitarian'  in  appearance  that 
it  occurs  to  me:  What  assurance  do  we  have  it  will  not  de- 
generate into  the  same  mess  that  exists  in  Europe? 

All  thinking  people  acknowledge  the  onslaught  of  social 
change  and  the  necessity  of  clarifying  the  means  if  peace- 
ful achievement  thereof.  But  after  all,  is  government  totali- 
tarian control  the  best  answer?  You  call  it  an  emergency 
transitional  device.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  to  ensure 
that  it  will  not  continue  in  power — or  try  to — to  the  utter 
destruction  of  what  you  are  trying  to  achieve. 

Respectfully  yours, 
M.P.B. 
Sacramento,   Calif. 

ANSWER 

To:         M.P.B. 

Sacramento,   California 
^      Subj.:    Technocracy  and  Defense 

We  have  your  letter  of  March  4,  1941,  asking  cer- 
tain questions  regarding  Technocracy  and  defense.  We 
are  sorry  that  the  work  of  publishing  the  April  issue  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT  has  delayed  our  answer. 

Your  observation  that  Technocracy's  proposals  for 
America's  defense  are  'revolutionary'  is  not  incorrect.  But 
it  appears  that  you  have  no  objection  to  the  measures 
Technocracy  proposes  to  cope  with  the  revolutionary  times 
In  which  America  finds  herself — only  to  the  possibility  of 
'totalitarianism'   in  America. 

Let  us  not  be  confused  by  the  label  'totalitarianism.' 
America  is  now  at  the  end  of  an  epoch.  America's  business 
and  political  leaders  are  faced  simultaneously  with  the 
problems  involved  in  the  greatest,  fastest  and  most  funda- 
mental internal  transformation  in  our  history,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  problems  involved  in  determining 
America's  place  in  the  upheavals  abroad.  It  is  becoming 
obvious  that,  if  America  is  to  survive  with  a  minimum  of 
wounds  of  internal  and  external  cause,  the  government  must 
and  will  have  more  and  more  authority  over  the  internal 
affairs  of  this  country.  The  America  of  rugged  individualism 
is  dead — forever.  The  government's  power  will  become 
greater  and   greater;   our   efforts   must   be   coordinated    all 
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together.    — And  here  is  where  Technocracy  comes  in  .  .  . 

Technocrats,  instead  of  fighting  against  the  growing 
power  of  our  government,  are  organizing  to  direct  this  trend 
into  the  channel  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  people.  Yes,  there  is  evidence  that  the  growing 
power  of  the  U.S.  government  can  evolve  into  an  arbitrary- 
political  dictatorship  in  a  last  stand  to  maintain  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  the  scarcity  values  of  this  buy-and-sell 
Price  System.  But  Technocracy's  program  is  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  inevitably  all-powerful  U.S.  government  be= 
in  the  hands — not  of  politicians — but  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  capable,  technically  trained  men  and  women  available 
in  America,  to  be  exercised  under,  and  in  accordance^ 
with,  operating  specifications  for  America  that  provide  tor- 
certain  things.  These  things  would  include:  (I)  the  adequate^ 
defense  of  America  and  this  Continent;  (2)  in  this  effort, 
equitable  service  from  all,  profits  to  none;  (3)  equitable, 
adequate  economic  maintenance  for  all;  (4)  orderly,  ef- 
ficient operation  of  this  country's  technological  equipment: 
(5)  elimination  of  all  special  minority  interests  which  conflict 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  American  people; — and 
more,  as  described  in  Technocracy's  official  publicationi 
(notably,  issues  A- 1 9  and  A-20):  TECHNOCRACY  maga- 
zine. 

With  the  passage  of  the  international  emergency,  Tech- 
nocracy's defense  measures — an  emergency  transitional  de- 
vice— would  evolve  under  careful  technological  planning 
and  control  into  the  technological  state — or  Technate — 
which  Technocracy  proposes.  Money  would  be  eliminated 
altogether  and  goods  and  services  would  be  produced  ini 
abundance  and  distributed  to  the  entire  population  on  a 
technological  basis.    (See  the  Energy  Certificate  pamphlet.) 

You  ask  in  your  letter:  "What  do  you  propose  to  do  tcv 
ensure  that  it  will  not  continue  in  power  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  what  you  are  trying  to  achieve?"  In  the  first  place, 
the  concept  of  'power'  is  as  out  of  place  in  the  type  of 
set-up  proposed,  as  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  case  of  an 
engineer  at  the  controls  of  a  high-speed  locomotive.  The 
question  is  one  of  operating  according  to  specifications — 
or  not,  with  destruction  resulting.  There  can  be  no  arbi- 
trary wielding  of  'power.'  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  revert  to  our  present  system  of  private  enter- 
prise and  scarcity  values.  Since  it  will  be  to  no  one's  ad- 
vantage to  retain  the  emergency  transitional  device,  and 
since  the  logical  and  desirable  direction  is  forward  in  our 
Continental  development,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
transition  into  the  Technate  itself  will  not  evolve  rapidly  as 
the  international  emergency  passes.  In  the  case  of  the  loco- 
motive engineer,  he  would  have  no  reason  to  maintain  on 
a   level   stretch  the  reduced  speed  that  had   been   required 
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on  the  up-grade  leading  to  the  level  stretch.  For  the  very 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  successful  and  orderly  transition 
from  our  present  inadequate  and  collapsing  Price  Systenn 
to  a  Technate  of  abundance  and  opportunity,  thousands 
of  American  men  and  women  and  youths  are  engaged  in 
organizing  the  Technological  Army  of  the  New  America. 
There  is  no  gold-seal  certificate  that  their  efforts  will  be 
successful,  but  God  help  America  and  Americans  if  they 
are  not  successful!  The  most  that  every  patriotic,  clear- 
thinking  American  can  do  for  himself,  his  family  and  his 
country,  is  to  join  in  the  greatest  movement  for  the  greatest 
reconstruction  job  in  history — Technocracy. 

We  trust  this  rather  lengthy  discussion  has  helped  to  clear 
up  for  you  some  of  the  things  that  have  bothered  you.  May 
we  suggest  further  reading  in  Technocracy's  factual  pam- 
phlets for  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Editors 
The  TECHNOCRAT 

:  :  IF  READERS  find  this  Questions  and  Answers  feature 
of  the  magazine  interesting  and  helpful,  and  would  like  to 
see  it  continued,  please  drop  us  a  postal  card  and  tell  us 
so.  If  it  becomes  a  regular  feature,  you  may  want  to  submit 
questions  which  you  would  like  to  have  answered,  and  as 
room  permits,  we'll  publish  them  along  with  the  answers. 
— Editors. 


BOGGED  DOWN 


(Continued  from   Page  3) 

cried  down  every  form  of  intelligent  social  planning)  now 
finds  itself  in  a  cruel  paradox:  This  country  and  this  Conti- 
nent have  the  geologic  conformation,  the  natural  resources, 
climate,  technological  equipment,  and  the  trained  person- 
nel— all  of  the  requirements  to  achieve  the  unity  of  a 
planned  Continental  destiny — and  yet,  possessing  all  of 
these,  we  are  damned  by  our  previous  conditioning  on  a 
national  scale!  .  .  .  We  have  never  bothered  to  condition 
our  people  to  the  mental  concepts  and  the  long-range 
planning  that  are  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  New 
America.  ...  In  this  hour  of  our  country's  need  we  should 
have  the  fortitude  to  kick  overboard  stupidity  and  hypocrisy 
alike  in  the  planning  of  our  national  policy." 

Technocracy  warned  Amerca  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  with  these  words  of  hloward  Scott:* 

"A  Continental  strategy  must  encompass  the  planning  of 
all  human'  endeavor  on  this  Continent  in  its  direction  and 
use  so  that  the  Continent  of  North  America  may  be  oper- 
ated for  the  production  and  distribution  of  abundance.  .  .  . 

"The  defense  of  North  America  on  a  Continental  strategy 
would  render  this  Continent  immune  from  the  attack  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  singly  or  combined.  .  .  . 

"America's  problem  Is  the  design  and  construction  of 
a  Continental  order  so  adequate  that  no  alien  enemy  can 
stop  America  in  America.  The  Pax  Romana  belongs  to  the 
dead  past.  The  Pax  Britannica  Is  passing;  its  days  are  num- 
bered.   Wake   up.   North   Americans!" 


•In    TECHNOCRACY,    issue    A-17,    October    1939. 
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Expert  designers,  mechanics  and  painters  of  Section 
11834-15,  Arcadia,  a  few  weeks  ago  transformed  a 
rundown  Price  System  store  into  another  functional, 
handsome  Section  headquarters  for  Technocracy  Inc. 
Already  three  other  Sections  in  R.D.  11834  have  fol- 
lowed suit,  have  put  their  qualified  personnel  to  work 
conditioning  their  new  SHQs  with  similar  low,  rigid 
canopies  and  Section  insignia. 
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^   Communications 

The  picture  on  the  rear  cover 
was  taken  during  a  demonstra- 
tion of  2'/2-meter  portable- 
mobile  radio  facilities.  The 
equipment  was  operated  by  a 
group  of  I  1833-1  1834  Communi- 
cations Staff  officers.  Left  to 
right:  W6SFL,  powerful  'porta- 
pak,'  used  as  fixed  station;  Mo- 
torcycle officer  with  receiver 
pack;  PA  system  and  2'/2-meter 
receiver  auto  unit;  W6QFL,  RjD. 
Radio  Supervisor  at  the  mike; 
Self-contained  motorcycle  'port- 
apak'  and  two  olher  2'/2-'"eter 
rigs.  Communications  for  Tech- 
nocracy! 

►  See  Rear  Cover 
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This  Is 
Technocracy 

TECHNOCRACY  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  mem- 
bership organization  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  Con- 
tinental Organization  with  offices  and  mem- 
bers in  the  principal  countries  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  is  not  a  financial 
racket  or   a    political   party. 

Technocracy  Inc.  operates  only  on  the 
North  American  Continent  through  the 
structure  of  its  own  Continental  Head  quar- 
ters. Area  Controls,  Regional  Divisions,  Sec- 
tions, and  Organizers  as  a  self-disciplined, 
self-controlled  organization.  It  has  no  affilia- 
tions with  any  other  organization,  movement, 
or  association,  whether  in  North  America  or 
elsewhere. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this  Continent 
has  the  natural  resources,  the  physical  equip- 
ment, and  the  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  an  abundance. 

Technocracy  finds  that  the  production  and 
distribution  of  an  abundance  of  physical 
wealth  on  a  Continental  scale  for  the  use  of 
all  Continental  citizens  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Continental  technological  con- 
trol— a  government  of  function. 

Technocracy  declares  that  this  Continent 
has  a  rendezvous  with  Destiny;  that  this  Con- 
tinent must  decide  between  Abundance  and 
Chaos  within  the  next  few  years.  Technoc- 
racy realizes  that  this  decision  must  be 
made  by  a  mass  movement  of  North  Ameri- 
cans trained  and  self-disciplined,  capable  of 
operating  a  technological  mechanism  of 
production  and  distribution  on  the  Conti- 
nent when  the  present  Price  System  becomes 
impotent  to  operate.  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
notifying  every  intelligent  and  courageous 
North  American  that  his  future  tomorrow 
rests  on  what  he  does  today.  Technocracy 
offers  the  specifications  and  the  blueprints 
of  Continental  physical  operations  for  the 
production    of  abundance  for  every   citizen. 
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POLICY  FOR  ACTION 


By     McQuilkin  De  Grange 

PROFESSOR   OF  SOCIOLOGY 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 


NATIONAL  NOSTALGIA.  Faced  with  the  necessity  of 
making  far-reaching  decisions  as  to  the  future,  we 
Annericans  seem  unable  to  steel  ourselves  to  the  facing 
of  unpleasant  facts.  It  is  understandable.  Life  has  been 
easy  for  us.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so  no 
longer.  The  good  old  times!  The  irresponsible  old  times! 
The   carefree   old    times!     How   can    we    let   them    go! 

Gone  they  are,  however,  and  before  us  stands  the  future, 
inexorably  demanding  decision,  will,  action.  Letting  things 
drift,  avoiding  responsibilities,  passively  awaiting  the  on- 
coming of  events,  drifting,  vacillating,  —  no  people  can 
direct  or  even  influence  its  future  in  such  a  way.  Inaction 
and  indecision  solve  no  problems.  In  times  like  these,  they 
are  evil  substitutes  for  courage  and  imagination.  Above 
all  they  are  useless  in  restoring  or  preserving  the  good 
old  times. 

These  times  are  gone.  For  more  than  three  decades 
now  the  basic  conditions  of  life  have  been  changing,  mak- 
ing more  and  more  untenable  the  old  ways,  the  old  methods, 
the  old  values.  Blaming  the  older  generations  for  present 
evils  is  puerile;  the  causes  are  rooted  in  the  distant  past. 
Tomorrow    demands    new    principles    and    new    policies. 

NATIONAL  POLICY.  To  face  the  new  conditions  and 
plan  to  deal  with  them  intelligently  is  imperative.  Failure 
here  makes  more  dangerous  and  more  probable  the  dis- 
integration of  the  national  unity.  It  is  not  mere  alarmism 
to   assert  that   signs   of   disunity   are    beginning    to   appear. 

In  regard  to  England  we  have  passed  a  law  supported 
by  a  clear  and  considerable  majority.  (Or  have  our  legis- 
latures already  lost  their  representative  character?)  No 
sooner  is  it  on  the  statute  books  than  the  minority  begins 
to  minimize  its  significance  and  narrow  its  application. 
Regardless  of  the  issues  involved,  it  shows  political  democ- 
racy at  its  worst.  Division  and  weakness  are  the  inevitable 
results. 

NOTE:  This  article  Is  reprinted  from  The  DARTMOUTH,  hundred-year-old 
daily  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  In  kindly  granting  permission. 
Editor  Jerry  Tallmar  requested  that  it  be  stated  that  it  was  run  In  his  paper 
as   an   advertisement. — Eds. 


And  time  presses.  Forces  beyond  our  control  are  calling 
for  action  on  our  part.  We  have  offered  support  to  a 
people  in  peril.  Now  when  they  most  need  it,  we  hesitate 
and    argue.     Did    we    err    In    offering    it? 

Unable  to  follow  a  policy,  we  seem  equally  unable  to 
place  confidence  in  the  president  of  the  nation.  We  are 
unwilling  to  say  to  him:  So  ahead;  use  your  discretion; 
we  know  the  dangers,  both  of  action  and  inaction;  use 
your  wisest  judgment;  we  stand  behind  you.  And  he, 
unable  to  catch  any  clear  direction  from  us,  hesitates 
and  delays,  at  the  risk  of  betraying  the  trust  placed  in 
our    word. 

In  point  of  fact,  any  comprehensive  national  policy  is 
very   difficult   to   discern. 

DEFENSE  FOR  AMERICA.  What  Is  It  our  policy  to 
defend,  and  why  and  how?  hiave  we  a  clear  idea?  Do 
we  understand,  for  example  ,that  we  are  bound  to  defend 
every  square  Inch  of  Canada?  There  are  still  those  who 
think  we  are  to  defend  only  the  United  States.  They 
forget  that  under  no  circumstances  could  we  allow  the 
establishment  of  hostile  air  bases  in  any  part  of  Canada. 
A  British  defeat,  a  Quisling  in  England  and  another  in 
Canada,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  occupy  Canada 
by  force  of  arms.  Are  we  prepared  to  face  this  eventuality 
and  to  say  now  what  we  should  do?  Or  shall  we  wait 
until  the  event,  and  debate  the  appropriateness  of  the 
action? 

Or  turn  to  the  medley  of  European  possessions  In  the 
Caribbean.  What  If  a  'negotiated'  peace  should  turn 
them  over  to  another  owner?  They  must  be  ours  in  perma- 
nence if  our  security  is  to  be  assured  towards  the  south. 
Are  we  ready  to  act  to  obtain  them  now,  when  they 
might  be  had  by  peaceful  means?  Or  shall  we  drift  along 
until   conditions   compel   action? 

Or  consider  the  matter  of  an  independent  Air  Force. 
Are  we  ready  to  demand  its  immediate  creation?  We  are 
the   only   country   without   one.     Only   the   force   of   public 
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sentiment  can  effect  such  an  establishment  in  the  face 
of  the  rivalries,  jealousies,  rigidities  of  the  Army  and  Navy; 
but  are  we   ready   to   make   such   a   demand? 

Have  we  a  real  policy  of  defense?  Until  we  have,  and 
follow  it,  energy  is  thwarted  and  action,  getting  nowhere, 
ends   in   futility. 

THE  FUTURE  IN  AMERICA.  Much  discussion  goes  on 
concerning  the  future  of  Europe,  and  rightly  so.  But  what 
of  the  future   in   America? 

Take  the  question  of  defense  cost.  Have  we  any  idea 
of  the  expenditure  that  national  defense  will  require? 
Germany  with  a  territory  of  the  size  of  Texas  has  spent 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  twenty  billion  dollars;  how 
many  billions  will  our  defense  cost?  And  how  is  it  to  be 
apportioned? 

How  is  the  money  to  be  had?  What  is  our  tax  policy? 
The  time  is  past  when  we  could  ignore  such  questions. 

What  of  the  impact  of  these  incalculable  expenditures 
upon  the  financial  structure  of  the  country?  What  will 
^  they  do  to  banks  and  insurance  companies,  for  example? 
Does   anyone    know   or   seem    to    care? 

What  of  the  plans  to  protect  and  provide  for  the 
economically  handicapped  portions  of  our  population? 
They  are  the  weaknesses  that  totalitarian  war  seeks  for  first. 

And  what  of  the  policy  for  action  with  regard  to  those 
days  in  the  future  when  the  defenses  are  complete  and 
the  wars  have  ceased?  Is  the  return  to  peace  to  be  the 
beginning    of   chaos? 

TECHNOCRACY  AND  NATIONAL  POLICY.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  the  proposals  of  the  Technocrat  group, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  no  policy.  They  at  least 
know  what  they  want  and  why.  In  this  respect  they  are 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  us.  Decision,  energy  and  will 
should    not   be   their    monopoly. 

They    base   their    proposals    on    a    thorough    analysis    of 


the  causes  that  have  created  the  present  situation  in 
Annerica   and   the   trends  that  they   reveal. 

They  base  their  solutions  of  our  difficulties,  present 
and  to  come,  upon  the  application  of  the  most  modern 
scientific    technology    to    the    resources    of    the    continent. 

On  those  bases  they  propose  to  establish  a  functional 
society,  in  which  each  Individual  will  be  an  intelligent 
cooperator,  giving  service  to  the  community  through  a 
twenty  years  period  and  receiving  in  return  a  share  for 
life  of  the  total  product.  The  proposal  is  non-political; 
it  is  not  socialism  nor  fascism  nor  communism.  It  is  not 
an  ideology  or  a  creed;  it  is  neither  a  utopla  nor  a 
panacea.  It  is  an  engineering  and  technological  solution 
to  the  problem  of  satisfying  the  material  needs  of  the 
people   of  this   continent. 

From  this  general  position  flow  the  proposals  for  Amer- 
ican defense;  aid  to  Canada;  fifteen  billions  to  England; 
army,  navy  and  air  force;  defense  of  North  and  protection 
of  South  America,   etc. 

Whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  acceptable  or  un- 
acceptable, the  proposals  of  Technocracy  form  a  coherent 
policy;  that  is,  they  are  a  set  of  logically  related  conse- 
quences following  from  a  few  fundamental  principles, 
adopted  after  mature  examination  and  kept  steadfastly 
In    view. 

DECISION  AND  ENERGY.  It  is  said  that  young  Nazis 
in  their  training  schools  hear  constantly  the  words:  "Audac- 
ity, audacity,  and  still  more  audacity."  The  words  are 
Danton's;  the  advice  is  good,  and  not  only  for  Nazis. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  discussion  and  a  beginning  of 
action.  We  can  discuss  very  little  longer;  and  then  must 
put  our  conclusions  energetically  into  effect.  Otherwise 
we  shall  stumble  dumbly  from  one  emergency  to  another, 
at  the  risk  of  compromising  our  very  security.  This,  if 
nothing   else,    we   can    learn    from    the   Technocrats. 


Technocracy 
Startles   Dartmouth 


BY  SPECIAL  Invitation  of  a  courageous  and  well-informed 
college  professor  (rare  combination),  Howard  Scott  on 
May  7  invaded  the  sacred  precincts  of  Dartmouth  College, 
'home  of  culture  in  America.'  In  Dartmouth  Hall  that  eve- 
ning the  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.  addressed 
a  representative  audience  of  faculty  and  students  of  this 
'highly  exclusive'  retreat,  hoary  with  traditions  of  a  dying 
era.  His  two-hour  lecture  shook  the  cloistered,  ivory  towers 
to  their  foundations,  as  with  appropriate  words  he  symbol- 
ized Technocracy's  contempt  for  this  system  and  ripped 
the  camouflage  from  the  vital  issues  facing  Americans  on 
this  Continent. 

The   lecture    plus   the    presence   of   numerous   Technocrats 


Howard     Scott    Speaks     Before 
Assembly  of  Students  &  Faculty 

In  Regulation  Dress  created  consternation  in  Hanover.  The 
day  following  the  lecture.  The  DARTMOUTH,  local  daily 
and  oldest  college  newspaper  in  America,  carried  two  front- 
page stories,  one  headlined:  'Mr.  Scott  Denies  Everything 
Dartmouth  Tries  to  Teach.'  No  one  denied  the  correctness 
of  Technocracy's  analysis;  typical  liberal  criticism  was  of 
course  manifested,  based  on  the  fear  that  'Technocracy 
ignores  the  human  element.'  The  departure  of  the  Director- 
in-Chief  and  his  aides  left  students  and  professors  alike 
with  a  lot  to  remember  and  talk  about.  The  excursion 
provided  the  speaker  and  the  other  Technocrats  a  pleasant 
and  amusing  interlude  in  the  sterner  task  of  organizing 
Intelligent   Americans. 
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CHANGE  COMES 


TO  ENGLAND 


SOCIAL  change  is  more  deeply, 
more  surely  and  more  rapidly 
affected  by  physical  events  and 
trends  than  by  oratory,  political  elec- 
tions and  ideologies. 

With  the  war,  fundamental  change 
is  coming  to  England — with  the  war, 
not  just  because  of  the  war.  The 
physical  factors  in  England  have  long 
decreed  her  destiny,  but  ancient  tra- 
ditions, economic  interests,  and  tory 
statesmanship  have  combined  to  post- 
pone until  now  the  days  of  reckoning. 
The  war  is  just  the  last  chapter  In  the 
story  of  Pax  Britannica,  just  a  final 
blow  with  which  the  courageous  people 
of    Britain    have   no   way   to   cope. 

Britain  is  being  forced  to  give  up 
•  her  boasted  'Business  as  Usual.'  She 
is  having  to  accept  what  has  been 
taboo  both  there  and  in  America  — 
planning  —  planning  of  the  efforts  of 
every  individual,  of  every  industrial 
plant,  of  every  piece  of  technological 
equipment,    of   all    her    resources. 

For  an  idea  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  England,  let's  glance  at  a  few  items 
appearing  in  the  leading  London  peri- 
odicals   in    the    past    few    months: 

The    Financial    News,    London 
February  27,    1941,   page    I 

"  'In  due  course,'  said  Lord  Relth, 
Minister  of  Works  and  Buildings,  'we 
shall  have  policy  decisions  on  such 
questions  as  the  place  of  agriculture 
in  the  national  economy,  the  distribu- 
tion of  industry  and  the  organization 
of  transport.  These  decisions  will  be 
applied  by  planning. 

'I  am  authorized  in  the  prepara- 
tory work  to  proceed  on  certain  as- 
sumptions: (I)  That  the  principle  of 
planning  will  be  accepted  as  national 
policy  and  that  some  central  planning 
authority  will  be  required;  (2)  that 
this  authority  will   proceed  on   a   posi- 


tive policy  for  such  matters  as  agri- 
culture, industrial  development  and 
transport  .   .  .'  " 

The    New   Statesnnan    and    Nation,    London 
April   12,    1941,  page  379 

"The  White  Paper  Issued  in  ex- 
planation of  the  Budget  aroused  the 
admiration  of  everyone.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  such  a  lucid  economic  analysis 
should    be    prepared    In    the    Treasury 


Aid  To  Britain 

Technocracy  went  on  record  a  year 
ago  as  advocating  that  the  United  States 
supply  Britain  with  15  billion  dollars' 
worth  oi  war  materials  in  exchange  for 
outright  title  to  all  'Allied'  possessions 
in  North  America.  The  reason  for  this 
policy  is  to  help  give  America  the  three 
basic  ingredients  for  our  total  defense: 
Time,  Territory  and  Technology.  Supply- 
ing Britain  with  materials  of  war  in  this 
manner  gives  us  some  of  the  required 
Territory  and  some  of  the  much-needed 
Time  by  holding  off  the  fascist  powers 
while  we  organize  the  rounding  out  of 
this  Continent's  defense  Technology. 
(See  June  1941  The  TECHNOCRAT) 
— The    Editors. 


and  in  the  Central  Statistics  Office  .  .  . 
Given  a  financial  approach  to  the  war 
economic  problem,  the  imagination 
shown  by  the  advisers  of  the  Chancel- 
lor In  framing  their  proposals  deserves 
high  praise.  But  there  are  some  far- 
seeing  people  who  think  this  whole 
approach  inadequate;  the  very  fact 
it  is  so  good  and  yet  in  this  situa- 
tion still  Inadequate  proves  that  we 
cannot  organize  the  war  economic 
system  on  a  financial  basis 
It  demands  technical  and  financial 
pooling    in    industry,    mining    and    agri- 


Laissez  Faire  Gives  Way 
To     National     Planning 

culture  under  direct  state  control;  it 
demands  direct  control  of  consump- 
tion. In  a  phrase  it  demands  what  has 
been  demanded  for  all  these  months 
that  have  been  lost — the  economics  of  ^^j 
total  war." 

The    Times,    London 
March    24,     1941,    page    5 

"The  needs  of  local  administration 
have  long  outgrown  an  existing  frame- 
work whose  rigidity  has  been  due  in 
part  to  local  rivalries  and  jealousies 
but    more    to    sheer    inertia.    .    .    . 

"The  whole  issue  is  one  of  the  grow- 
ing pains  of  the  evolution,  through 
which  we  are  still  passing,  from  the 
theory,  never  fully  realized  in  prac- 
tice, of  the  laissez-faire  State,  Imping- 
ing as  little  as  possible  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  to  open  recognition 
of  a  twentieth-century  State  which  is 
called  upon  by  common  consent  to  ^ 
protect,  to  adjust,  and  to  regulate  the  ^ 
interests  of  Its  citizens  at  almost  every 
point." 

The    Financial    News,    London 
March    12,    1941,    page    2 

"After  years  of  talking  of  the  de- 
cline of  laissez-faire  we  now  appear  to 
be  witnessing   its  actual  extinction." 

The    Statist,    London 

April   5,    1941,   pages  292,  293 

"In  this  country  there  are  thousands 
of  retailers  whose  services  at  the  best 
of  times  are  inefficiently  conducted  on 
any  social  view  of  distribution.  Official 
reference  was  made,  not  long  ago,  to 
the  large  number  of  them  who  kept 
no  accounts.  For  many,  heavily  re- 
duced turnover,  caused  by  the  limita- 
tion of  supplies,  now  presses  heavily. 
...  If  we  assume  100,000  shops  in 
the  lower  levels  of  retail  efficiency, 
the  owners  of  which  would  make,  in 
normal  times,  a  net  profit  of  not  more 
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than  5  pounds  a  week,  it  would  be 
open  to  the  Government,  in  view  of 
the  present  squeeze  of  supplies,  to 
offer  to  buy  out  their  owners  on  a 
three-months'  purchase  for  one-half 
the  cost  of  one  day's  war.  ...  It  would 
effect  an  immediate  saving  in  the 
transport  of  goods  and  in  the  ancillary 
activities  involved  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  packing,  ac- 
counting, representation  and  the  like. 
It  would  help  concentrate  retailing 
into  the   more   efficient  channels." 

The  Financial  News,  London 
March    I,    1941,    page   2 

"The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  .  .  .  implied  that  any  outlets 
displaced  as  a  result  of  war  measures 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
instate themselves  after  the  war. 
"A  clear  view  of  policy  is  urgently 
necessary.  Is  it  desirable  to  attempt 
to  restore  full  liberty — even  anarchy — 
in  the  sphere  of  distribution  after  the 
war?  The  further  weeding  out  that  is 
bound  to  take  place  over  the  next  few 
months  has  long  been  overdue.  Logi- 
cally, it  would  tend  to  concentrate 
business  in  the  more  efficient  units  and 
presumably  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
distribution.  Quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  releasing  man-power  for 
the  war  effort,  can  we  afford  to  miss 
an  opportunity  of  realizing  this  desir- 
able end?" 

The    Economist,    London 
April    12,    1941,   page   48 

^^  "Preparations  for  planning  the  use 
of  land  and  the  development  of  cities 
are  gathering  momentum.  ...  It 
is  a  splendid  sign  that  this  planning 
has  every  chance  of  starting  with  phy- 
sical facts  and  not  fancy  theories. 
.  .  .  And  the  knowledge  that  Lord 
Relth's  panel  is,  on  the  whole,  made 
up  either  of  the  most  hard-headed  of 
architects  and  town  planners  or  of  the 
men  who  have  delved  most  deeply  into 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
land  use  and  urban  growth  is  most 
encouraging." 

The   Times,    London 

April    7,    1941,    pages    5    and    8 

"A  War  Transport  Council  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 
to  undertake  the  urgent  task  of  co- 
ordinating all  forms  of  transport.  At 
last  transport  of  every  kind  is  to  be 
brought  into  a  common  scheme  in 
which  rail  and  road  and  canal  will 
each  take  a  full  part  and  be  set  In  a 


right  relation  to  each  other.  Why 
this  has  not  happened  before  is  ex- 
plained by  a  prior  necessity  to 
strengthen,  and  where  necessary  to 
reorganize,  each  section  of  transport. 
The  process  has  been  rather  obscure, 
and  meanwhile  no  one  can  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  reorganization  it- 
self nor  with  all  Its  methods.  It  was 
apparently  nobody's  business  to  plan 
in  advance  the  functions  of  transport 
— all  forms  of  transport  together.  .  .  . 
Working  arrangements  have  had  to 
change  with  necessity,  but  necessity 
has   outstripped    them." 

The    Economist,    London 
May    17,    1941,   pp.  502-503 

"Things  are  now  done  by  almost 
universal  consent  that  would  not  have 
been  considered  possible,  outside  a 
theorist's  dream.  In  September  1939. 
hiow  much  farther  is  totalitarian  eco- 
nomics   likely    to    go?    .    .    . 

"There  are  still  too  many  cases  of 
policies  that  would  be  desirable  for 
physical  results  bemg  held  up  for 
reasons  that  are  fundamentally  finan- 
cial   .    .    . 

"The  ideal  financial  policy  for  total- 
itarian war  would  therefore  be  to 
guarantee  an  Income  to  every  citizen, 
unconnected  with  the  work  he  does; 
to  call  on  him  to  do  any  work  that 
is  required;  and  completely  to  control 
what  he  could  consume.  ...  It  would 
have  superlative  advantages.  It  would 
be  possible  to  mobilize  resources,  to 
concentrate  industries,  to  expand  some 
forms  of  activity  and  close  down  oth- 
ers— all  without  thought  for  the  indi- 
vidual misfortunes  that  these  actions 
at  present  entail." 

The    New   Statesman    and    Nation 
May   3,    1941,   pp.  679-580 
(Before   Dawn,    by   G.   D  .H.  Cole) 

"For  victory,  and  for  that  which  is 
to  come  on  the  heels  of  victory,  we 
need  for  ourselves  an  Ideal  of  the 
new  life  which  we  are  to  build  up  .  .  . 

"No  longer  will  this  country  of  ours 
be  able  to  eke  out  a  living  by  tribute 
levied  upon  other  peoples.  In  that 
sense  at  least,  the  days  of  our  empire 
are  over;  and  henceforth  we  must  rely 
on  our  own  resources  and  on  our 
ability  ...  At  home,  we  shall  have 
so  much  to  repair  as  will  make  Im- 
possible for  a  long  time  the  conces- 
sion to  anyone,  or  to  any  class,  of  any 
large    superfluity   over   evident   needs. 

"The    machinery    of    State    control 


over  the  economic  life  of  societies  is 
forced  upon  the  nations  not  only  as  a 
necessity  of  war,  but  as  a  derivative 
of  the  new  age  of  concentrated  tech- 
nical power.  The  question  is,  not 
whether  the  State  is  to  control,  but 
how,   and   to   what   end." 

A  DIFFERENT  BRITAIN 

The  average  Briton  is  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  profoundly 
different  Britain  will  emerge  from  the 
war — win  or  lose.  This  is  made  clear 
in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  'Recon- 
struction,' appearing  in  The  Statist. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  March 
29,    1941,  issue: 

The   Statist,    London 

March   29,    1941,   pages  267-268 

".  .  .  There  are  two  sets  of  forces 
thai  may  be  expected  to  shift  public 
expectations  regarding  the  national 
economic  organization  to  a  level  dif- 
ferent from  that  on  which  they  have 
rested  since  the  last  war.  The  first 
set  of  forces  is  being  created  by  ac- 
tual experience  of  warfare  by  civilian 
populations.  The  effects  of  bombing 
have  demonstrated  that  reconstruction 
needs  to  be  conceived  In  fundamental 
terms.  The  second  will  consist  in  the 
economic  adaptations  that  will  be 
forced  on  this  country  by  worldwide 
changes  now  in   progress. 

"These  changes  include  the  rapid 
industrialization  of  the  Dominions  and 
of  India  and  similar  develoments  in 
the  republics  of  South  America,  which 
are  now  seeking,  with  the  aid  of 
United  States  capital,  to  make  them- 
selves in  some  degree  independent  of 
their  tradltionar  ties  with  Europe.  They 
Include  the  acute  Intensification  of  in- 
dustry everywhere.  They  include  the 
heavy  reduction.  If  not  total  disap- 
pearance, of  British  holdings  abroad 
on  which  the  high  standard  of  living 
In  this  country  has  depended  for  so 
long  that  It  has  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  And  they  include  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  that  network  of  in- 
ternational trade  relationships  on  which 
so  much  of  the  prosperity  of  Britain 
depended. 

"But  though  the  economic  scene, 
post-war,  will  be  very  different  from 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  its 
social  dangers,  unless  averted  by  prior 
organization,  will  be  those  of  the  last 
twenty  years   writ  larger." 

These     statements     in     the     London 
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press  are  typically  British  in  their  re- 
served, conservative  language,  but 
they  strongly  indicate  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  change  that  is  taking 
place  in  England.  Possibly  many  Brit- 
ishers witness  this  change  with  the 
feeling  that  after  the  war  the  job  will 
be  to  return  to  the  status  quo  of  1939. 
But  it  appears  that  most  of  them  are 
realizing  that  the  change  is  uni-direc- 
tional,  and  that  the  job  after  the  war 
will  be  one  of  building  a  new  England 
that  conforms  with  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  British  Isles,  not  of  the 
British  Empire.  Whether  they  realize 
it  or  not,  the  latter  will  be  their  job. 

CHANGE  PREDICTED 

In  the  book  'Outline  of  Technoc- 
racy,' by  Wayne  Parrish  and  published 
in  1933,  hloward  Scott  is  quoted  as 
having   told   the  author  the   following: 

"Merrie  England,  that  is,  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  only  one  energy  source 
left,  namely,  coal,  going  farther  and 
farther  down  each  year,  faces  a  limita- 
tion in  that  its  inevitable  position  in 
the  next  most  probably  energy  state 
will  be  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  the 
European  continent. 

"England  of  the  Black  Prince,  with 
its  population  of  five  millions,  its  wealth 
of  oak  timber,  its  hardy  people  drink- 
ing deeply  of  ale,  with  its  original 
resources  of  copper,  iron  ore,  tin  and 
coal  intact,  developed  itself  under  a 
price  system  of  production  with  the 
inevitable  result  that,  like  the  Prodigal 
Son,  it  went  out  and  squandered  if-s 
inheritance  on  the  harpies  of  vvorid 
trade   and   debt   creation. 

"Today,  the  United  Kingdom,  its 
tin  gone,  its  copper  in  the  same  state, 
its  iron  ore  requiring  56  percent  for- 
eign beneficiation  in  order  to  produce 
steel,  with  its  coal  becoming  harder 
and  harder  to  mine,  is  fast  retrogress- 
ing from  Its  energy  position  of  easily 
available  energy  to  the  point  at  which 
it  finds  itself,  with  forty-six  million 
population,  on  a  toboggan  slide  to- 
wards its  original  geographic  position. 

"In  Its  flight  from  the  gold  pound, 
England  Is  making  but  one  more  of 
the  many  futile  gestures  yet  to  be 
made  by  a  valiant  race  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  A  succession  of  defeats 
must  always  be  the  fate  of  any  indus- 
trial nation  with  a  high  population 
density  without  sufficient  land  re- 
sources  to   feed    Its   own    people    and 


with  Its  lifeblood  dependent  upon  one 
energy  resource,  and  that  a  declin- 
ing   one.    .    .    . 

"No  doubt  the  present  policy  of 
deflation  in  England  will  be  carried 
somewhat  further,  but  the  near  future 
will  probably  see  a  sudden  reversal 
of  this  policy  to  one  of  inflation.  The 
old  saying  that  all  roads  lead  to  Rome 
will  take  on  a  different  connotation, 
that  is,  for  England  it  will  be  the  road 
to  geographic  areas  of  higher  poten- 
tial energy  capacities.  Merrie  Eng- 
land, sooner  or  later,  and  mostly  soon- 
er, will  be  compelled  to  make  a  free 
gift  of  its  surplus  35  million  population 
to  its  various  Colonial   possessions." 

During  the  period  of  the  first  World 
War  and  afterward,  Howard  Scott 
warned  leaders  in  England  that  the 
rapid  depletion  of  resources  in  the 
British  Isles  and  the  intensification  of 
industrial  development  in  the  colonies 
and  dominions  meant  the  predictable 
end  of  the  British  empire  of  trade  and 
of  Britain  as  a  world  power,  hie  ad- 
vised them  that  these  trends  must  be 
recognized  and  that  Britain  plan  her 
future  in  this  light,  lest  a  not-distant 
day  of  disaster  descend  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  two  islands.  But  no  heed 
was  taken.  Britain  simply  worked  hard- 
er than  ever  to  block  industrial  devel- 
opment   in    the    rest    of    the    empire. 

Technocracy  has  for  years  warned 
Americans  and  Canadians  that  funda- 
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CLOTHES  that  cost  half  as  much 
and  wear  twice  as  long  as  usual 
were  reported  last  month  as  a  dream 
come  true.  A  new  chemical  and  latex 
process  doubles  the  life  of  fabrics  as 
well  as  makes  them  shrlnk-proof  and 
moth-repellant.  Hosiery,  underwear, 
suits,  sweaters,  gloves  and  overcoats 
are  among  the  articles  which  have 
been  treated  and  tested  to  satisfaction. 

The  process  consists  in  depositing 
minute  particles  of  latex  solids  within 
the  fabric  which  rivet  the  fibers  to- 
gether. In  this  way,  durability  is  added 
without    appreciably    decreasing    flexl- 


mental  social  change  is  impending  for 
this  Continent,  and  that  intelligent 
planning  for  this  change  must  take 
place  so  that  in  the  inevitable  choice 
between  having  Technocracy  or  chaos, 
a  successful,  orderly  transition  to  the 
New  America  can  be  accomplished. 

DIFFERENT  CHANGES 

Change  in  England  is  forced,  basic- 
ally, by  the  depletion  of  her  energy 
and  mineral  resources  and  her  conse- 
quent inability  to  maintain  the  level  of 
energy  conversion  per  capita  per  day 
already  attained.  On  this  Continent, 
energy  conversion  underlies  our  change 
too,  but  in  the  opposite  manner.  Here, 
our  rapid  increase  in  energy  conver- 
sion is  forcing  a  fundamental  change^l 
from  our  Price  System  requiring  scare-™'" 
ity  to  a  social  form  that  fits  in  a  high- 
energy  civilization.  While  England 
faces  mass  emigration  to  avoid  mass 
starvation,  and  a  planned  social  organ- 
ism operating  in  reduced  order  of 
magnitude,  the  destiny  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  this  Continent  is 
to  'Unite  and  Operate'  in  a  new  social 
organism  that  conforms  to  our  magnif- 
icent array  of  technological  equip- 
ment, natural  resources  and  technical 
skill — a  scientifically  planned  civiliza- 
tion of  abundance,  leisure  and  security. 

Britain    and    America    are    in    rapid 
transition.  — A.  S. 
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billty,  or  other  desirable  properties. 

A  reality  this  new  durable  cloth 
might  now  be;  but,  'ever-wearing' 
razor  blades  and  other  commodities 
have  also  been  made  and  proven,  and 
yet  they  are  still  a  dream  for  the 
American  people.  Wary  consumers 
realized  last  month  that  what  Is  'good 
for  you'  Is  often  bad  for  business, 
that  business  demands  quick  wear  and 
tear,  quick  turnover.  They  realized 
that  the  distribution  of  durable  fab- 
rics in  this  Price  System  will  remain 
a  dream,  that  another  benefit  of  sci- 
ence will  be  shelved  again  until  put 
to  service  In  the  Technate. 
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WAR  ON 
MALNUTRITION 


ANOTHER  example  of  Price  Sys- 
tem futility  was  displayed  last 
month  when  nine  hundred  of 
America's  best  doctors,  dieticians, 
chemists  and  industrialists  met  in 
Washington  at  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  work  out  plans  to 
remove  one  of  the  great  defense  ob- 
stacles: malnutrition.  This  array  of 
experts  were  called  to  do  the  impossi- 
ble: Figure  out  how  to  distribute  an 
abundance  of  health-giving  foods  to 
the  population  in  an  economy  of 
scarcity. 

According  to  figures  brought  to  the 
National  Nutrition  Conference  for 
Defense,  at  least  45,000,000  Amer- 
icans are  undernourished.  Another 
50,000,000  are  considerably  hampered 
in  their  activities  because  of  their 
failure  to  eat  the  proper  foods  for 
good   health. 

Physicians  examining  draftees  have 
found  exceedingly  large  numbers  of 
them  in  poor  physical  condition,  which 
in  many  cases  is  directly  or  indirectly 
caused    by    malnutrition.     Of   the    first 


National  Nutrition  Conference 
Talks    of    Ills    but    not    Cures 


1 ,000,000  men  examined  for  selective 
military  service,  38  percent  were  re- 
jected as  physically  unfit.  General 
Lewis  B.  hiershey  revealed  early  last 
month.  Another  12  percent  were  also 
unfit  for  active  service  but  were  as- 
signed clerical  duties.  Thus,  one-half 
of  the  first  million  of  America's  youth 
examined  for  the  army  were  found  so 
physically  under  par  that  they  could 
not  serve  their  country  when  called. 
A  disgraceful  condition  for  a  country 
so  endowed  with  everything  needed 
to    have    a    robust    population! 

Among  school  children  there  are 
many  evidences  of  malnutrition.  The 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  produces  the  information  that 
one-fifth  of  all  American  children  are 
undernourished. 

The  above  are  two  specific  exam- 
ples of  the  poor  health  in  America 
today;  added  to  them  are  the  large 
numbers  of  malnourished  among  the 
public  at  large. 

In  the  opening  session  of  the  con- 
ference.   Chairman    Paul    V.    McNutt, 


A  DROP  in  the  bucket  are  the  free 
school  lunches  given  young  America  by 
their  government  which  is  storing  moun- 
tains of  'surplus'  crops  farmers  could 
not  sell.  Successful  war  on  malnutrition 
will  only  be  waged  when  all  our  abund- 
ant food — and  more — is  given  away  to 
the  whole  population  of  North  America. 
(U.  S.  D.  A.  photo  by  Killian.) 


Federal  Securities  Administrator,  made 
this  beautiful  statement:  "In  this  time 
of  national  emergency  the  health  of 
all  the  people  is  one  of  our  gravest 
responsibilities."  In  saying  this, 
Chairman  McNutt  brought  out  an  im- 
portant point:  the  maintenance  of 
health  must  be  somebody's  respon- 
sibility. But  he  did  not  say  whose 
It  was;  he  only  Implied  it  was  every- 
body's. What  is  everybody's  is  usually 
nobody's.  And  that  is  what  it  turned 
out  to  be:  nobody's.  The  Conference 
just  'recommended'  things  which  'peo- 
ple' ought  to  do. 

The  conference  group  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  following  daily  food 
list  for  good  health. 

1.  Milk;  a  pint  for  each  adult,  a 
quart  for  each  child. 

2.  A  serving  of  meat  or  suitable 
substitute  such  as  cheese  ,  eggs  or 
beans. 

3.  Two  vegetables,  one  of  which 
should  be  green  or  yellow.  It  is  pref- 
erable to  eat  some  vegetables  raw. 

4.  Two  fruits,  one  of  which  should 
be  rich  in  Vitamin  C,  found  abund- 
antly  in   citrus  fruits  and   tomatoes. 

5.  Bread  and  cereals,  preferably 
whole  grain  or  enriched  with  vitamins. 

6.  Butter,  or  oleomargarine  with 
Vitamin  A  added. 

7.  Other  foods  desired  to  satisfy 
the  appetite. 

With  the  above  diet,  supplemental 
vitamins  are  not  necessary  except  Vi- 
tamin D  (in  form  of  Cod  Liver  Oil 
or  other  fish  oil)  for  babies,  and  in 
some  cases  for  older  children  and 
adults. 

If  all  Americans  received  a  diet 
similar  to  the  one  listed  above,  there 
would  be  considerable  increases  in 
food  consumption,  especially  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food.  According  to  Dr. 
hiazel  K.  Steibeling,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.  (West- 
ern Grower  and  Shipper,  June  [941): 
"If  the  average  consumption  of  pro- 
tective foods  by  all  families  In  this 
country  could  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  those  whose  present  diets  may  be 
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rated  good'  from  the  standpoint  of 
nutrition,  consumption  Increases  would 
be  approximately  as  follows:  milk,  20 
percent;  butter,  15  percent;  eggs,  35 
percent;  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit,  70 
percent;  leafy,  green  and  yellow  veg- 
etables, 100  percent.  Nor  Is  this  all. 
Even  many  'good'  diets,  purchased  by 
persons  with  comfortable  Incomes, 
should  Include  more  protective  foods. 
However,  even  If  consumption  is  raised 
only  In  the  poorest  families,  there 
would  have  to  be  fairly  large  Increases 
In  purchasing  power." 

Thus,  the  futility  of  the  Conference 
was  brought  out;  diets  'ought'  to  con- 
tain more  nutritious  food  and,  'if  they 
did,  consumption  would  be  greatly  In- 
creased, 'but'  this  would  require  first 
"large  increases  in  purchasing  power." 
The  past  Decade  of  Defeat  has  dem- 
onstrated that  no  longer  can  Price 
System  enterprises,  tottering  and  im- 
potent, create  the  necessary  purchas- 
ing power  among  the  U.  S.  population 
to  maintain,  let  alone  Improve,  U.  S. 
standards  of  living.  A  war  and  de- 
fense spending  have  had  to  come  to 
the   rescue. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Conference, 
however,  must  be  chalked  up  two  major 
points  It  brought  out.  If  nothing  else 
but  these  two  points  are  understood 
by  the  American  people,  the  Confer- 
ence  will    have   been    worth   while. 

The  first  point  Is  that  very  definitely 
millions  of  Americans  are  dangerously 
ill  from  under-nourishment,  that  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  whole  are  under- 
fed, are  not  as  healthy  as  they  can  be. 

The  second  point  is  perhaps  even 
more  important  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand: this  mass  ill-health  Is  NOT  nec- 
essary because  America  has  the  re- 
sources and  capabilities  to  produce 
and  distribute  an  actual  abundance  of 
food. 

Why  point  one  exists  In  the  face 
of  the  existence  of  the  second  point 
may  not  have  been  clearly  understood 
by  all  those  present  at  the  Conference, 
but  this  paradoxical  Inconsistency  was 
put  to  them  strongly.  "The  great 
problem,  delegates  agreed,  Is  not  pro- 
ducing food — the  U.  S.  produces  plen- 
ty— but  distribution,"  Time  reported 
of  the  meeting.  And  to  the  group, 
Claude  R.  WIckard,  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  declared:  "We  not 
only  have  the  resources  to  produce  all 
our  people  need  for  better  nutrition; 
we  also  have  the  methods.    Whenever 


the  Nation  summons  the  will  to  do  the 
job,  I  am  sure  that  agriculture  can 
meet   the   new   demands." 

Individually,  we  all  have  the  will 
now  to  have  more  to  eat — at  least  the 
majority  who  lack  enough.  But  the 
will  Is  not  enough.  There  must  be  a 
demand. 

Already,  the  physical  condition  of 
unsold  'surpluses'  has  demanded  that 
our  government  distribute  free,  to  our 
most  needy,  part  of  America's  abund- 
ance. America  has  been  forced  to 
give  away  food,  under  the  Stamp 
Plan,  to  about  10,000,000  of  our  under- 
nourished. This  has  not  been  through 
a  feeling  of  charity — It  has  been  a 
necessity  because  an  abundance  can 
only  be  destroyed,  stored  or  given 
away;  It  can't  be  sold,  hlungry  Amer- 
icans are  now  wise  to  that  destruction 
gag  and  our  storage  bins  are  full, 
thus  much  of  It  must  be  distributed 
free. 

But  there  are  another  30,000,000 
Americans  who  are  not  on  relief,  who 
need  more  food,  and  who  do  not  have 
the    money   to   buy    It.    To   them,    the 


Conference  could  only  say  'you  should 
eat  more  of  this  and  that.'  But  they 
cannot  eat  words. 

Technocracy  points  out  here  and 
now  that  conditions  are  forcing  Amer- 
ica to  the  point  where  our  abundant 
food  will  have  to  be  distributed  to  all 
Americans.  The  Price  System  economy 
of  scarcity  has  prevented  this  until 
now,  but  things  on  this  Continent  have 
changed.  The  giant  capacities  of  tech- 
nology are  smashing  the  Price  System 
and  forcing  America  to  change  her 
ways. 

When  the  present  war  -  inspired 
psychology  of  aiming  to  free   'all  the 
world'    from    material    wants    crumbles 
through    its    own    weight    of    stupidity 
and    impossibility,    Americans   will    de- 
mand   that   America's   giant   capacity       i 
for  producing   their  needs  be  used  to^, 
make    Americans    well-fed,    well-cloth- ^|« 
ed    and    well-housed.     Americans    will 
demand   that   this   abundance   be   dis- 
tributed without  price  in  the  Technate 
of    North    America.     Then,    and    only 
then,  will  the  war  against  malnutrition 
be   won.  — A.L.G. 


Propaganda  Fallacy 


FROM  time  to  time  Technocracy's 
writers  and  speakers  have  to  com- 
ment rather  strongly  on  the  state- 
ments of  such  men  as  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton  and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Mllllkan 
when  the  latter  use  their  prestige  in 
the  field  of  science  to  propagandize 
for  the  status  quo.  It  is  regrettable 
that  such  eminent  men  In  the  field  of 
physical  science — men  whose  achieve- 
ments in  that  field  have  been  great — 
must  be  in  a  position  where  they  can 
be  forced  to  join  in  a  crusade  that 
Is  untenable — a  crusade  to  prove  Tech- 
nocracy wrong,  to  prove  that  technol- 
ogy creates  jobs  and  brings  prosperity 
in  the  Price  System,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  things  as  they  are.  Along 
with  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers and  numerous  other  propa- 
ganda agencies  seeking  to  whitewash 
and    bolster    Business    and    the    other 


Technocracy    Confirmed    Again   As 
TNEC  Exposes  Propaganda   Fallacy 

crumbling  institutions  of  this  Price 
system,  the  Mllllkans  and  the  Comp- 
tons  not  only  skirt  around  the  avail- 
able facts  that  damage  their  case,  but 
unfortunately  have  to  go  so  far  as  to 
state   'facts'   that  are   not  facts. 

EXPOSED  BY  TNEC  TOO 

Technocracy  has  not  been  absolutely 
alone  In  showing  up  the  contentions 
of  these  apologists  for  the  status  woe 
for  what  they  are — shameless  propa- 
ganda. The  most  recent  general  as- 
sistance to  Technocracy  In  this  direction 
has  been  the  work  of  the  government's 
own  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee.  In  addition  to  testimony 
of  individuals  representing  various  in- 
dustries examined  by  the  TNEC,  the 
TNEC's  own  Study  Staff,  a  paid  group 
of  experts,   submitted  its  own  findings 
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at  the  hearings  in  Washington.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  taken  fronn 
the  TNEC  Study  Staff's  'Exhibit  No. 
2438,'  starting  on  page  17281  of  Part 
30  of  the  hiearings  Before  the  TNEC, 
published  by  the  TNEC  four  months 
ago: 

"Much  has  been  made  of  the  pre- 
sumed fact  that  because  each  census 
has  shown  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  population  listed  as  gainful  work- 
ers, the  economy  was  healthy,  always 
finding  employment  for  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  people.  But  the  Census 
of  Occupations,  as  before  stated,  is 
a  measure,  at  a  given  time,  of  the 
number  of  the  people  customarily  on 
the  labor  market,  and  not  a  measure 
of    employment.    .    .    . 

"The  wide  dissemination  of  that  fal- 
lacy is  strikingly  shown  in  an  article 
entitled  'Science,  The  Soul  of  Pros- 
perity,' by  Karl  T.  Compton,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, published  in  Think,'  March, 
1940.   On  page  34  he  states: 

'There  has  been  so  much  mis- 
conception in  regard  to  the  ef- 
fects of  technological  progress 
upon  employment  and  standards 
of  living  that  I  am  going  to  run 
the  risk  of  boring  you  with  a  few 
facts.    .    .    . 

'Between  1900  and  1930,  the 
greatest  thirty  -  year  period  of 
technological  development  in  his- 
tory, employment  in  the  U.S.  in- 
creased by  more  than  20,000,000 
jobs. 

'Even  during  the  recent  depres- 
sion a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  were  wage  earners 
than  in  periods  which  were  con- 
sidered prosperous  seventy-five  or 
one    hundred    years    ago.' 

"Such  so-called  facts  are  not  boring. 
They  are  amazing.  Presumably  Dr. 
Compton  bases  his  contention  on  re- 
ports of  the  Census  of  Occupations, 
which  enumerated  29,073,233  persons 
reporting  a  usual  gainful  occupation 
in  1900  and  48,829,920  such  in  1930, 
a  difference  rated  at  'more  than  20,- 
000,000  jobs.'  But  even  In  the  very 
year  1930  for  which  he  uses  occupa- 
tional data,  an  employment  census  was 
taken  (In  April,  so  it  happened;  the 
average  figure  for  the  year  must  have 
been  higher),  showing  at  least  3,138,- 
000  actually  unemployed  of  those  Dr. 
Compton    counts    as    in    'employment' 


PERCENT  OF  U.S.  POPULATION  GAINFULLY   EMPLOYED 

PRICE  SYSTEM  APOLOGISTS,  like  Dr.  Karl  Compton  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  try  to  prove  that  machines  make  jobs  by  asserting  that  the  proportion  of  the 
population  that  is  employed  has  constantly  increased  along  with  the  rapid  development  of 
technology.  Chart  above,  using  data  from  TNEC  Exhibits  ff  2438  &  2438-D,  shows  this  argu- 
ment to  be  falacious;  the  propagandists  use  occupation  figures  instead  of  employment  figures, 
overlooking  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  in  their  stalistical  presentation.  Fact  is, 
even  the  defense  activity  in  1940  failed  to  bring  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  was 
employed    (including   self-employed,   etc.)    back  to  the  level   of    1910 — thirty  years  ago! 


or  jobs.'*  This  ignores  the  part-time 
jobs  and  the  economic  and  social 
changes  which  shifted  many  activities 
from  reward  in  kind  to  payment  in 
money,  from  an  unpaid  household  sta- 
tus to  a   pecuniary   basis. 

"The  dross  in  the  second  and  more 
emphatically  stated  of  his  'facts'  is  In 
part  the  same.  ...  If  Dr.  Compton 
means  to  say  that  the  percentage 
actually  employed  was  larger  In  1932 
than,  say,  in  1830,  he  must  possess 
Information  not  elsewhere  available, 
because  no  Census  of  Occupations 
was  taken  in    1 830. 

"If  he  is  making  a  comparison  with 
1870,  and  is  referring  to  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  population  reporting 
customary  occupations  then,  he  is 
probably  incorrect.  The  figure  in  1870 
was  about  32  percent.  In  1932  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
estimated  total  employment  at  37.5 
millions.  Midyear  estimates  of  popu- 
lation made  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion In  Its  volume  entitled  The  Recov- 
ery Problem  In  the  United  States  are 
125.0  millions  for   1932  and    125.8  mil- 


lions for  1933.  The  resulting  percent- 
age  is   30   percent. 

"The  statements  which  Dr.  Compton 
makes  have  appeared  in  almost  iden- 
tical form  In  many  places.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Machinery  and  Allied 
Products  Institute,  in  the  pamphlet 
entitled  'Machinery  and  the  American 
Standard  of  Living  —  An  Illustrated 
Factual  Story  of  the  Contributions  of 
Technology  to  American  Civilization,' 
.  .  .  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'Men  and  Machines,'  one  of  the  well 
known  'You  and  Industry  Series'  which 
are  given  nation-wide  free  distribution 
to  schools,  women's  clubs,  study  groups 
and  individual  citizens,"  have  made 
faulty   statements   like    Dr.   Compton's. 

"Quotations  from  other  sources 
which  have  similarly  fallen  a  victim  to 
this  fallacy  could  readily  be  multi- 
plied." 


•Considering  this,  between  I90C  and  I93C  the  popu- 
lation increased  61  percent,  and  employment  only 
57  percent;  the  percentage  of  the  population  em- 
ployed in  1900  was  38  percent,  and  in  1930.  37 
percent. 


FRONT  COVER 

Patrolling  the  seas  off  the  American 
Continent,  these  Consolidated  PBY  Pa- 
trol Bombers  are  far-seeing  eyes  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  But  more,  longer-range 
planes,  such  as  Technocracy  has  de- 
signed, are  urgently  needed  for  ade- 
quate defense.  (Official  photograph 
U.   S.   Navy) 
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MANAGERIAL 
REVOLUTION"  ? 


FIVE  blind  men  once  investigated 
an  elephant.  O^ne  caught  him  by 
the  trunk,  another  by  the  ear,  an- 
other by  the  leg,  another  by  the  tail, 
and  the  fifth  patted  his  side.  The 
first  man  described  the  elephant  as 
being  exactly  like  a  snake,  the  second 
like  a  fan,  the  third  like  a  tree,  the 
fourth  like  a  rope,  and  the  fifth  de- 
scribed him  as  being  like  a  wall.  Now 
each  of  these  descriptions  was  quite 
accurate — as   far   as   it   went. 

One  is  reminded  of  that  elephant 
story  when  reading  James  Burnham's 
new  and  startling  book,  'The  Mana- 
gerial Revolution.'  hHis  theory  of  the 
Managerial  Revolution  appears  to  be 
quite  accurate — as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
there  are  factors  that  have  apparently 
escaped  the  notice  of  Author  Burnham 
just  as  completely  as  the  total  struc- 
ture of  the  elephant  escaped  the  five 
blind    men. 

James  Burnham,  who  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  New  York 
University,  took  285  pages  to  explain 
and  document  his  theory.  It  can  be 
roughly  summed  up  in  a  few  para- 
graphs. 

'Capitalism,'    that   economy    charac- 


terized by  the  operation  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  for  profit  by  op- 
erators whose  operation  is  made  possi- 
ble by  the  financial  control  of  the 
mechanisms  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, is  disappearing  from  the  world 
dominion  it  once  occupied.  Socialism 
will  not  take  its  place.  Instead,  the 
'Managerial  society,'  the  control  by 
those  who  manage  and  operate,  will 
take    over    as    'capitalism'    disappears. 

NEW  RULING  CLASS? 

Who  are  these  'managers?'  "I  mean 
by  managers,  in  short,  those  who  al- 
ready for  the  most  part  in  contempo- 
rary society  are  actually  managing, 
on  its  technical  side,  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  production,  no  matter  what  the 
legal  and  financial  form — individual, 
corporate,  governmental"  replies 
James  Burham.  These  managers  will 
form  a  new  ruling  class.  The  wor'd 
will  be  organized  under  their  guidance 
into  a  few  well  integrated  'super-stal'es' 
which  will  later  compete  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  unorganized  territories.  The 
peoples  of  the  'super-states'  will  form 
the  lower  classes  under  the  managers. 


"No  European  impor+a+ions  of  social  or  political  theory  can  have 
the  slightest  value  in  solving  the  operational  problems  facing 
America  today.  Arising  out  of  areas  that  lack  adequate  physical 
equipment  and  trained  personnel,  areas  in  which  only  a  low  per- 
centage of  the  population  is  disciplined  in  engineering  thought  pro- 
cesses, European  socio-political  philosophies  and  theories  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  a  more  classified  division  and  orientation  of 
the  entrepreneur  sectionalism  of  the  Price  System.  No  theory  of 
social  action  or  governance  now  existing  or  proposed  in  Europe 
would  in  any  way  be  endemic  to  that  unique  set-up  of  geologic 
conformation,  technique,  equipment,  and  personnel  peculiar  to 
North  America." 

— Howard    Scott,   'Introduction   to   Technocracy.' 


A  Critical  Book  Review 
Of  a  Current  Best-Seller 

Although  the  standard  of  living  will 
probably  be  higher  than  today,  Burn- 
ham does  not  attempt  to  cast  a  g'ow 
of  Utopia  over  his  theory  or  to  propa- 
gandize it  as  a  social  cure-all.  "Man- 
agerial society  is  a  class  society,  a 
society  in  which  there  are  the  power- 
ful and  the  weak,  the  privileged  and 
the  oppressed,  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled." 

In  Russia  and  Germany,  the  Mana- 
gerial Revolution  is  already  won, 
Burnham  believes,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  New  Deal  career  men  are 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  striving  lo 
bring  it  about.  The  present  war  is 
the  first  managerial  war,  with  Russ'a 
and  Germany  first  united  against  the 
'capitalist'  powers  and  then  struggling 
against  each  other  for  the  supreme 
power  in  the  new  European  'super- 
state.' 

Burnham  gives  nine  points  of  evi- 
dence to  buttress  his  first  main  point 
that  'capitalism'   is  on  the  way  out: 

1.  The  mass  unemployment  that  has 
proved  an  unanswerable  problem  in 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
in   recent  years. 

2.  The  failure  of  the  'capitalist' 
economy  to  continue  its  expansion. 
"Until  a  dozen  years  ago,  however, 
the  curve  of  total  production  always 
went  higher  in  one  major  boom  period 
than  in  the  boom  preceding  .  .  .  Since 
the  world  crisis  of  1927-29,  this  over-all 
curve  has  reversed;  the  height  of  a 
boom  period,  relative  to  population 
and  potential  capacity,  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  preceding  boom.  This  new 
direction  of  the  curve  is,  in  its  turn, 
simply  the  expression  of  the  fact  that 
capitalism  can  no  longer  handle  its 
own   resources." 

3.  The  rise  of  the  volume  of  public 
and  private  debt  to  an  unmanageable 
limit. 
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4.  The  collapse  of  free  monetdry 
exchange  transactions  on  a  world  scale. 
Witness  the  Fort  Knox  gold  hoard  and 
the  barter  methods  of  Germany,  Rus- 
sia   and    Italy. 

5.  The  permanent  world  agricultural 
depression. 

6.  The  increasing  impossibility  of 
profitably  investing   surplus  funds. 

7.  The  growing  impossibility  of  prof- 
itably exploiting  the  more  primilive 
areas  of  the  world. 

8.  The  inability  of  'capitalism'  to 
use  its  technological  possibilities.  Wit- 
ness the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  adequate  housing  although 
all  the  technical  means  for  an  abund- 
ant production  of  homes  exists.  V/it- 
ness  it's  Inability  to  exploit  new 
technological   processes   and    methods. 

,^^  "  'Technological  unemployment'  is  pre- 
In^P  sent  in  recent  capitalism;  but  it  is  hard- 
ly anything  compared  to  what  techno- 
logical unemployment  would  be  if 
capitalism  made  use  of  its  available 
technology." 

9.  The  growing  importance  of  the 
old  slogans  and  appeals  that  formerly 
rallied  popular  support.  Witness  the 
complete  failure  of  the  old  tried  and 
true  republican  ideals  of  'free  enter- 
prise,' 'private  initiative,'  'economy  in 
government'    In    the    last   election. 

COLLAPSE  OF  "CAPITALISM" 

The  fundamental  symptoms  of  de- 
cline herald  the  disappearance  of  'cap- 
•  italism'  even  though  the  mass  of  the 
population   accept  it  as  permanent. 

"That  the  owner  of  a  factory  should  also 
own  its  products;  that  we  need  money  to  buy 
things;  that  most  people  should  work  for 
wages  for  others;  that  a  business  has  to 
lower  production  or  cut  wages  or  even  stop 
when  it  can't  make  a  profit — all  this  seems 
as  natural  to  many  as  the  need  to  breathe  or 
eat.  Yet  history  tells  flatly  that  all  of  these 
institutions  are  so  far  from  being  inevitably 
'natural'  to  man  that  they  have  been  present 
in  only  a  small  fraction,  the  last  few  hundred 
years,    of   the    lengthy    history    of   mankind." 

All  of  this,  says  Burnham,  proves  that 
'capitalism'  is  encountering  conditions 
under  which  it  cannot  operate.  It  is 
today  in  the  process  of  disappearing 
from  the  world  stage.  But,  although 
the  drift  is  away  from  'capitalism,' 
neither  is  it  toward  socialism.  Evi- 
dence to  support  this  claim  is  that: 
(I)  The  results  of  the  Russian  experi- 
ment indicate  that  Russia  is  today 
further    away    from    socialism    than    in 


"'Physical  science  has  outdistanced  present  social  institutions  to 
such  an  extent  that  man,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  finds  himself 
occupying  a  position  in  which  a  complete  utilization  of  his  knowl- 
edge would  assure  the  arrival  of  certainty  in  a  continental  social 
mechanism.  Man,  in  his  age-long  struggle  for  leisure  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  toil,  is  now  at  last  confronted  not  only  by  the  possibility 
but  by  the  probability  of  this  arrival.  Such  a  new  era  in  human 
life  is  technologically  dependent  only  upon  an  extension  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  equipment  at  hand.  But  the  pathway  to 
that  new  era  Is  blockaded  with  all  the  riffraff  of  social  institutions 
carried  over  from  yesterday's  seven  thousand  years." 

— Howard    Scott,    'Introduction   to  Technocracy.' 


the  first  years  of  the  revolution  out 
has  not  returned  to  'capitalism.'  In- 
stead, the  drift  has  been  toward  the 
managerial  state:  (2)  After  the  first 
world  war.  In  spite  of  the  weakness 
of  the  'capitalist'  nations,  all  other  at- 
tempts toward  socialism  other  than 
that  of  Russia  failed  to  succeed;  (3) 
The  assumption  that  the  abolition  of 
private  property  rights  over  the  instru- 
ments of  production  would  automatic- 
ally produce  socialism  proved  false; 
(4)  The  'proletarianization'  of  all  but 
the  ruling  class,  as  foretold  by  Karl 
Marx,  has  failed  to  happen.  Instead, 
the  technical  and  managerial  group 
has  appeared  in  recent  years  as  the 
key  group  In  the  social  matrix;  (5) 
The  political  'Marxian'  groups  that 
have  led  the  fight  for  socialism  all 
over  the  world  have  received  a  deci- 
sive beating  in  the  last  few  years  in 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain,   and    the    United    States. 

CONTROL  BY   MANAGERS 

With  the  collapse  of  'capitalism' 
and  the  impotence  of  socialism,  says 
Burnham,  the  Managerial  government 
is  taking  over  the  control  of  the  world 
economy  just  as  the  merchant  traders 
and  financiers  took  over  control  from 
the  feudal  lords.  The  Managerial  group 
can  operate  because  they  are  equip- 
ped to  run  the  modern  techniques 
of  production  and  distribution,  be- 
cause they  can  put  the  population  to 
work,  perhaps  at  not  very  socially 
desirable  work  but,  nevertheless,  work. 

The  'managers'  extend  their  control 
steadily  as  point  after  point  of  the 
'capitalistic'  defenses  crumbles. 

"The    circumstances,    problems,    and    difficul- 


ties of  the  present,  however,  all  combine 
to  furnish  soil  on  which  state  ownership  and 
control  grow  rapidly.  Private  enterprise 
proves  unable  to  keep  the  productive  process 
going;  the  state  therefore  steps  in.  Modern 
total  war  demands  the  co-ordination  of  the 
economy;  this  can  be  done  only  through 
state  control.  Private  investment  dries  up; 
state  investment  takes  its  place.  Private 
enterprise  fails  to  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed; the  state  gives  them  jobs.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  the  exten- 
sion of  the  state  into  the  economy.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  offer  the  only  way  of  meeting 
the  problems  at  hand  and  consequently,  how- 
ever many  may  reject  and  oppose  it,  there 
are  always  some,  and  enough,  ready  to  put 
it    into    practice." 

In  the  United  States,  says  Author 
Burnham,  the  progression  toward  the 
Managerial  society  is  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  in  Russia  or  Germany.  We 
are,  however,  moving  toward  it.  Im- 
plicit in  that  movement  is  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, the  dominating  of  South  America 
and  the  final  struggle  with  the  other 
world  super-states  for  the  lion's  share 
of   the    world's    unattached    surface. 

A  world  of  super-states  operated 
by  'managers'  who  form  the  upper 
class  in  a  new  class  society.  A  world 
of  greater  wars,  more  wide-spread 
exploitation,  and  less  Individual  free- 
dom. An  America  where  managerial 
exploitations  has  replaced  the  exploi- 
tation by  finance  and  party  politics. 
Such  Is  the  'structure  of  the  elephant' 
as   seen    by   James    Burnham. 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  the  managerial 
class  society  which  Dr.  Burnham  visions 
may  rise  to  power.  Such  a  society 
can  be  said  to  be  already  in  existence 
on  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Perhaps,  as  time  goes  on,  its  operation 
may  become  increasingly  less  political 
and    more    managerial.     The    European 
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states  operate  in  a  scarcity.  And  in 
a  scarcity,  exploitation  of  the  people 
by  the  ruling  class  is  inevitable.  But 
not  here. 

The  crucial  factor  here  is  the  tech- 
nological progression  which  has 
changed  America  from  a  hand-tool, 
scarcity  nation  to  a  high-energy,  ma- 
chine-tool nation.  In  such  a  nation 
technology  is  the  only  serious  producer 
of  social  change.  The  trends  of  such 
a  technology  dictate  the  new  form  of 
operation.  And  technologists  must  do 
the   directing   and    managing. 

The  point  which  Dr.  Burnham  seems 
to  have  overlooked  is  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica are  facing  a  fundannen+al  change 
in  our  society.  The  change  from  feud- 
alism to  capitalism  was  not  a  basic 
change.  It  did  not  affect  the  under- 
lying basis  of  society,  the  rate  of  doing 
work,  one  iota.  Technology  has  ac- 
complished more  basic  social  change 
in  the  last  three  decades  than  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  two  thousand 
years! 

Similarly,  his  managerial  society  is 
only  a  change  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 
The  question  is  what  will  it  do?  It 
will  seat  a  new  ruling  class.  It  will 
eliminate  a  few  interferences.  But  the 
change  from  an  economy  of  scarcity 
to  an  economy  of  abundance,  the 
shift  from  the  political  government  of 
opinion  to  the  technological  govern- 
ment of  the  determination  of  the  most 
probable,  are  fundamental  changes. 
These  are  the  kind  of  basic  changes 
that  a  North  American  Technate  will 
introduce. 

It  is  true  that  the  old  forms  and 
the  old  methods  are  disappearing  on 
this  Continent.  But  more  than  just 
'capitalism'  is  disappearing  here.  The 
Price   System,   the   system   wherein    ev- 


erything produced  or  used  has  a 
monetary  price  and  is  evaluated  in 
terms  of  that  price,  is  disappearing. 
The  'managerial'  society  of  Russia  had 
ridden  itself  of  'capitalism'  but  it  still 
functions  under  a  Price  System  and  its 
people  still  get  the  price  by  selling 
their  labor. 


ABUNDANCE   MAKES    DIFFERENCE 

In  understanding  what  is  happening 
on  this  Continent  one  must  understand 
the  factor  of  abundance.  The  Conti- 
nent of  North  America,  if  it  were  or- 
ganized under  technological  leadership, 
could  produce  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  for  all  of  its  people.  This 
abundance  is  foreshadowed  in  today's 
surpluses  and  its  pressure  is  doing  its 
merry  bit  to  kick  the  Price  System  to 
pieces. 

Now,  what  would  an  abundance  do 
to  Mr.  Burnham's  managerial,  exploit 
Ing  upper  class?  It  would  cease  to 
be  an  economic  upper  class,  for  class 
levels  only  appear  when  economic 
differences  are  present.  In  other  words, 
In  order  to  have  an  economically  class- 
less society  there  must  be  an  equal 
and  adequate  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duction of  that  society.  Any  such 
society  must  be  able  to  produce  and 
distribute  an  abundance  (more  than 
enough  for  everyone)  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  modern  life  demands. 
This  brings  the  question  down  out  of 
the  airy  realms  of  political  theory 
onto  solid  engineering  basis.  Can  the 
economy  in  question  produce  and  dis- 
tribute an  abundance?  If  it  can,  then 
a  classless  society  is  possible.  If  it 
cannot,  then  social  and  economic  dif- 
ferentiation   Inevitably   appear. 


"America  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  era,  but  she  will 
have  to  leave  behind  all  the  wish-fulfilling  thought  and  romantic 
concepts  of  value  that  are  the  concomitants  of  a  Price  System.  So, 
too,  all  philosophic  approaches  to  social  phenomena,  from  Plato  to 
— and  including — Marx,  must  functionally  be  avoided.  Economics, 
that  pathology  of  debt,  not  containing  within  itself  any  modulus  or 
calculus  of  design  or  operation,  must  likewise  be  discarded  with  the 
other  historical  antiquities.  No  political  method  of  arriving  at  social 
decisions  is  adequate  in  continental  areas  under  technological  con- 
trol for  the  scientific  technique  of  decision  arrivation  has  no  politi- 
cal antecedents." 

— Howard   Scott,    'Introduction   to   Technocracy.' 


Burham  himself  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  a  state  of  society  without 
class   structures: 

.  .  'For  a  state-owned  economy  to  be  econom- 
ically classless,  a  situation  along  the  following 
lines  would  have  to  exist:  Ownership  of  the 
instruments  of  production  would  have  to  be 
vested  in  the  state.  But  control  over  the 
state  (and  thus,  indirectly  over  what  the 
state  controlled)  would  have  to  be  vested  in 
everyone  alike.  No  group  or  class  in  society 
would  have  any  special  advantage  as  against 
other  groups  or  classes  in  controlling  the 
state." 

These  conditions  would  be  fulfilled 
in  the  Technate  of  North  America. 
This  Continent  has  the  resources,  the 
equipment,  and  the  trained  men  to 
produce  an  abundance.  Any  attempt 
to  use  our  powers,  to  develop  our 
technological  possibilities,  will  result 
In  the  production  of  an  abundance. 
Abundance  forces  the  adoption  of 
unique  operating  characteristics. 
Among  these  will  be  operation  of  the 
American  economy  by  technological 
methods,  equal  although  not  identical 
distribution  of  goods  and  services,  a 
minimum  of  human  toil  and  a  high 
standard   of  living. 

The  creation  of  such  an  abundance 
will  necessarily  destroy  all  of  the  val- 
ues of  a  Price  System.  When  Price 
System  values  disappear,  measurement 
must  be  substituted  for  value  as  a 
controlling  factor  in  production  and 
distribution.  This  will  enforce  the  class- 
less society,  as  scientific  distribution 
of  an  abundance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices must  be  an  equal  distribution,  due 
to  the  elimination  of  comparative 
values. 

This  is  the  primary  difference  be- 
tween the  operation  of  the  North 
American  Continent  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  scarcity  economy  areas  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  try  to  solve  social  problems 
by  comparing  America  with  Europe. 
The  superficial  fact  that  the  economies 
of  England,  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  have  many 
characteristics  in  common  accounts 
for  this.  But  the  resemblance  is  only 
a  resemblance.  A  babbling  brook  and 
Niagara  Falls  are  both  made  of  water. 
Both  obey  the  laws  that  govern  the 
behavior  of  liquids.  But  harnessing 
Niagara  will  provide  vast  quantities  of 
power.  Not  so  the  babbling  brook. 
The  methods  used  to  dam  each  must 
also  be  different.  The  difference  is 
one  of  magnitudes.  So  with  nations. 
That  is  why  the  operational   problems 
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of  North   America   are   unique. 

In  the  statesnnanship  of  the  future 
in  America,  the  managers  will  have 
to  be  technologists  and  other  func- 
tional people.  The  problems  that  will 
arise  will  be  of  technical  nature,  solv- 
able only  by  the  new  breed  of  social 
scientist,  engineer,  and  technician. 
And  the  solutions  will  have  to  be  ac- 
curate! When  you  plan  for  190,000,000 
people,  there  isn't  much  margin  for 
error. 

Dr.  Burnham  has  criticized  Tech- 
nocracy for  overstating  the  importance 
of  the  engineer. 

"Not  all  engineers  are  managers — many 
are  mere  hired  hands — and  not  all  managers 
are   engineers." 

Granted — but,  as  America's  opera- 
tions are  reorganized  into  harmony 
with  a  non-price  system,  that  state- 
ment will  no  longer  stand.  All  engi- 
neers may  not  be  managers  but  assur- 
edly, in  order  to  be  able  to  manage 
at  all,  all  managers  will  have  to  be 
engineers.  As  hloward  Scott  has  said, 
"The  foremost  specification  in  the 
statesmanship  of  the  New  America  is 
a  knowledge  of  precision  control  of  all 
energy-consuming  devices.  .  .  .  The 
success  of  the  individual  will  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  his  capacity  for  com- 
petent function  in  phase  with  the 
balanced-load  operation." 

On  this  Continent,  the  managing 
will  be  done  by  those  technically 
trained  men  and  women  who  have  the 
knowledge,  skill,  and  ability  to  plan 
the  operation  of  a  society  which  will 
distribute  America's  abundance  to 
190,000,000  people.  These  people  will 
not  be  the  exploiting  'upper  class' 
managers  of  Dr.  Burnham's  theory. 
They  will  be  the  trustees  of  the  people 
of  North  America,  safe  trustees  be- 
cause no  Price  System  values  will  re- 
main as  an  Incentive  to  exploit,  a 
trusteeship  open  to  all  who  can  qualify. 

The  elephant  that  was  described  as 
so  many  different  things  was  never- 
theless still  an  elephant  with  poten- 
tialities undreamed  of  in  the  blind 
men's  limited  observation.  So,  too, 
our  Continent  stands  potentially  ready 
to  give  the  world  the  first  civilization 
of  scientifically  produced  and  distrib- 
uted abundance,  a  basic  fundamental 
development  away  from  the  scarcity 
of  all  past  ages — quite  different  from 
Dr.  Burnham's  managerial  societies  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

— N.    K.  J. 


MARCH  of 
TECHNOLOGY 

Powder  Metallurgy  Engine  a  la  Ford 


MOLDED  bearings  which  ooze  their 
own  lubrication  as  needed;  vari- 
ous metals  molded  together  in  one 
piece;  these  are  but  two  of  the  amaz- 
ing accomplishments  of  powder  met- 
allurgy. 


OIL  OOZES  OUT 

Now  being  pushed  ahead  rapidly 
as  an  impetus  to  national  defense, 
the  molding  of  powdered  metals  has 
already  speeded  and  simplified  produc- 
tion of  various  automobile  parts.  The 
basic  idea  is  simple:  mix  various  metal 
powders,  combine  with  them  non- 
metal  powders  and  fill  a  mold;  heat 
and  pressure  do  the  rest.  Out  of  the 
mold  comes  the  desired  shape  of 
'solid'    metal. 

An  important  application  of  this 
process  In  the  making  of  'self-lubricat- 
ing' bearings,  a  sample  of  which  Is 
shown  here  oozing  water  as  a  demon- 
stration. This  Chrysler  'oillte'  bearing 
is  two-thirds  porous  metal  and  one- 
third  fine  lubricating  oil  by  volume. 
The  oil  thoroughly  impregnates  the 
bearing  and  rushes  to  the  surface 
whenever  frictional  heat  and  pressure 
Is   applied. 


EARLY  last  year  when  America 
finally  began  to  be  concerned 
about  adequate  defense,  Henry  Ford 
was  urgently  requested  lo  build  in 
quantity  the  English  Rolls-Royce  Merlin 
(in-line,  liquid  cooled)  aircraft  engine 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Corps  and  the  R.A.F. 
After  considering  the  engine  in  detail, 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  turned  down  the 
request  and  was  forthwith  loudly  la- 
beled,  by  some,   as  being   unpatriotic. 

Details  of  the  story  behind  this  de- 
cision were  brought  to  light  last  month. 
Tfiey  tell,  not  of  evasion  of  duty,  but 
of  hard-headed  American  engineering. 

The  British  engine  which  Ford  was 
asked  to  build  in  quantity  is  a  supreme 
example  of  a  hand-tailored  aircraft 
power  plant.  It  has  been  built  In 
England  by  the  hundred;  it  was  never 
designed  for  'production.'  And  It  was 
only  rated  at  1,200-h.p.  Instead  of 
trying  to  revamp  this  engine,  Ford 
engineers  have  in  the  past  year  been 
designing  one  of  their  own,  one  that 
can  really  be  mass  produced  a  la 
Ford.  Indications  are  that  it  will  be 
a  great  contribution  to  American  de- 
fense. 

Like  the  British  engine.  Ford's  will 
be  a  12-cylinder  (V-12),  in-line,  liquid- 
cooled  job;  but  instead  of  an  Inade- 
quate 1,200-h.p.,  this  American  engine 
will  turn  up  1,800-h.p.,  which  is  needed 
for  today's  planes.  Rivaling  radial,  air- 
cooled  engines,  this  in-line  one  will 
weigh  only  1,600  pounds,  less  than  one 
pound  per  horsepower.  Contributing 
to  this  remarkable  performance  will  be 
the  total  elimination  of  a  carburetor; 
it  will  have  direct  fuel  injection  in- 
sead  (like  diesels).  It  will  mount  an 
efficient  exhaust-driven  supercharger. 
An  innovation  for  aircraft  engines  will 
be  centrifugally-cast  steel  parts  instead 
of  forged  ones  wherever  possible,  a 
great  factor  for  mass  production  and 
strength  (see  The  TECHNOCRAT, 
March,  1940).  It  will  be  ready  for 
testing  this  summer,  a  welcome  addi- 
tion   to    our   air   defense. 
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They  Say... 


Too  True! 

"We  stayed  here  last  summer,  and 
about  all  we  did  was  make  fools  of 
ourselves." 

— Senator  Norris,  favoring  congressional  re- 
cess for  the  summer,  6/20/41. 

Engineers  To  The  Front 

"I  know  the  American  engineer  well 
enough  to  refuse  to  accept  a  defeatist 
attitude  about  the  future,  when  the 
appetite  of  Mars  has  been  satiated. 
I  am  confident  that  then  the  principal 
healing  of  the  wounds  of  a  war  torn 
world  will   be  done  by  him." 

— Editor,  J.  H.  VanOeventer,  The  Iron  Age, 
6/5/41. 

Same  Old  Leadership 

"I  have  the  impression  that  some  of 
those  who  missed  the  boat  so  com- 
pletely in  planning  for  aluminum  needs 
are  still  running  the  planning  for  alum- 
inum supplies." 

— Senator    Ball    of    Minnesota,    6/4/41. 

Half  Submerged 

"We  have  it  on  the  highest  authority 
that  one-third  of  the  nation  is  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed.  The  latest 
figures  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  show  that  almost  precisely  55 
percent  of  our  people  are  living  on 
family  incomes  of  less  than  $1,500  a 
year.  This  sum,  says  Fortune  Magazine, 
will  not  support  a  family  of  four.  On 
this  basis,  more  than  half  our  people 
are  living  below  the  minimum  level  of 
subsistence." 

— Robert  M.  Hutchins,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago,     broadcast,     1/3/41. 

Patriotism ! 

"Anyway,  many  of  our  members 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Gov- 
ernment orders  aren't  worth  bothering 
with." 

— Secetary  of  the  Machinery  and  Allied 
Products  Institute,  quoted  in  Time  magazine, 
4/7/41. 


Unite  And  Operate 

"Manufacturers  are  worrying  about 
what  will  happen  to  their  war-stimulat- 
ed Industrles^-vyhen  peace  comes.  Poli- 
ticians are  figuring  on  public  works 
projects  to  maintain  their  subsidized 
votes  when  the  war  spending  shall  end. 
Labor  leaders  are  trying  to  grab  all 
the  money  wages  they  can  while  the 
grabbing  Is  good.  But  eventually  the 
nation  will  be  forced  to  act  as  a  unit." 
— ^Dr.    Lewis    Haney,    professor    of    economics, 

Nev/    York    University,    6/18/41. 


B 


usiness 


First 


"Many  businessmen  are  much  more 
interested  in  getting  a  bomber  plant 
or  army  camp  located  near  their  com- 
munity than  they  are  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country." 
—Brig.    Gen.    R.    C.    Rodger,    6/5/41. 


Frank 

"Any  man  elected  to  the  office  of 
county  treasurer,  sheriff,  coroner,  clerk 
of  the  court,  or  register  of  deeds  who 


cannot  retire  at  the  end  of  one  term 
with  a  half  million  dollars  Is  unfit  to 
hold  public  office!" 

— A    late    Cook    County    (Chicago)    Treasurer 
(name    withheld). 


^^iding  The  Light 

"The  biggest  falsehood  of  war  is 
that  censorship  Is  imposed  to  keep 
information  from  the  enemy.  The  en- 
emy has  means  of  knowing  far  more 
about  our  army  than  our  own  public 
and  our  newspapers.  .  .  .  The  purpose 
of  censorship  is  to  conceal  from  the 
public  the  shortcomings  of  the  bureau- 
cracy  and   of  the   politicians." 

— Colonel     Robert     McCormick,     editor     and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  10/13/40. 


Wanted:  Statesmanship 

"It  is  time  that  we  had  a  blackout 
of  politics  and  substitute  statesman- 
ship. Those  groups  which  put  imme- 
diate personal  interest  above  national 
welfare  are  guilty  of  treason." 

— ^Dr.  Joseph  Menendez,  national  commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at  Cali- 
fornia   convention,    6/24/41. 


How  Monopolies  Hobble  Defense 


MORE  open  evidence  of  the  sabo- 
tage of  American  Defense  by 
American  Business  is  contained  in  an 
article,  in  the  current  (July  1941) 
Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  entitled 
'Monopolies  Have  Hobbled  Defense.' 
Written  by  Thurman  Arnold  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  article 
shows  specifically  how  American  cor- 
porations have,  through  good  business 
practice,  treasonously  crippled  the  de- 
fense effort  by  maintaining  high  prices 
and  low  production  on  such  vital  de- 
fense necessities  as  magnesium,  alum- 
inum, beryllium,  tungsten  carbide  and 
military  optical  Instruments.  And  this, 
largely  through  conspiracy  with  Ger- 
man interests.  The  facts  In  this  article 
make  patriotic  Americans'  blood  boll. 


Another  article  in  this  same  July 
Reader's  Digest  also  worth  reading 
is  'Wanted  —  For  the  American 
Army:  Youthful  Leadership  and  Pro- 
motion by  Merit.'  The  author.  Con- 
gressman Collins,  says  that  "Despite 
our  huge  army  camps,  swarming  with 
draftees,  our  state  of  unpreparedness 
is  positively  frightening,"  and  goes  far 
In  answering  his  own  question:  "Why 
Is  it  that  the  military  leaders  to  whom 
in  the  past  we  have  entrusted  Amer- 
ican defense  have  failed  us  so  often 
and  so  deplorably?"  This  article,  and 
the  one  on  the  German  army  that  pre- 
cedes It,  are  revealing. 

And  just  in  case  you're  still  naive 
about  American  'justice,'  you  might 
read  'How  Lawyers  Have  Won  Cases.' 
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A  QUESTION  ANSWERED 


ALIEN  CULTURES 


QUESTION 

Editors 

The  Technocrat 

Sirs; 

In  your  magazine  "Technocracy,"  Number  19,  Series  A, 
there  occurred  a  phrase  which  I  would  like  to  have  ex- 
plained more  fully.  The  phrase  appears  in  Mr.  hloward 
Scott's   article,    'America — Now   and    Forever.'     I    quote: 

"As  Technology  more  and  more  pervades  our  way  of 
life  we,  the  people  of  this  Continent,  will  find  ourselves 
more  and  more  in  conflict  with  the  last  remaining  remnants 
of  alien  cultural  intrusion  on  this  Continental  area.  The 
two  outstanding  examples  of  alien  remnant  cultures  on  this 
Area  are  the  French  habitant  cultures  of  Quebec  and 
the  hacienda  culture  of  that  part  of  the  Continent  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  Continent  must  face  this  conflict 
of  cultures.  This  Continent  must  realize  that  the  destiny 
of  this  Area  prescribes  only  one  outcome^that  these  alien 
cultures  on  the  Continent  of  North  America  be  annihilated. 
Assimilation  is  out  of  the  question.  Time  waits  for  no 
man  and  this  Continent  can  give  us  everything   but  time." 

Surely  these  people  mentioned  have  a  right  to  their 
own  inherent  cultures.  The  Mexican  and  French-Canadian 
cultures  which  have  played  such  a  part  in  the  development 
of  this  country  may  be  different  from  our  own  but  their 
contributions  to  the  arts  and  their  simple  happy  way  of 
life  makes  them  an  interesting  and  colorful  part  of  the 
North  American  scene.  To  suggest  stamping  these  cultures 
out  because  their  concept  of  civilization  is  different  from 
ours  strikes  me  as  an  almost  totalitarian  attitude.  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  reasons  why  Technocracy  advocates  such 
an   extreme   step. 

Very   sincerely   yours, 

J.  V.   D. 
Detroit,   Mich. 

ANSWER 

TO:    J.  V.  D.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

SUB:  Technocracy    and    alien    culture    remnants 

We  have  your  recent  letter  requesting  further  Informa- 
tion in  regard  to  Technocracy's  policy  toward  alien  cultural 
remnants  on  this  Continent.  In  your  letter  you  quoted 
Howard  Scott's  statement  that  the  alien  cultures  of  the 
French  habitant  of  French  Canada  and  the  hacienda  cul- 
ture south  of  the  Rio  Grande  must  be  annihilated.  We 
can  readily  understand  how,  at  first  glance,  such  a  policy 
might  seem  to  be  rather  drastic.  Let  us,  however,  examine 
the  reasons  why  such  a  policy  is  necessary  to  the  future 
development  of  this  Continent. 

We  Americans  are  faced  with  two  problems  today. 
We  have  to  satisfy  all  of  the  needs  of  our  people  at  a 
high  standard  of  living  and  we  have  to  build  and  maintain 


an  iron-clad  defense  against  foreign  aggression  at  the 
same  time.  All  of  the  governments  of  North  America  are 
failing   In  this  job  now. 

In  order  to  attain  these  two  objectives  we  are  going 
to  be  forced,  among  other  things,  to  organize  the  entire 
North  American  Continent  as  one  economic  organism, 
one  country,  one  language  and  one  people.  This  amalga- 
mation is  being  forced  on  us  by  the  trend  of  events  today. 
Witness  the  recent  agreements  of  collaboration  between 
the   United    States,   Canada   and   Mexico. 

When  this  vast  amalgamation  becomes  a  fact  we  will 
be  faced  by  another  difficult  situation.  The  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  North  America,  American  speaking  citizens 
with  a  Power-Age  background,  will  be  required  to  operate 
a  vast  Continent  Inhabited  in  part  by  people  whose  culture 
is  still  in  the  ox-cart  stage.  We  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  the  manager  who  takes  over  a  modern  plant 
only  to  find  that  some  of  the  most  important  processes 
are  still  being  performed  by  hand.  There  can  be  only  one 
answer  to  such  a  situation.  The  old  method  must  be 
scrapped  and  new  machinery  installed.  Or  in  our  case, 
the  alien  culture  must  be  annihilated  and  the  culture  and 
way  of  life  of  the  Power  Age  spread  across  the  entire 
Continent. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Technocracy  has  any  bias 
against  the  people  of  French  Quebec  or  against  the  people 
of  the  hacienda  culture  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Tech- 
nocracy merely  insists  that  their  culture  is  not  a  native 
American  culture,  that  it  is  a  culture  imported  from 
Europe  and  basically  European  In  Its  premises  of  scarcity 
and  human  toil.  Techoncracy  proclaims  that  European  im- 
portations of  thought  and  government  are  obsolete  on  this 
Continent  in  this  Power  Age.  The  history  of  the  cultures 
under  discussion  will  reveal  the  failure  of  their  European 
way  to  function   successfully  in  America. 

Undoubtedly  liberals,  artists  and  musicians  will  deplore 
the  disappearance  of  the  'quaint'  remnants  of  French  civili- 
zation in  Quebec  and  Spanish  civilization  below  the  Rio 
Grande.  But  'quaintness'  is  almost  always  synonomous 
with  discomfort,  squalor  and  disease.  The  peasant  art  of 
these  foreign  remnants  is  the  delight  of  American  tourists 
but  this  Continent  has  paid  a  terrific  price  for  that  'quaint- 
ness'! A  price  in  disease,  Ignorance  and,  below  the  Rio 
Grande   at   least,    in    rivers  of  blood. 

Culture  can  be  defined  as  the  subjective  reflection  in 
human  society  of  the  living  techniques  and  standards  of 
the  people  of  any  area.  In  North  America's  alien  remnant 
areas  the  technique  is  one  of  hand  toil  with  all  of  the 
squalid  poverty  and  brutally  hard,  wasting  labor  that  a 
hand  toil  economy  implies.  As  Howard  Scott  has  pointed 
out,  "O'niy  the  waste  of  human  toil  can  produce  the 
social   manure  heaps  from  which  spring  the  cultural   orchids 
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of  scarcity.  .  .  .  The  culture  of  yesterday's  seven  thousand 
years  Is  the  culture  of  starvation  and  scarcity."  The  culture, 
the  art  that  so  delights  the  tourist,  is  the  reflection  of  a 
peasant  hand  tool  and  human  toil  technique  of  living.  The 
flowers  of  that  culture  are  rooted  in  toil,  disease,  starva- 
tion, ignorance  and  all  of  the  manifold  social  diseases  of 
a  backward  peasant  civilization. 

We  cannot  blame  any  person  or  persons  for  this.  These 
socially  undesirable  conditions  are  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
peasant  hand  tool  type  of  operation.  But  we  dc  not  have 
to  tolerate  the  existence  of  that  type  of  culture.  We  can 
change  the  conditions  and  establish  new  ones, — American 
types   of   operation,    feasible    on    this    Continent. 

The  poverty  and  the  backwardness  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican countries  below  the  Rio  Grande  are  too  well  known 
to  need  discussion  here.  The  case  of  the  French  habitant 
culture  in  Quebec  province  has  not  been  so  well  publicized. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  list  a  comparison  between  On- 
tario, a  modern  up-to-date  province,  and  its  neighboring 
province,  Quebec. 

The  population  of  these  two  provinces  is  almost  the 
same;  Qntario  has  3,431,683,  and  Quebec  2,874,255.  In 
regard  to  public  health,  the  New  Republic  of  September  16, 
1940,  presented  the  following  table: 

Ontario     Quebec 

Infant  mortality  per   1,000  live  births 55  100 

Death  rate  tuberculosis  per  1 00,000  (1937)..  35.5  88.3 

Death  rate,  contagious  diseases  per  100,000.52.7  93.5 

The  New  Republic  article  went  on  to  point  out  that 
Quebec  city  had  the  world's  highest  death  rate  for  diph- 
theria: 41.7  per  100,000.  The  City  of  Three  Rivers  In 
Quebec  province,  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  297  per 
1000  live  births.  Is  worse  than  Bombay  (250),  or  Madras, 
India,  which  are  generally  placed  at  the  top  of  urban 
mortality    lists. 

In  regard  to  education,  Quebec  province  spends  only 
$19,754,000  against  Ontario's  expenditure  of  $38,105,000. 
The  percentage  of  Illiterates  in  Quebec  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  Ontario.  In  Ontario  there  are  460  public 
libraries  circulating  12,900,000  books.  In  Quebec  province 
there  are  only  26  public  libraries  circulating  a  mere 
672,000  books.  Quebec  is  the  only  province  In  Canada 
where  school  attendance  Is  not  obligatory.  In  the  other 
provinces  high-school  education  is  free.  In  Quebec,  the 
student  must  pay  several  dollars  a  month,  a  rate  too 
high  for  most  French-Canadian  families.  Fully  75  percent 
of  French-Canadian  children  leave  school  before  they  are 
twelve  years  old! 

The  foremost  labor  organization  in  Quebec  province 
is  the  Syndlcats  Cathollques  Nationaux,  the  Catholic  labor 
group.  An  outstanding  bit  of  evidence  of  the  European, 
defeatist,  scarcity  outlook  of  the  French-Canadian  remnant 
is  the  preface  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Syndicate  which 
reads  in  part:  "Yes,  misery  and  suffering  are  the  heritage 
of  mankind  and  men  may  attempt  everything  in  order  to 
banish  them  but  they  will  never  succeed."  This  same  labor 
organization,  the  dominant  labor  organization  in  Quebec, 
signed  an  agreement  with  textile  industrialists  giving  its 
workers  a  wage  increase  of  five  percent  over  the  prevailing 
$7  to  $9  per  week,  and  including,  among  other  provisions, 
a  basic  work  week  of  seventy-two  hours  for  four  classes  of 
workers  with  five   percent  for  overtime. 


Let  us  remember  that  all  of  these  conditions — poverty, 
disease,  ignorance  and  wage  slavery — are  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result  of  Quebec  province's  European  methods 
of  operation  with  Its  committments  of  clerical  control  and 
economic  dictatorship.  We  doubt  whether  this  is  a  'culture' 
that  any  modern-minded  person  would  wish  to  see  continued 
on  the  Continent  of  North  America. 

Technocracy  will  annihilate  these  un-American  cultures. 
The  organization  of  their  agriculture  into  a  part  of  the 
great  scientific  agricultural  sequence  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Technate,  the  reorganization  and  modernization  of 
their  Industries,  the  establishment  of  compulsory  modern 
education,  the  rebuilding  of  their  homes  and  cities  on 
modern  scientific  lines  will  spell  the  disappearance  of 
European  culture  and  methods  of  operation  on  this  Con- 
tinent. A  vast  program  of  public  health  coupled  with 
modern  housing  and  sanitation  will  destroy  the  plague  spots 
where  disease  breeds.  We  will  yet  see  North  Americans, 
free  from  poverty,  disease  and  ignorance,  one  people 
speaking  one  language,  citizens  of  one  country  and  one 
Continent,  building  the  New  America  that  will  be  the  next 
great  step   in   the   history  of  mankind. 

The  culture  of  handtool  Europe,  the  culture  that  the 
Conquistadores  and  the  French  voyageurs  brought  over 
the  seas  to  stagnate  and  rot  on  American  soil  will  have 
to  go.  That  culture  would  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
organization    of  the    New   America. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

The   Editors 
N.  K.  J. 


MOTORCYCLE  Corps,  radio  control  cars,  and  Gray  Fleet 
with     veterans     on     the    way     to     Los    Angeles     Coliseum. 
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News    of    the    Organization 


Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  Carries 

War  Veterans   in  Memorial   Day   Parade 


Many  Local  Members 
Volunteer  For  Duty 
At  Patriotic  Service 

TECHNOCRACY  presented  an  Im- 
I  pressive  demonstration  at  Los  An- 
geles' great  Coliseum  on  May  30  when 
Veterans'  organizations  and  the  public 
turned  out  to  do  honor  to  America's 
war  dead  last  Memorial  Day.  The  long 
parade  of  marching  patriotic  groups 
had  been  emerging  from  the  tunnel 
onto  the  parade  field  for  many  min- 
utes, as  has  been  done  at  all  previous 
Memorial  Days,  when  the  30,000  spec- 
tators suddenly  went  silent.  Something 
new  was  happening.  From  the  tunnel 
emerged  four  gray  motorcycles  fol- 
lowed by  glistening-  gray  cars,  two 
abreast.  The  announcer  broke  the  si- 
lence: "Disabled  veterans  are  now  ar- 
riving. They  have  been  transported 
from  Sawtelle  by  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc."  Spontaneously  the  crowd 
burst  into  applause. 

This  was  something  unique.  Without 
thought  of  reward  local  Technocrats 
had  offered  their  services,  had  that 
morning  assembled  the  requested  28 
cars  of  the  Gray  Fleet  at  the  Soldiers 
Home  in  Sawtelle  and  ten  more  at 
Patriotic  Hall,  under  the  direction  of 
their  own  Motorcycle  Corps.  Keeping 
in  constant  touch  with  each  other  by 
short-wave  and  with  Communications 
observers  reporting  from  the  Coli- 
seum, the  Fleet  had  loaded  up  with 
Disabled  Veterans,  united  two  groups 
into  one  long  caravan  and  proceeded 
to  the  Coliseum  on  schedule. 

After  seeing  the  Veterans  seated  In 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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LED    BY    the    Motorcycle    Corps,    38    glistening    cars    of    the    Gray    Fleet 
circled  the  Coliseum   before  the  crowd  and  unloaded   Disabled  Veterans. 


THESE   GRAY   cars   from   Section    11734-7  and   Section    11834-2,    with 
two  flags  on  each  fender,  are  shown  leaving  the  field  with  the  Fleet. 
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NEW 


This  Is 
Technocracy 

TECHNOCRACY    INC.    is    a    non-political. 

non-profit,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization of  American  citizens  working  and 
planning  for  the  new  North  American  social 
order    based    on    science    and    technology. 

Technocracy  is  an  educational  movement 
with  no  affiliations,  foreign  or  otherwise. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State,  has  offices  and  members 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  and  possessions,  and 
operates  through  its  own  Continental  Head- 
quarters, Regional  Divisions,  Sections,  and 
Organizers  as  a  competent  body  of  alert 
citizens. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  one  hundred 
percent  American  social  movement  in  his- 
tory. It  derives  nothing  from  and  is  entirely 
opposed  to  communism,  socialism,  nazism, 
fascism,  conservatism,  liberalism,  autocracy, 
and  all  other  political  philosophies  because 
they  are  all  alien  importations  incapable  of 
operating  America.  Science  and  technology 
alone  can  create  the  New  America.  Tech- 
nocracy is  based  on  the  scientific  appraisal 
and  intelligent  organization  of  North  Amer- 
ica's physical  resources,  equipment,  and 
human  skill.    That  is  the  real  American  Way! 

Technocracy  provides  Americans  unvar- 
nished facts  and  scientific  study  of  the 
causes  of  our  American  social  problem. 
Its  members  have  organized  voluntarily  to 
inform  more  and  more  Americans:  first,  as 
to  the  totally  new  technological  trends 
underlying  our  economic  and  social  unrest, 
and  second,  as  to  the  design  of  our  new, 
exclusively  American  social  order  and  im- 
pregnable defense — a  social  order  and  de- 
fense which  must  include  the  entire  North 
American  Continent  and  be  based  on  our 
great  American  production  technology. 
America's  destiny  is  to  unite,  operate,  and 
distribute! 

Technocracy's  research  began  in  1918  and 
all  events  since  have  confirmed  its  predic- 
tions of  social  trends  and  economic  condi- 
tions. It  became  a  Continental  social  move- 
ment in  1933  and  is  enlisting  the  active 
—CONTINUED  ON   OPPOSITE  PAGE 
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Memorial  Day... Con  t. 

their  reserved  section,  the  Gray  Fleet 
retired  from  the  grounds.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ceremonies  the  loud 
speakers  ordered:  "Technocracy  Gray 
Fleet  report  to  the  reviewing  stand  to 
load  your  passengers.  Disabled  veter- 
ans muster  in  back  of  the  reviewing 
stand;  you  will  be  taken  back  to  Saw- 
telle."  And  again  the  spectacle  of 
functional  self-discipline  was  evident  to 
all  present  as  the  Technocrats,  led 
by  their  radio-equipped  Motorcycle 
Corps,  again  came  in  and  circled  the 
field  in  grand  procession  to  pick  up 
their  'home'-ridden  passengers. 

Not  only  in  Los  Angeles  were  veter- 
ans appreciative  of  this  patriotic  serv- 
ice. In  cities  throughout  the  nation 
other  Technocrats  had  offered  their 
services  and  gray  cars. 
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NEAR   the    Coliseum's    reviewing    stand.    Communications    Officer    Mat    Bailer,    W6GWP 
(11834-16),  relays  information  to  the  incoming  Gray  Fleet  with  his  2'/2-meter    portapak.' 


AWAITING   entrance    into   the   Coliseum    with   the    Gray    Fleet,    Organizer 
Lester  Mull,    11834-12,  halts  among   Legionnaires  with  sound-equipped  car. 


This  Is  Technocracy      -     - 

support  of  all  Americans  who  really  want — 
and  have  the  courage  to  demand — the  New 
America! 

Technocrats  are  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life.  Membership  is 
of  one  class  only,  open  to  all  American 
citizens;  aliens,  Asiatics,  and  politicians  are 
ineligible. 

Technocracy  is  supported  solely  by  dues, 
members'  donations,  and  literature  sales. 
It  receives  no  subsidy,  has  no  endowment 
or  debt.  Annual  membership  dues  are  five 
dollars.  Through  voluntary  work  it  carries 
on  research,  operational  designing,  publica- 
tions, public  meetings,  lecture  tours,  study 
classes,  and  related  activities. 

But  what  does  Technocracy  say  and  pro- 
pose? That  this  Continent  has  the  resources, 
equipment,  and  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  a  guaranteed  abund- 
ance of  physical  wealth  for  all  its  citizens; 
that  this  will  be  accompanied  by  unsur- 
passed freedom  and  leisure;  and,  that  this 
can    be    achieved    only    by    a    new    form    of 


.      (Continued  from  opposite  page) 

social  organization — technological  operation 
on  a  Continental  scale.  This  cannot  be 
explained  in  a  few  words,  but  briefly,  it 
means  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  social  operation.  In  conditions 
of  abundance  neither  value,  price,  money, 
crime,  business,  nor  politics  can  exist. 
Abundance  renders  unworkable  our  present 
system — the    Price    System. 

This  Continent's  decision  between  abund- 
ance and  chaos  must  be  made  within  the 
next  few  years — and  by  an  Aemrican  ma- 
jority. Technocracy's  function  is  to  inform 
Americans  of  their  coming  social  responsi- 
bility. The  social  transition  must  be  achieved 
without  disorder  or  chaos.  This  demands 
intelligent)  organization   now! 

Technocracy  is  notifying  every  intelligent, 
courageous  loyal  American  that  his  future 
tomorrow  rests  on  his  actions  today.  Tech- 
nocracy offers  the  blueprints  for  abundance 
and  security.  Technocracy  salutes  you — the 
American  citizen — and  awaits  your  investi- 
gation! 


•  DIRECTOR  Reo  McCaslin  of  San  Francis- 
co's Section  I  in  a  stern  mood,  above,  recently 
lecturing  in  Los  Angeles'  Philharmonic  Audi- 
torium. At  a  dinner  afterward,  he  lets  down 
his  'hair'  and  gives  thanks  for  a  bouquet  of 
spinach  given  him  in  a  humorous  interlude  as 
a  token  of  his  'iron  determination'  in  helping 
to  bring  in  the  New  America. 


TECHNOCRACY  PHOTOS:  p.  14,  R.  Hodgkins 
11833-2;  p.  17  top,  A.  Blain,  11833-6;  p.  17  bottom, 
F.  Swan  11834-17;  p.  19  top,  F.  Swan;  p.  19  left, 
A.  Blain;  p.  19  Flashes,  B.  Yerke  11834-3;  back 
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HARD  HITTING  DEFENSE  FOR 
AN  IMPREGNABLE  AMERICA 

To  many  an  American  today,  the 
word  'defense'  has  become  a  camou- 
flaged term  for  'war.'  This  is  natural 
enough  in  view  of  the  recent  deluge 
of  proclamations,  magazine  articles 
and  radio  speeches  which  have  said 
that  'war'  must  likely  be  fought  in 
Africa,  England,  Europe  or  Russia  to 
secure  our  'defense'  here.  Little  In 
the  way  of  real  defense  plans  has 
been  told  to  the  public,  if  the  plans 
have  been  devised.  Technocracy  has 
remained  the  outstanding  proponent 
of  an  adequate  design  for  Continental 
defense;  Its  detailed  proposals  for  a 
strong  land-based  air  striking-power, 
for  example,  as  published  In  TEChl- 
NOCRACY  Magazine,  A-20,  remains 
unchallenged. 

Last  month,  ace  military  theorist  Lt. 
Col.  Thomas  R.  Phillips,  of  the  U.  S. 
General  Staff,  spoke  out,  substantiat- 
ing Technocracy's  stand  that  a  strong 
air  force,  properly  equipped  and 
based,  can  make  North  America  Im- 
pregnable to  foreign  Invasion.  Said 
he  In  Army  Ordnance  magazine  (from 
Newsweek,  9/15/41): 

"Land-based  bombardment  air- 
planes can  make  the  United  States 
and  all  the  Americas  impregnable  to 
a  military  onslaught  from  abroad. 

"This  .  .  .  was  demonstrated  by 
Britain's  Inability  to  get  a  foothold  on 
Norway  because  of  German  bombers 
and  is  the  most  Important  single  les- 
son to  be  derived  from  the   European 


war.  American  bombers  would  meet 
an  Invading  force  1,000  miles  at  sea, 
and  the  closer  it  approached  the 
harder  they  would  hit.  Some  ships 
probably  could  get  through,  but  they 
would  become  more  vulnerable  than 
ever  while  attempting  to  disembark 
their  troops." 


THE  QUESTION  OF 
WHO  IS  TO  SACRIFICE 

A  minute  before  the  train  pulled 
out,  Johnny  kissed  his  bride-to-be  a 
last  time  and  forced  a  smile  as  he 
thought  of  being  away  from  his  girl 
and  his  family  for  a  whole  year — 
probably  longer.  He  withdrew  from  his 
pocket  his  endorsed  paycheck  and 
handed  it  to  his  mother.  Johnny  had 
quit  his  job  that  morning.  It  was  a 
good  job,  too,  and  he  hated  to  give 
it  up.  He  had  been  making  good 
money  and  helping  to  support  hii 
family. 

But  they  weren't  too  sad;  It  was  a 
call  to  arms,  to  defend  their  country. 
It  was  sacrifice,  sure.  But  everyone 
has  to  sacrifice  In  a  national  emer- 
gency. Millions  were  sacrificing. 
Hadn't  the  President  himself  called 
for  an  end  of  'business  as  usual'? 
Weren't  patriotic  political  and  busi- 
ness leaders  solemnly  proclaiming  that 
everyone  must  share  alike  the  burdens 
and   losses  of  this  emergency? 

About  a  million  Johnnies  have  gone 
through  this  same  experience.  There 
may  be  a  million  more.    They  do  their 


parts,  and  trust  that  all  In  the  country 
will  do  as  much. 

But  It  seems  that  where  Business  Is 
concerned,  'sacrifice'  Is  just  a  word, 
and  here's  an  example  of  what  we 
mean — 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  suggested  a  new  tax  plan  at 
a  Congressional  hearing  late  last 
month.  As  we  go  to  press,  his  pro- 
posal appears  to  be  drawing  heavy 
fire  from  political  and  business  quar- 
ters. He  suggested  that  Congress  levy 
a  100  percent  tax  on  all  corporate 
profits  over  6  percent  on  invested 
capital. 

Morgenthau's  reasoning  went  like 
this:  The  only  way  to  hold  Inflation 
In  check  is  to  hold  down  wages;  but 
you  can't  expect  labor  to  accept 
quietly  any  wage-depressing  measures 
so  long  as  corporations  and  their 
stockholders  are  making  immense  prof- 
Its.  Some  corporations  are  making,  in 
one  year,  profits  that  are  greater  than 
total  Invested  capital — profits  of  over 
100  percent! 

To  reporters,  later,  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary said:  "I  have  been  wanting  to 
say  for  some  time  that  we  ought  to 
remove  the  profit  motive  in  war — elim- 
inate it  completely."  Having  termed 
his  tax  proposal  a  temporary  measure, 
he  was  asked  how  long  It  should  be  In 
force.  He  replied:  "Just  as  long  as 
this  terrible  show  lasts  and  our  emer- 
gency continues." 

So  far,  we  have  learned  only  of 
negative  expressions  from  Congress- 
men and  others  on  the  new  tax  pro- 
posal, and  they  have  been  most  em- 
phatic.   It  seems  they  don't  like  it. 

Representative  Charles  Dewey  (R., 
III.),  Is  reported  by  United  Press  to 
have  stated  this  on  the  matter: 
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"I  favor  taking  the  profits  out  of 
defense,  but  this  idea  would  be  going 
altogether  too  far.  I  can't  believe  the 
Secretary   means   it   literally." 

A  rather  strange  statement!  Does 
the  Congressman  mean  that  he,  too, 
'Is  in  favor  of — for  benefit  of  voters 
back  home — this  radical  tax  measure, 
but  that  he  is  surprised  that  anyone, 
least  of  all  Morgenthau,  should  really 
propose  seriously  to  have  it  enacted 
into  law? 

Representative  Disney  (D.,  Okla.),  in- 
fluential member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  reported  to 
have  commented  thus: 

"A  fine  way  to  kill  incentive  .  .  . 
I'm  afraid  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  shooting 
at  the  moon." 

Oh!  So  profit  is  the  real  incentive 
in  helping  to  build  national  defense! 
The  average  citizen — poor  fool — has 
been  under  the  strange  delusion  that 
a  genuine  patriotism  is  the  Incentive 
to  cooperate  in  the  declared  'unlim- 
ited national  emergency.' 

Donald  Nelson,  former  vice-presi- 
dent of  Sears-Roebuck  and  now  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  new  Supplies,  Pri- 
orities and  Allocations  Board  of  the 
O.E.M.,  also  came  out  as  opposed  to 
the  new  tax  suggestion,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press,  "he 
believes  it  would  destroy  Incentive 
which  he  said  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  country's  free-enter- 
prise  system." 

This  reaction  Is  rather  typical  of  the 
dollar-a-year  businessmen  in  the  de- 
fense set-up.  This  attitude  is  only  nat- 
ural, Inasmuch  as  businessmen  have 
been  looking  hopefully  upon  defense 
as  the  possible  savior  of  private  enter- 
prise—not its  destroyer.  And  In  such 
issues  these  men  have  shown  by  their 
actions  (TT.  9/41.4)  that  Business 
comes  first.  Defense  second. 

Quick  on  the  trigger,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Chamber  of  Commerce  came  right 
out  with  eight  reasons  why  the  new 
tax  Idea  is  "unworkable  in  a  demo- 
cratic society,"  and  "why  this  plan 
would  destroy  private  enterprise  if 
adopted   in  this  country." 

The  chamber  is  quite  correct  in  its 
estimate  of  the  probable  future  of 
private  enterprise  if  the  Morgenthau 
tax  idea  is  adopted.  But  the  irony 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  defense 
jamboree  Is  forcing  private  enterprise 


NEW  CIVIL  AIRWAYS  OF  THE  U.S.  AND  CANADA 

Further  symboliiation  of  the  growing  collaboration  between  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  the 
redesignation  of  the  civil  airways  of  the  two  countries  into  one  Continental  plan.  U.  S. 
transcontinental  airways  (green)  have  been  renunnbered  to  permit  Canada's  Trans-Canada 
Airway  to  fit  into  the  scheme  as  No.  I  Green.  The  U.  S.  green  airways  are  now  Nos.  2, 
3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Depending  on  their  direction,  the  other  airways  have  coloH  designations 
of  red,  amber,  and  blue.  All  scheduled  traffic  on  the  U.  S.  civil  airways,  and  other 
planes  above  3,500  feet,  are  controlled  by  the  federal  government,  the  position  and 
course  of  every  plane   being   known   at  all  times  day  and   night. 


into  extinction  willy-nilly,  tax  or  no  tax. 
Priorities  and  stringent  price-control 
measures  haven't  even  rolled  up  Iheir 
sleeves  yet  in  the  parts  they  are  to 
play  In  this  Price  System's  dance  of 
death.  The  least  immediate  effect  of 
the  proposed  tax  would  be  to  cause 
the  stock  market  to  roll  over  next  to 
the  republican  elephant. 

This  wrangling  is  but  one  of  the 
many  evidences  of  gross  disunity  in 
America  at  this  stage  In  our  transition. 
It  Is  very  natural.  Our  economic  sys- 
tem Is  neither  fish  nor  fowl.  It's  just 
a  bastard  offspring  of  the  attempt  to 
do  the  great  technological  job  of  con- 
structing defense  and  at  the  same 
time — like  King  Canute — to  hold  back 
the  mighty  tide  of  change — change 
from  our  passing  era  of  Business,  poli- 
tics and  scarcity.  The  interests  of  de- 
fense and  the  Interests  of  Business  are 
as  night  and  day;  they  conflict  and 
cannot  be  reconciled. 

The  objections  to  the  tax  plan  on 
the  part  of  businessmen  and  their 
lackies,  the  politicians,  are  correct 
in     that     the     Morgenthau     tax     plan 


would  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on 
good  old  private  enterprise.  But  the 
nation  must  make  up  its  mind:  Shall 
we  sacrifice  defense  and  bend  all  ef- 
forts toward  bringing  back  uncon- 
trolled, laissez-faire  enterprise  (utterly 
impossible),  or  shall  we  sacrifice  what 
we  must  in  building  an  impregnable 
Continental  defense?  The  present  com- 
promised muddling  Is  a  detriment  to 
both,  and  satisfactory  to  neither. 

At  writing  it's  still  too  early  to  see 
how  far  this  'revolutionary'  tax  pro- 
posal will  go  in  Congress,  if  It  gets 
any  serious  consideration  at  all. 

1+  appears  that  this  tax  takes  too 
seriously  the  'ali-out-for-defense'  slo- 
gans, which  have  apparently  been  put 
forth  only  to  make  labor's  efforts  for 
higher  pay  seem  unpatriotic,  and  to 
make  Johnny  with  his  gun  more  con- 
tent on  $2!  a  month  during  his  year- 
plus  away  from  his  girl  and  his  home. 

Watch  Congress  turn  deaf  ears  or 
thumbs  down  on  the  Treasury's  pro- 
posal for  a  100  percent  tax  on  cor- 
porate profits  above  6  percent! 

—A.   S. 
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Barriers  to  Progress 


Smooth  Motor  Transport  Operation 
Hindered  by  State  Trade  Barriers 


^^MERICA  brags  of  her  scientific 
MJL  advancement,  her  sprawling, 
#  ^  giant  industrial  plant,  her  net- 
work of  fast  transportation  systems. 
And  correctly  so,  for  nowhere  else  on 
earth  is  there  to  be  found  such  a  vast 
application  of  science  and  engineering 
as    here    on    this    Continent.     Just    as 


characteristic,  however,  has  been  the 
vast  and  organized  opposition  to  each 
step  which  has  been  taken.  Each  en- 
trenched pressure  group  has  fought 
doggedly  to  prevent  any  advance- 
ment from  running  right  over  them, 
destroying  their  economic  hold  upon 
the  country. 


I 
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A  glaring  illustration  of  this  fight- 
ing opposition  to  new  ways  of  doing 
things  is  the  case  of  state  trade  bar- 
riers vs.  motor  transportation.  Besides 
one  state  fighting  another,  behind  the 
scenes  is  that  tottering  giant,  the  rail- 
roads, fighting  the  way  it  knows  best 
to  obstruct  the  encroachment  of  the 
motor  trucks — as  it  has  fought  the  ex- 
tension of  waterways — upon  its  trans- 
portation domain. 

Trade  barriers  are  state  statutes 
which  retard  the  free  flow  of  inter- 
state commerce.  In  the  case  of  motor 
transportation,  these  laws: 

1.  Are  economically  wasteful,  caus- 
ing delays,  red  tape  and  added  ex- 
pense to  motor  carriers,  all  of  which  Is 
reflected  ultimately  in  the  consumer's 
transportation  bill. 

2.  Make  it  impossible  for  motor 
freight  transportation  to  offer  maxi- 
mum  service. 

3.  Definitely  are  slowing  up  move- 
ments of  defense  materials  and  de- 
priving the  whole  country,  at  a  time 
when  a  shortage  of  transportation  is 
threatening,  of  the  full  use  of  trans- 
portation  facilities. 

To  the  trucks,  most  state  lines  mean 
restrictions  and  red  tape.  They  mean 
varying  license  plate  requirements  and 
conflicting  size  and  weight  laws.  They 
mean  a  confusion  of  taxes — weight 
taxes,  mileage  taxes,  registration  taxes, 
gasoline  taxes,  special  taxes  on  'for- 
eign' (from  another  state)  gasoline,  mu- 
nicipal and  county  taxes,  and  many 
others.  They  mean  a  hodgepodge  of 
formalities  and  procedure  about  scores 


PUZZLED  over  ihe  various  and  conflict- 
ing siafe  requiren?enfs  for  his  truck,  this 
driver  is  looking  ever  the  string  of  12 
license  plates  he  has  had  to  buy — one 
from  ihe  ICC  and  I  I  from  states  he 
passes  through.  Passenger  cars  need  only 
one  plate  to  travel  across  the  Continent. 

Photos  and  diawing  courtesy  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 


Here  are  facts  and  cases  which 
have  never  been  In  print  before,  a 
shocking  story  typical  of  group  fric- 
tion in  the  Price  System.  Prepared 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C,  this  article  is 
especially  important  now,  at  a  time 
when  America  requires  all-out  de- 
fense but  is  still  hamstrung  with 
factional  fights. — Editor. 

of  items  like  lights  and  insurance  and 
inspections. 

Many  states,  in  effect,  have  set  up 
fornnidable  walls  to  restrict  the  opera- 
tions within  their  borders  of  non-resi- 
dent truckmen.  Some  states,  like  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  have  ports  of  entry 
to  'welcome'  the  'foreign'  truck. 

In  Kentucky,  a  state  through  which 
passes  much  of  the  north-south  traffic 
in  the  East,  the  weight  limit  for  trucks 
is  18,000  lbs.  All  her  neighbors  allow 
greater  loads.  The  result  is  that  trucks 
coming  into  Kentucky  must  unload 
part  of  their  cargoes  at  the  border  to 
conform  with  the  law. 

Truck  weight  limits  in  the  U.  S.  range 
from  Kentucky's  18,000  pounds  to  Ne- 
vada's I  14,000  pounds! 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  loads,  lengths 
and  heights  vary  widely. 

CAN'T  COMPLY  WITH  LAWS 

On  the  tax  score,  truckmen  face  a 
confusion  of  overlapping  and  duplicat- 
ing levies  in  the  various  states.  They 
do  not  object  to  paying  for  the  use 
of  the  roads;  what  they  complain  of 
particularly  are  the  varying  methods 
used  to  exact  the  toll. 

In  the  case  of  lights  and  other  safety 
regulations,  what's  legal  in  one  state 
often  Is  illegal  in  others.  One  state 
tells  a  truckman  to  carry  so  many 
lights  of  this  color,  while  another  will 
specify  that  such  a  combination  is  ille- 
gal. Not  only  does  the  truckman  grap- 
ple with  the  headache  of  conflicting 
and  burdensome  requirements,  but  at 
times  he  actually  is  forced  to  violate 
the  law,  or  keep  his  trucks  off  the  roads. 

No  truck  has  been  made  that  will 
comply  with  the  laws  of  all  48  states! 

The  trade  barrier  situation,  often 
compared  with  the  Balkanization  of  Eu- 
rope, originally  was  a  product  of  sin- 
cere but  overzealous  state  legislators. 
Seeking    to    protect    'home'    interests, 


BALKANIZATION  OF  AMERICA 
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LEGEND: 

Economic  enemies,  the 
48  stales  of  America 
are  less  united  in  some 
ways  tlian  most  people 
believe.  Erecting  trade 
barriers  around  them- 
selves they  have  be- 
come like  little  king- 
doms  of   Europe. 


they  erected  walls  at  their  borders. 
Other  states  naturally  retaliated.  In 
some  cases  serious  border  warfare,  re- 
sulting in  spectacular  economic  dislo- 
cation,   was   carried   on    for  weeks. 

Technologically,  there  is  little  justifi- 
cation for  some  of  the  state  laws  reg- 
ulating sizes  and  weights.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  trucking  industry  was 
in  its  infancy,  solid  tires  and  poorly 
constructed  roads  made  a  bad  combi- 
nation. Since  then,  technological  pro- 
gress has  been  rapid.  The  pneumatic 
tire,  which  made  possible  the  carriage 
of  greatly  Increased  loads  with  less 
damage  to  the  highways.  Is  almost 
universally  used.  Automotive  engi- 
neers have  put  load  distribution  on  a 
scientific  basis,  and  progress  is  con- 
tinuing. Keeping  pace  with  these  ad- 
vances, highway  engineers  have  vastly 
improved  road  substructure  and  sur- 
face and,  through  actual  experience 
and  careful  study,  know  what  materials 
and  construction  permit  maximum  effi- 
cient usage. 

They  have  proved,  too,  that  the 
forces  of  nature  are  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  highway,  not  trucks;  that  speed 
is  the  next  most  important  factor  in 
surface  deterioration;  that  heavy  truck 
loads  may  be  so  distributed  that  the 
truck  does  no  more  damage  to  the 
highway  than  a  light  passenger  car; 
and  that  the  wheel  load,  not  the  total 


load,  is  the  controlling  factor  In  sci- 
entifically determining  maximum  high- 
way weights. 

With  the  conflict  of  state  laws  so 
very  apparent  at  this  time  when  the 
nation  requires  the  utmost  in  unity, 
many  state  and  federal  officials  have 
tackled  the  problem.  Like  all  political 
action,  however,  the  attempts  made 
are    compromise    measures. 

The  reasons  for  the  trade  barriers 
—  economic  competition  between 
states  and  competing  forms  of  trans- 
portation— still  exist.  Until  they  dis- 
appear, compromises  will  continue. 
Some  states  have  this  year  liberalized 
size  and  weight  laws;  in  about  18 
states,  measures  extending  reciprocity 
privileges  have  been  adopted  to  ease 
the  situation  somewhat. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  INADEQUATE 

While  many  state  legislators  were 
debating  the  trade  barrier  question, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  preparing  to  issue  a  report  on  the 
size  and  weight  issue,  based  on  a 
study  begun  about  four  years  ago. 
Even  before  the  report  was  issued,  sev- 
eral Congressmen  offered  measures 
looking  toward  relief  from  the  prob- 
lem. One  bill,  still  pending,  authorized 
the  ICC  to  prescribe  relief  from  spe- 
cific bottleneck  laws. 
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The  organized  trucking  Industry,  rep- 
resented by  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations, advocated  a  similar  plan. 

Finally,  In  August,  the  ICC  asked 
Congress  for  power  to  prescribe  relief 
from  unreasonable  state  laws.  It  called 
attention  to  the  wide  variation  in  ex- 
isting laws  governing  truck  sizes  and 
weights  and  emphasized  that  many  re- 
strictions are  more  stringent  than  nec- 
essary for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  the  public. 

"Where  such  conditions  exist,"  the 
Commission's  report  to  Congress  stat- 
ed "the  limitations  operate  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  flow  of  interstate  traffic, 
render  motor  transportation  more 
costly,  and  result  in  an  impairment  of 
service  to  the  public.  These  condi- 
tions, therefore,  create  a  need  for 
federal  intervention." 

The  Commission  noted  that  the 
states  have  shown  a  tendency  to  bring 
their  regulations  Into  closer  accord, 
but  that  this  process  has  been  slow 
and  "there  is  no  assurance  It  will  be 
carried  to  the  extent  the  public  Inter- 
est requires."  But  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  still  stymied  by  'states'  rights.' 

Under  the  proposed  plan  for  elimi- 
nating highway  transportation  'bottle- 
necks,' the  Commission  made  it  clear 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  totally  super- 
sede state  laws.  Rather,  it  indicated 
it  would  prescribe  relief  from  restric- 
tions as  they  apply  to  principal  roads, 
leaving  the  state  law  in  force  else- 
where. 

The  Commission  agreed,  too,  that 
its  intervention  "should  be  confined 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits  and 
be  resorted  to  only  in  particular  cases 
and  upon  clear  proof  that  an  unreas- 
onable obstruction  to  interstate  com- 
merce exists." 

No  recommendations  for  fixing  max- 
imum or  minimum  standards,  either  na- 
tionally or  regionally,  were  made. 
There  is  too  much  political  pressure 
for  that. 

While  some  relief  from  state  laws 
appears  to  be  on  the  horizon,  trouble 
has  cropped  up  in  a  new  quarter. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  recently  adopted 
an  ordinance  levying  taxes  ranging 
from  $10  to  $50  on  all  motor  trucks 
operating  through  the  city.  The  taxes 
take  effect  October  I,  and  truckmen 
are  fearful  of  reprisals  from  neighbor 
cities.  Chattanooga's  action,  they 
fear,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  potentially  more  dangerous  trade 
barrier  situation. 


TRADE    BARRIERS    hinder   trucking    much 
more    than    natural    barriers. 

Trade  barrier  laws  quickly  were  rec- 
ognized by  competitors  of  motor 
transportation  as  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  its  further  healthy  growth. 
In  Kentucky,  for  example,  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge  that  the  rail- 
roads drafted  and  sponsored  the  18,- 
000  pound  law.  This  information  was 
written  into  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  railroad  holding  com- 
panies. 

RAILROADS  FIGHT  TRUCKS 

At  the  same  hearing,  evidence  was 
brought  forth  showing  that  the  rail- 
roads In  Iowa  actually  went  from  town 
to  town,  urging  the  adoption  of  a  lo- 
cal ordinance  for  weighing  trucks,  and 
lending  the  municipal  authorities  the 
scales  until  sufficient  fines  had  been 
collected  to  enable  them  to  buy  their 
own!  After  that  happened,  the  car- 
riers moved  on  to  another  town! 

In  the  same  state,  an  efficient  Ges- 
tapo was  set  up  to  spy  on  trucks  sus- 
pected of  being  overweight  and  to  re- 
port them  to  the  highway  officers;  a 
so-called  taxpayers'  organization,  with 


the  rails  discreetly  in  the  background, 
was  hastily  formed  to  work  for  pass- 
age of  a  measure  prohibiting  trailers; 
a  'news  service'  was  sent  to  Iowa  edi- 
tors, but  they  were  not  told  it  was 
paid  for  by  the  rails. 

After  all  these  activities,  the  rail- 
road lawyer  in  charge  wrote  his  supe- 
riors that  "the  growth  In  the  trucking 
Industry  In  Iowa  was  materially  re- 
tarded." 

!n  Texas,  the  7,000-pound  law,  re- 
moved from  the  statute  books  this 
year,  obviously  was  enacted  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  rails,  for  It  provided  that 
common  carriers  moving  goods  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station  could  haul  a 
14,000-pound  load. 

Minor  officials  In  some  states  also 
seized  on  trade  barrier  law  enforce- 
ment as  a  potential  means  of  filling 
their  own  pockets.  Fee-grabbing  has 
prospered;  out  of  the  fines  paid  by 
motor  carriers  cuts  are  taken  by  con- 
stables, sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace, 
attorneys,  clerks,  etc.  In  some  states, 
officials  charged  with  enforcing  the 
size  and  weight  laws  are  compensated 
almost  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
fines  they  levy.  The  unreasonable 
laws  have  bred   political  corruption. 

With  the  repeal  of  Texas'  infamous 
7,000-pound  law,  Kentucky  now  has 
fallen  heir  to  the  title  of  highway  trans- 
portation's No.  O'ne  'bottleneck.' 

The  situation  has  become  so  critical 
that  three  federal  officials,  represent- 
ing the  ICC  and  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration, recently  called  on  the 
Governor  and  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways to  urge  relaxation  of  the  law.  Af- 
ter the  conference,  the  press  was  told 
no  comment  would  be  forthcoming. 

A  while  later,  however,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  granted 
authority  to  a  motor  carrier  to  change 
its  routes  to  circumvent  the  Blue  Grass 
State.  This  carrier  found  It  quicker 
and  more  economical  to  route  his 
trucks  over  a  longer  route  than  face 
the  delays  necessary  for  compliance 
with  Kentucky's  load  limit. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  burden 
imposed  on  Interstate  motor  carriers 
by  the  Kentucky  18,000-pound  law, 
consider  the  case  of  one  large  opera- 
tor who  hauls  a  great  deal  of  defense 
traffic  from  Ohio  to  a  du  Pont  powder 
plant  in  Kentucky. 

In  a  12-month  period  just  passed, 
that  company  spent  almost  $15,000  to 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    13) 
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LESS  WORK  FOR 
MORE  PRODUCTION 


IN  all  previous  eras  of  history  when 
more  production  of  anything  was 
needed,  the  only  procedure  was  to 
find  more  people  to  do  the  work  (by 
conquest,  or  otherwise)  or  get  the 
people  already  working  to  toil  more 
hours  per  day.  For  in  those  days  all 
the  work  had  to  be  done  by  human 
hands  and  backs,  and  a  few  domesti- 
cated animals.  It  is  different  now, 
in  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

Today,  the  country  which  can  pro- 
duce the  most  is  the  one  that  can  put 
the  most  machines  to  work,  powered 
by  energy  captured  from  fuels  under 
and  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  from 
the  flowing  water  of  rivers.  In  America 
especially,  the  one-tenth-horsepower 
human  machine  is  at  a  premium  for 
what  it  knows,  not  for  its  output  in  toil. 

IMPORTANT  TODAY 

This  outstanding  social  transition,  so 
rapid  in  recent  decades,  is  spotlighted 
in  time  of  all-out  war.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  or  overlooked  by 
William  S.  Knudsen,  businessman  and 
director  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  when  he  last  month  ap- 
pealed over  a  nation-wide  hook-up  for 
an  increase  in  man-hours  of  work  in  de- 
fense industries.  Said  he:  "An  extra 
15  minutes'  work  by  every  American 
would  step  up  arms  production  so 
much  it  would  bring  about  Hitler's 
defeat  and  cut  short  the  duration  of 
the  war  by  a  substantial  margin." 

The  reasoning  of  this  appeal  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts.  Far  from  need- 
ing more  man-hours  of  human  labor, 
America  today  requires  more  technol- 
ogy, more  efficient  engineering  of 
products  and  techniques,  more  inte- 
grated planning.  Specific  examples  of 
industrial  speed-up  through  more  tech- 
nology are  innumerable.  Vultee  Air- 
craft Corp.,  for  example,  recently  in- 
stalled a  moving  conveyor  system  on 
its   final    assembly    line    resulting    in    a 


four-fold  increase  in  output  without  an 
increase  of  man-hours  worked.  Scien- 
tific planning  on  a  Continental  scale, 
not  only  in  isolated  plants,  is  America's 
requirement  for  all-out  defense — not 
more  human  toil. 

ENGLISH   CASE   HISTORY 

Production  figures  in  a  country 
which  is  forced  to  demand  all-out  hu- 
man effort  from  its  population  when 
faced  with  all-out  war  demonstrates 
the  point.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor's  'Labor  Information  Bulletin'  last 
month  gave  figures  of  Britain's  expe- 
rience with  long  hours  of  work. 

Lacking  to  a  great  extent  the  effi- 
cient and  automatic  technology  preva- 
lent in  America,  England  has  been  in 
the  present  war  forced  again  to  press 
for  increased  hours  of  work.  By  the 
spring  of  1940,  working  schedules  of 
60  hours  per  week  were  fairly  common. 
A  more  intensive  drive  for  munitions 
production  occurred  in  May,  1940, 
with  the  result  that  the  12-hour  day 
and  the  7-day  week  became  the  rule  in 
the  war  industries.  For  a  short  time 
the  effect  on  production  was  favor- 
able. Within  two  months,  however, 
exhaustion  of  workers  began  resulting 
in  a  wave  of  absenteeism,  and  the 
pressure  for  man-hours  has  had  to  be 
relaxed.  As  in  the  last  war,  total  out- 
put from  highly  increased  working 
hours  per  week  began  falling  to  below 
the  output  from  normal  hours.  De- 
tailed studies  from  the  last  war  give 
a  startling  picture  of  the  failure  of  the 
human  machine  under  continued  pres- 
sure. Technology,  properly  maintained, 
can  be  worked  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  without  weakening  or  go- 
ing   on    strike — but    not    humans. 

One  of  the  studies  during  the  first 
World  War  covered  100  experienced 
women  operators  on  capstan  lathes, 
turning  aluminum  fuse  bodies  in  Brit- 
ish factories.   The  study  extended  over 
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93  weeks.  During  24  of  these,  a  74.5- 
hour  week  prevailed,  including  8  hours 
on  Sunday;  for  28  weeks,  63.5  hours 
were  worked,  also  including  Sunday; 
and  for  4!  weeks  55.3  hours  were 
worked,  with  no  work  on  Sunday.  The 
relation  between  hours  of  work  and 
output  during  these  periods  is  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Hours  Hours  of  Average  Average 

In  actual  output         weekly 

plant          work  per  hour        output 

74.5          66.0  108            7,128 

63.5          54.4  131            7,126 

55.3          47.5  169            8,028 

The  difference  between  the  "hours 
in  plant"  and  "hours  of  actual  work" 
figures  is  due  to  time  taken  out  in 
stoppages,  rest,  etc.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  these  operators  accom- 
plished as  much  when  actually  work- 
ing 54.4  hours  per  week  as  they  did 
in  a  much  longer  workweek,  when  ac- 
tually working  66  hours.  Still  more  im- 
portant, they  produced  13  percent 
more  when  working  only  47.5  hours. 
When  spending  74.5  hours  in  the  plant, 
workers  lost  fully  8.5  hours  on  stop- 
pages and  rest  pauses.  On  the  63.5- 
hour  week,  although  the  unproductive 
time  was  slightly  higher,  amounting  to 
an  average  of  9.1  hours,  the  average 
hourly  production  for  time  actually 
worked  increased  by  2  I  percent,  leav- 
ing the  weekly  output  unchanged.  On 
the  55.3-hour  week,  the  time  for  stop- 
pages was  somewhat  less — 7.8  hours — 
but  hourly  output  averaged  56  percent 
more  than  on  the  74.5-hour  week,  and 
the  total  weekly  output  was  13  per- 
cent larger. 

Thus,  a  reduction  in  weekly  hours  of 
nearly  26  percent,  from  74.5  hours 
to  55.3,  resulted  in  a  production  in- 
crease of  1 3  percent  per  week.  At  the 
rate  of  169  units  per  hour,  which 
prevailed  under  the  shorter  workweek, 
the  production  of  7,128  units  of  the 
(CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    13) 
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Price  System  Riddle 


Even  the  Defense  Program  is  Failing 
To  Solve  the  Riddle  of  Unemployment 


JUST  about  a  year  ago  today,  some 
rather  optimistic  predictions  were 
being  bandied  about.  Men  in  high 
places  in  government  and  business 
were  proclaiming  the  end  of  the  de- 
pression-born nightmare  of  mass  un- 
employment. The  defense  program 
was  going  to  reemploy  all  of  the  em- 
ployable unemployed,  said  these  hope- 
ful sayers  of  sooth.  Vast  new  factories, 
then  'on  order,'  would  absorb  the  idle 
hordes  that  were  sapping  America's 
strength.  And  that,  thought  some  of 
these  expectant  citizens,  would  finally 
settle  Technocracy's  claims  of  a  per- 
manent American  army  of  unemployed 
to  the  end  of  the  Price  System. 

But  alas  for  what  might  have  been. 
The  problem  of  unemployment  has  not 
disappeared  from  America.  The  dis- 
appearance of  that  Price  System  prob- 
lem is  not  in  sight.  Instead,  indications 
are  appearing  daily  that  unemploy- 
ment is  far  from  waning.  The  defense 
program  with  its  tremendous  produc- 
tion amid  the  mightiest  outpouring  of 
government  funds  in  the  history  of  any 
country  is  failing  to  reemploy  the  great 
mass  of  idle  Americans. 

THE  SITUATION  TODAY 

What  is  the  unemployment  situation 
today?  Newspaper  propaganda  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  number  of  un- 
employed has  been  drastically  cut  to- 
ward the  vanishing  point.  Pictures  have 
been  drawn  for  the  public  eye  of  vast 
factories  with  frantic  personnel  de- 
partments hysterically  hiring  every 
available  applicant.  The  defense  pro- 
gram has  been  presented  as  a  gigan- 
tic grabbag  of  highly  paid  jobs  for 
everyone.  This  picture  is,  alas,  highly 
erroneous.  There  has  been  a  sizeable 
addition  to  the  employed  ranks.  Many 
of  those  who  received  defense  jobs 
have  left  civilian  work  to  accept  them. 
The  total  number  of  m.en  working,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  raised  to  the  extent 


that  was  hoped  when  the  defense 
emergency  began. 

In  June,  1940,  just  before  the  de- 
fense program  got  under  way,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  between  9 
and  10  million  unemployed  In  this 
country.  Present-day  estimates  vary 
considerably.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  estimates  that  In 
June,  1941,  there  were  only  2,536,000 
unemployed.  Included  in  this  figure 
are  workers  in  such  government  serv- 
ices as  the  CCC,  the  NYA,  and  other 
semi-relief  groups.  Actually,  claims  the 
National  Conference  Board,  only  about 
half  a  million  Americans  are  really  un- 
employed. It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
that  such  a  figure  is  a  brazen  under- 
estimate. The  figures  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  have  al- 
ways been  very  conservative,  as  we 
shall  see  a  little  later. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
estimated  June,  1941,  unemployment 
at  5,333,000,  a  figure  just  under  the 
WPA  estimate  of  5,450,000.  This  is 
getting   a    little   closer  to   probability. 

The  CIO  heads  the  guessing  contest 
with  a  bid  of  6,305,000  as  their  esti- 
mate for  June,   1941. 

hlow  accurate  are  these  figures? 
Not  very,  if  past  performances  are 
any  test.  Unemployment  estimates  In 
the  United  States  have  usually  run 
below  the  probable  figure. 

Today,  all  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment are  just  that — estimates.  Meth- 
ods of  estimating  vary  widely.  As  a 
result,  the  answers  vary,  too.  In  prac- 
tice, those  Interested  in  'proving'  that 
unemployment  Is  on  the  wane  use  the 
more  conservative  estimates.  Those 
who  wish  to  'prove'  the  reverse  use 
the  higher  estimates,  hlowever,  there 
does  exist  one  'yardstick'  of  unem- 
ployment estimates.  This  'yardstick'  is 
the  Federal  Census  of  Unemployment, 
taken  In  November,   1937. 

The  unemployment  census  got  under 
way  on   November    16,    1937.    The   re- 


sults were  not  released  until  early  In 
the  following  year.  In  the  meantime, 
the  usual  estimates  for  unemployment 
were  released  for  November,    1937. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  estimated  the  November,  1937, 
national  unemployment  to  be  7,751,- 
000.  The  WPA  estimated  It  at  7,750,- 
000.  The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor calculated  it  to  be  8,478,623. 
The  nose  counting  of  the  federal  cen- 
sus tallied    10,879,000! 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  had  underestimated  by  3,128,- 
000!  The  WPA  had  underestimated  it 
by  3,129,000!  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  got  a  little  closer  to 
the  census  figure  with  an  estimate 
only  2,400,377  too  low.  The  boys  all 
missed  the  boat  by  an  average  of  27 
percent. 

FIGURE  TOO  LOW 

So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  unem- 
ployment estimates.  If  the  same  inac- 
curacies are  prevalent  now,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  be,  then  the  current  figure 
of  6  million  jobless  is  probably  too  low. 
We  may  expect  that  7  or  8  million 
jobless  citizens  are  actually  in  exis- 
tence  in   America   today. 

The  greatest  boom  in  American  his- 
tory is  swelling  to  its  peak  without 
making  a  really  sizeable  dent  in  Ameri- 
can unemployment.  This  fact  has  some 
very  sinister  implications;  it  Implies  a 
future  unemployment  on  a  scale  vaster 
than  any  in  our  history  as  soon  as  the 
current  war  ends  or  the  current  boom 
begins  to  slacken. 

In  the  March,  1941,  issue  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  there  was  reported 
an  early  ominous  warning  of  the  crisis 
to  come.  At  that  time,  Barron's  Week- 
ly, one  of  Wall  Street's  oldest  financial 
periodicals,  had  this  to  say: 

"The  full  recognition  of  the  deterio- 
ration that  is  going  on  will  come  only 
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with  the  sudden  and  in  all  probability 
unexpected  end  of  the  war,  which  is 
inevitable  at  some  tinne.  Without  much 
warning  the  need  for  the  employment 
of  many  millions  on  war  work  will  cease 
and  the  old  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment will  appear  with  redoubled  in- 
tensity and  involve  many  more  people. 
Instead  of  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  un- 
employed there  may  very  well  be  10,- 
000,000  to  20,000,000  without  work." 
The  vast  industrial  expansion  of  the 
past  year  has  led  to  a  partial  increase 
in  employment.  But  it  has  also  led  to 
the  further  extensive  mechanization  of 
industry  and  agriculture.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  demand  for  more  and 
more  production,  more  and  more  ma- 
chinery has  been  designed  and  in- 
stalled. At  the  present  time  the  Ameri- 
can machine-tool  industry  is  working 
day  and  night  to  modernize  American 
production  equipment.  The  machines 
being  turned  out  are  naturally  as  auto- 
matic as  possible.  Before  long,  there- 
fore, we  should  be  able  to  see  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  unemployed;  the 
unemployed  who  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  modernization  that  the 
defense  made  necessary.  The  defense 
emergency  that  was  to  reemploy  the 
unemployed  is  actually  creating  new 
unemployment! 

But  technological  unemployment  is 
not  the  only  factor  that  is  taking  the 
work  from  workers.  In  the  last  six 
months  a  new  bogie  has  been  arising. 
This  latest  menace  Is  the  well  publicized 
danger  of  priorities  unemployment. 
Nourished  by  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  all  sorts  of  raw  materials 
for  defense,  this  trend  is  mowing  a 
terrible  swath  in  the  ranks  of  small 
businesses. 

The  scarcity  of  aluminum  was  the 
first  priorities  shortage  to  be  pub- 
licized. Since  then  many  other  vital 
metals  and  materials  have  become  un- 
available for  civilian  use.  This  in  turn 
has  touched  off  a  trend  that  is  re- 
ceiving much  publicity  today.  This  is 
the  threatened  liquidation  of  small 
business  as  a  class. 

The  bulk  of  the  defense  work,  ships, 
guns,  airplanes,  tanks  and  other  mili- 
tary equipment.  Has  gone  to  the  larger 
firms  because  they  had  the  equipment, 
factory  space  and  finances  to  handle 
the  work.  They  also  had,  we  might 
add,  the  political  contacts  to  get  the 
contracts.  Many  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  larger  firms  are  serving 
on  the  OPM   and   are  thus   in   a   very 


tidy  position  indeed  to  put  their  cor- 
porations next  to  the  opportunities 
for  serving  their  country — at  a  nice 
price.  The  smaller  firms  do  not  have 
access  to  this  'Inside'  service. 

The  result  has  been  that  small  busi- 
ness, as  a  whole,  has  not  been  getting 
much  in  the  way  of  defense  contracts. 
Since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
many  industrially  important  materials 
for  civilian  uses  the  small  businesses 
are  facing  disaster.  Widespread  lay- 
offs and  unemployment  are  looming  as 
the  small  business  stockpiles  dimin- 
ish and  assembly  lines  slow  down  for 
want  of  parts. 

NO  METAL  FOR  PANTS 

A  case  in  point  is  Talon  Inc.,  the 
zipper  manufacturer.  According  to 
Time  magazine.  Talon  is  on  the  verge 
of  going  out  of  business.  It  needs 
6,300  tons  of  copper  per  year,  1,600 
tons  of  zinc,  and  700  tons  of  nickel. 
All  of  these  wants  are  metals  vital 
for  defense  and  Uncle  Sam  is  not 
handing  them  out  at  present  to  fasten 
up  pants  with.  Talon  employs  5,219 
workers  In  its  zipper  plant  and  these 
men  may  not  be  eating  regularly  if 
the  federal  government  refuses  to  re- 
lent. 

Talon  Is  not  the  only  one.  Doehler 
Die  Casting  Co..  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  Is  preparing  to  lay  off  200  men 
soon.  Massy-hlarris  Co.  (farming  ma- 
chinery) will  be  laying  off  almost  two- 
thirds  of  its  labor  force  unless  more 
pig  iron  is  drummed  up  from  some- 
where. If  more  paperboard  isn't  avail- 
able, E.  N.  Rowell  Co.  (paper  boxes) 
will  be  shutting  down.  Aluminum 
Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  has  already 
laid  off  500  men.  The  General  Motors 
plant  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  a  labor 
force  of  5,000,  will  be  forced  shortly 
to  close;  and   so  it  goes. 

In  Washington,  government  econo- 
mists estimate  that  2,000,000  people 
will  lose  their  jobs  by  Christmas  unless 
something  very  drastic  is  done  soon. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  what  can 
be  done.  The  shortages  exist  and  the 
defense  industries  have  to  have  what 
there  is.  Otherwise,  no  defense.  The 
small  business  worker  seems  destined 
to  get  the  ax  without  stay  or  reprieve. 

Sales  and  distribution  forces  are  also 
facing  unemployment.  When  there  are 
few  goods  to  sell  and  many  buyers,  the 
value  of  salesmen  becomes  small  in- 
deed.    Look   for   lowered   employment 


in  sales  and  merchandising  industries 
during  the  next  five  months. 

We  have  an  unemployed  army  of 
probably  around  eight  million  today. 
Add  two  million  more  by  Christmas, 
men  and  women  laid  off  because  vital 
materials  cannot  be  obtained.  Say  10 
million  by  January,  1942.  Add  the 
500,000  new  workers  that  will  grow  up 
Into  the  labor  force  this  year.  That 
gives  us  10,500,000,  a  nice  beginning 
for  depression,  a  good  start  toward 
disaster. 

No  one  knows,  now,  how  many  un- 
employed there  will  be  when  the  de- 
fense emergency  ends  or  when  the 
defense  economy  breaks  down.  Esti- 
mates range  all  the  way  from  15  to  35 
millions  unemployed.  The  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board's  recent  report 
to  the  President  indicates  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  or  the  defense  emer- 
gency at  least  27,000,000  new  jobs  will 
have  to  be  found  for  the  men  who  will 
be  coming  out  of  the  armies  and  the 
defense  industries. 

It  Is  enough  to  realize  that  at  that 
time,  so  near  to  us  now,  unemployment 
In  America  will  be  a  problem  of  such 
grave  magnitude  as  to  force  a  com- 
plete realignment  of  our  Continental 
life.  When  twenty-five  or  thirty-five 
million  Americans  are  unemployed, 
then  the  social  change,  so  long  in 
evolving,  must  be  completed.  The 
struggle  of  party  against  party,  of 
capital  against  labor,  of  rich  against 
poor,  will  then  lose  every  aspect  of 
validity.  The  mutual  self-interest  of 
every  American  will  then  dictate  a 
united  mass  effort  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  America  into  a  social  mech- 
anism to  supply  all  Americans  with  all 
the  things  they  need  and  desire.  It  will 
be  either  that — or  chaos. 

From  1929  to  the  present  time,  un- 
employment has  remained  the  unsolv- 
able  problem,  the  giant  riddle  of  our 
Price  System.  The  pump  priming  of 
the  thirties,  the  defense  spending  of 
the  forties  have  alike  been  impotent  to 
banish  or  resolve  it.  it  is  the  unsolv- 
able  problem  of  the  Price  System; 
it  will  never  disappear  while  the  Price 
System  remains.  The  mass  of  American 
working  men  and  women  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  employed,  fed,  or  housed 
under  this  Price  System  any  longer. 
Unemployment,  serious  yesterday,  cru- 
cial today,  intolerable  tomorrow  will 
force  the  scientific  solution  of  our 
problem.  — N.  K.  J. 
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MOUNTAINS  of  nice  fresh  apples  which  have  been  taken  off  the  market.  For  every  bushel 
of  fruit  the  government   buys,   another   bushel    must    be    diverted    by  the   grower   himself. 


PLANNED  SCARCITY 

Problem  of  Planning  Scarcity  in  the 
Face  of  Abundance  Keeps  Wickard  Busy 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
again  buying  off  the  market  farmers' 
crops  which  could  not  be  sold,  crops 
which  millions  of  Americans  need  but 
cannot  buy. 

Wickard's  promise  of  'food-for-de- 
fense,'  a  super-abundant  daily  diet  for 
a  healthy  America,  rang  hollow  to 
many  an  alert  citizen  last  month  as  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  went 
scurrying  around  the  country  buying 
up,  for  example,  more  than  10,000,000 
bushels  of  apples  which  growers  had 
grown  but  could  not  sell  to  apple-wise 
Americans. 

Many  a  school-child  has  grown  up 
with  the  slogan,  'an  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away,'  but  not  enough  of 
them  could  buy  the  apples  they  knew 
were  nutritious.  Farmers  this  year  had 
grown  ten  percent  more  apples  than 
last  year's  M  4,000, 000-bushel  crop;  it 
was  too  much  for  today's  planned 
scarcity  of  the  Price  System. 

With  much  of  the  usual  agricultural 
exporting  stopped  because  of  the  war, 
America  has  an  added  opportunity 
to  'feed  her  own.'  But  the  structure  of 
the  scarcity  economy  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem cannot  permit  the  actual  existence 
of  an  abundance,  so  flippantly  prom- 
ised by  our  politicians.  — F.  S. 


WITH  a  great  flourish  last 
month  Secretary  Claude 
Wickard  and  his  Department 
of  Agriculture  bandied  about  a  new 
slogan:  "food-for-defense."  Designed 
to  fit  the  trends  of  the  times  and  to 
bring  courage  to  the  discouraged 
farmers  of  America,  the  phrase  was 
released  to  start  a  new  program  of 
producing  an  "abundance"  of  dairy, 
vegetable  and  poultry  products. 
"What  America  needs  is  enough  to 
eat,"  Secretary  Wickard  says.  He 
wants  to  switch  the  emphasis  away 
from  the  basic  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
cotton  and  tobacco,  of  which  we  can 
produce  an  actual  abundance  right 
now,  and  have  farmers  grow  more  of 
other  things. 

Thus,  stymied  with  an  actual  over- 
flowing of  basic  crops,  and  with  their 
price-shattering  'surpluses'  bought  up 
and  stored,  the  federal  government  is 
dreaming  of  an  escape.  'We  will  cur- 
tail still  further  the  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  We 
will  have  the  farmers  grow  more  food. 
More  milk,  vegetables  and  chickens 
will  make  the  nation  more  healthy,  and 


aid   defense,  too.    That's  it:  food-for- 
defense.  That  is  a  good  idea.' 

But  last  month  also  a  picture  of 
what  happens  when  more  nutritious 
food  is  grown  in  the  Price  System,  when 
more  is  grown  than  can  be  sold  for  a 
'fair    price,'    was   again   taking    shape. 


"We  now  have  enough  wheat 
on  hand  to  last  us  for  two  years 
if  we  didn't  grow  a  blade  in 
1942." 

— Claude   R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture,   9/15/41. 


LIKE   manufacturers  who   close   their  factories   when   they   can't   sell   their   goods,   farmers 
let  their  'surplus'   applesi  fall  to  the   ground    to   rot  when   they   can't   sell    all    they   grow. 
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BUSINESS  AGREES  . . . 

That  a  New  Order  Impends 


IT  was  news,  big  news,  back  nine 
years  ago,  when  Technocracy  gave 
the  American  public  evidence  that 
our  present  economic  system  —  our 
Price  System — would  inevitably  disin- 
tegrate to  the  point,  not  far  off,  where 
It  could  no  longer  function,  where  It 
would  have  to  be  replaced  with  a  new 
social  system  more  in  keeping  with  our 
age  of  technology  and  plenty. 

It  was  news,  four  years  ago,  when 
the  government's  National  Resources 
Committee  put  forth  Its  findings  on 
social  and  economic  trends — findings 
that  thoroughly  checked  with  Technoc- 
racy's findings  before  it. 

It  was  news,  early  this  year,  when 
the  government's  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  concluded  Its 
three-year  survey  of  the  Impact  of 
technology  on  our  obsolescent  way  of 
doing  things.  Although  it  was  not 
played  up  by  the  press,  It,  too,  sub- 
stantiated the  findings  of  the  N.R.C. 
and  Technocracy. 

Thus  Government  joined  Technoc- 
racy In  admitting  that  the  basic  trends 
in  our  social  and  economic  life  are 
forcing  fundamental  changes  that  must 
bring  a  new  order  for  Americans.  All 
the  while,  Business  as  a  whole  was  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  sell  the  people  on 
the  idea  that  'What's  Good  for  Busi- 
ness Is  Good  for  You,'  that  shortcom- 
ings of  the  economic  system  were  re- 
sults of  the  New  Deal's  interference 
with  private  enterprise. 

So  it  was  important  news,  several 
weeks  ago,  when  Business  Week*  mag- 
azine —  Influential  mouthpiece  of 
American  Business — came  out  frankly 
In  Its  special  Report  to  Executives  sup- 
plement,   'National    Defense    and    The 
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Future  of  Profits,'  admitting  that  in  the 
post-defense  era  the  requirements  of 
Business  will  have  to  play  second  fiddle 
to  the  mandatory  need  to  provide  full 
employment  for  both  men  and  ma- 
chines. This  Is  tantamount  to  admit- 
ting that  a  Technate  will  have  to  follow 
the  defense  effort,  inasmuch  as  full 
employment  of  men  and  machines  Is 
an  impossibility  in  our  over-ripe  Price 
System  regardless  of  any  kind  of  po- 
litical or  financial  revision  that  might 
be  attempted. 

STARTLING  REPORT 

The  editors  of  Business  Week  started 
out: 

"The  net  effect  [of  national  defense] 
is  a  subtle,  but  swift,  change  in  the 
country's  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic environment.  In  a  sense,  na- 
tional defense  is  a  catalytic  agent — 
as  In  chemistry — speeding  up  the  proc- 
esses of  change.  And  It  Is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  changes  now  taking  place 
that  is  the  subject  of  this  special  re- 
port to  business  executives  .  .  .  the 
forward-looking  business  men  —  one 
who  .  .  .  knows  that,  in  the  end,  real- 
ism pays  dividends." 

So  the  editors  of  Business  Week 
proceeded  to  outline  the  major  events 
and  trends  concerning  business  and 
government  In  recent  American  his- 
tory. Their  report,  amazingly,  is  just 
as  though  it  had  been  written  by  a 
Technocrat.  While  it  Is  not  amazing 
that  their  analysis  should  check  with 
Technocracy's,  it  is  notable  indeed  that 
Business,  or  at  least  spokesmen  for 
Business,  are  willing  to  admit  the  facts 
so  freely  at  last. 

"National  defense  Is  only  about  a 
year  old  .  .  .  But  already  It  has  revo- 
lutionized this  country's  economic  life. 


Today  defense  constitutes  the  nation's 
largest  single  Industry;  It  determines 
what  shall  be  produced,  by  whom, 
where  .  .  . 

The  business  boom  now  under  way, 
bringing  tremendous  industrial  changes, 
is  the  greatest  in  U.  S.  history,  says 
Business  Week.  National  Income,  be- 
ing produced  at  a  rate  of  about  $86 
billion,  is  $2.6  billion  higher  than  in 
the  year  1929.  Moreover,  the  nation 
is  accepting  economic  controls  over 
private  lives  and  Industry  which  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  even  two 
years  ago. 

"In  the  process,  some  business  men, 
some  consumers,  and  some  workers  are 
bound  to  get  hurt.  Thus,  we  come  to  a 
curious  dualism  in  our  society.  ...  As 
a  nation  we  want  defense,  and  en 
masse  we  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices. 
But — and  here  is  where  the  personality 
of  society  splits — what  is  desirable  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  is  oftentimes 
against  the  economic  interests  of  a 
particular  individual  or  corporation  .  .  . 

"Thus  national  defense  has  changed 
the  industrial  environment." 

EXTENSION  OF  TREND 

The  Business  Week  report  continues: 
"Moreover — and  this  is  decisive  for 
business  men — what  is  happening  is 
only  an  extension  of  a  trend  that  has 
been  developing  for  over  a  decade. 
That  explains  why  corporations  —  In 
contrast  with  their  World  War  policies 
— have  been  so  reluctant  to  put  up 
their  own  money  to  expand  plant  and 
equipment  to  turn  out  defense  goods. 
.  .  .  The  future  Is  so  full  of  economic 
question  marks  that  they  hesitate  .  .  . 
"Here,  then.  Is  society  as  a  whole 
taking  business  risks — a  radical  depart- 
ure  from   lalssez  faire  tradition.    And 
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this  departure,  if  continued  and  per- 
sistent, is  apt  to  be  all-controlling  in 
determining  .  .  .  the  future  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

CORPORATE  PROFITS  DECLINE 

The  report  goes  on  to  describe  the 
trend  of  events  between  the  World 
War  and  the  present — the  long-ternn 
decline  in  total  corporate  net  profits; 
the  fabulous  industrial  expansion  dur- 
ing the  'twenties'  which  precisely  off- 
set declining  profit  rates;  the  crash 
of  the  stock  market  in  '29  and  its  sub- 
sequent prolonged  illness;  and  the  in- 
cursion of  government  into  the  domain 
hitherto  of  private  business,  with  its 
tremendous  rise  in  public  debt-creation 
to  take  the  place  of  the  all-important 
decline  in  private  debt-creation.  (The 
only  reference  to  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  unprecedented  developments  in 
the  last  decade — drastic  decline  in  new 
investment,  drastic  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment, etc. — was  that  it  was  a  psycho- 
logical matter;  businessmen  feared  the 
future,  etc.  The  B.  W.  editors  didn't 
point  to  technological  advance  as  the 
underlying  cause — as  did  the  govern- 
ment's   and    Technocracy's    analyses.) 

And,  Business  Week  goes  on  to  say, 
this  trend  continues.  The  greatest  busi- 
ness expansion  in  history  is  now  taking 
place — defense, — but  the  necessary  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  capacities  is 
being  done  with  federal  money.  Busi- 
ness men  don't  want  to  be  tied  up  in 
the  post-defense  period  with  excess 
production  capacities.  "Here  again  we 
have  the  split-personality — the  duality 
ot  interest  between  public  needs  and 
private  profits  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram produces." 

INDUSTRY  FEARS  EXPANSION 

Businessmen  fear  that  increased  pro- 
ductive capacity  during  defense  may 
be  excess  capacity  afterwards. 

hiere  are  the  given  examples  of  ex- 
pansions under  way: 

Steel:  Ingot-producing  capacity  is 
now  88  million  tons,  13  percent  over 
that  in  1937,  and  if  the  war  goes 
much  beyond  1943,  capacity  may  be 
105  million  tons,  19  percent  above  the 
present. 

Shipbuilding:  By  late  1942,  capacity 
may  be  sufficient  to  produce  in  20 
months  merchant  tonnage  equal  to  the 
total  U.  S.  tonnage  afloat  in   1939. 

Aluminum:    The  defense  goal  of  an- 


nual producing  capacity  is  now  1.6 
billion  pounds,  five  times  the  capacity 
In    1939. 

Electric  power:  Generating  capacity 
in  1937  was  27  million  kilowatts.  By 
this  year-end  it  will  be  45  million  kilo- 
watts, and  Federal  Power  Commission 
plans  call  for  an  increase  by  year-end 
1945  to  60  million,  an  increase  over 
1937  of  23  million  kilowatts  (roughly 
equivalent  to  30  million  horsepower,  or 
300  million  manpower!) 

The  editors  of  Business  Week  com- 
ment: "The  prescient  business  man 
cannot  look  upon  such  projections  of 
productive  capacity  with  an  easy 
mind,"  and  add  this  question:  "What 
will  happen  to  the  market  for  steel, 
and  zinc,  and  synthetic  rubber,  capac- 
ities of  which  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded under  the  pressure  of  war?" 


FURTHER  COMPLICATIONS 

Further  complicating  the  Industrial 
picture,  it  Is  pointed  out,  are  the 
geographical  shifts  that  are  taking 
place.  On  the  West  Coast  and  in 
the  old  South,  productive  equipment  Is 
being  expanded,  and  huge  new  plants 
of  great  diversity  are  being  buHt — 
"plants  which  are  modern,  speedy,  and 
cheap  to  operate."  Can  the  older 
plants  and  the  older  Industrial  areas 
compete  with  this  new  industrial 
strength? 

"Such  then  are  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram. And  though  they  kindle  the 
mind,  they  hardly  kindle  a  business 
man's  confidence." 

Calculations  then  show  the  discour- 
aging picture  of  unemployment  In  the 
post-war  period,  with  the  newly-built 
labor-saving  equipment  In  use  adding 
to  It  heavily. 

"The  1930-33  downtrend  gave  gov- 
ernment its  big  push  Into  business — 
as  we  know.  During  those  years  the 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety and  the  individual  come  clearly 
Into  the  open.  Once  business  started 
to  decline,  self-survival  compelled  in- 
dividual corporations  and  business  men 
to  cut  down.  They  reduced  employ- 
ment, payrolls,  production,  and  buy- 
ing. And  collectively,  their  individual 
actions  proved  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  the  business  men,  them- 
selves, and  of  society  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 

"Once  business  contraction  gets  un- 
der way,  the  individual  or  corporation 


tries  to  curtail  promptly.  And  after 
a  while,  the  state  has  to  step  in  to  save 
the  profit  motive  from  the  strangula- 
tion of  its  own  compulsions. 

The  editors  of  Business  Week  frankly 
refer  to  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall: 

"[This  Implies] — and  most  decisively 
— that,  although  the  hope  of  profits 
may  still  provide  the  chief  incentive 
for  individual  business,  the  operation 
of  the  profit  motive  will  be  limited  by 
the  dominant  requirement  of  full  em- 
ployment for  the  people.  The  people 
.  .  .  have  seen  how  building  a  military 
machine  can  generate  full-tilt  industrial 
operations,  how  government  financing 
of  Industrial  expansion  achieves  what 
private  Investment  did  in  the  'twenties, 
and  'teens,  and  before  that — full  em- 
ployment of  men,  machines,  and  mate- 
rials." 

The  report  continues  with  more 
amazing   admissions: 

"Is  it  conceivable  then,  that  citizens 
.  .  .  will  be  satisfied  with  a  post-war 
economy  in  which  poverty  persists 
amid  plenty?  In  which  men  and  ma- 
chines are  idle  because  the  outlook  for 
profits  Is  not  sufficient  to  justify  private 
enterprise  In  putting  them  to  work? 
They  are  bound  to  ask,  'If  war  can 
turn  wheels,  why  can't  peace?'  And 
the  very  questioning  will  precipitate 
its  own  answer.  .  .  . 

"Apparently  there  Is  growing  recog- 
nition that  the  profit  system,  as  we 
have  known  It,  has  not  done  and  is 
not  doing  the  job  that  society,  the 
Investor,  and  the  business  man  have 
come  to  expect  of  it.  .  .  .  In  short,  pri- 
vate profits  and  private  Investment 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  steady  growth  of  the  coun- 
try's   population.    .    .    . 

"Thus,  during  the  depression  and  in 
undertaking  the  defense  effort,  society 
was  forced  to  make  a  choice  between 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  profit  econ- 
omy and  satisfaction  of  the  social 
and  political  demands  of  the  moment. 
.  .  .  And  in  the  future,  impelled  by  the 
mandatory  need  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment for  both  men  and  machines, 
society  will  have  to  make  similar  ad- 
justments. The  wise  business  man, 
whether  he  relishes  the  thought  or 
not,  will  want  to  take  this  Into  account 
now." 


The  editors  of  The  TECHNOCRAT, 
In  appreciation  of  the  frankness  of  the 
editors  of  Business  Week,  wish  to  make 
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this  suggestion  to  readers:  If  you  get 
any  brilliant  ideas  as  to  how  there  can 
be  full  ennployment  of  men  and  ma- 
chines in  this  post-war  period  without 
using  the  program  specified  by  Tech- 
nocracy, be  sure  to  send  your  sugges- 
tions to  the  editors  of  Business  Week 
without  delay.  You  might  relieve  them 
of  considerable  worry. 

Now  readers   may  take  a   few   min- 
utes out,  to  catch  their  breath. 

—A.  S. 


BARRIERS 

TO  PROGRESS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  6) 

satisfy  judgments  and  convictions  un- 
der the  Kentucky  size  and  weight  law 

It  paid  fines  ranging  from  the  mini- 
mum of  $24.50  to  $200! 

In  addition,  its  trucks  were  delayed, 
in  every  case,  from  one  hour  to  as 
much  as  seven  days!  The  average  de- 
lay was  24  hours. 

Out  of  the  minimum  fine  and 
charges  of  $24.50,  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney gets  $5  plus  40  per  cent  of  the 
fine;  the  magistrate  collects  $4.50  for 
a  conviction,  and  the  state  gets  $1.75. 

In  one  case,  when  a  truck  was  stop- 
ped, the  driver  protested  that  he  was 
carrying  a  load  of  defense  goods  that 
had  to  be  delivered  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  if  you've  got 
Uncle  Sam  himself  in  that  truck!"  the 
arresting  officer  told  him.  "We  are 
going  to  weigh  it  and  you  are  going  to 
pay  a  fine." 

Kentucky  contends  its  roads  cannot 
bear  heavier  loads  than  18,000 
pounds,  yet  buses  are  exempt  from  the 
law! 

In  another  'bottleneck'  state,  Ore- 
gon, trucks  may  carry  only  54,000 
pounds  as  against  68,000  pounds  or 
more  in  its  neighbor  states  of  Wash- 
ington, California,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 
Carriers  regularly  moving  goods  up 
and  down  the  coast  between  Califor- 
nia and  Washington  report  that  com- 
pliance with  Oregon's  limit  results  in 
a  12-hour  delay  and  an  additional  cost 
per  ton  of  $3.87.  Naturally,  the  con- 
sumer eventually  foots  the  bill. 


When  a  truck-trailer  carrying  a  full 
load  of  68,000  pounds  reaches  the 
Oregon  border,  the  excess  of  14,000 
pounds  is  removed  and  loaded  on  a 
smaller  truck  for  transportation  across 
the  state.  When  the  opposite  border 
is  reached,  the  smaller  truck  is  cou- 
pled to  the  big  truck-trailer  to  make 
the  remainder  of  the  haul. 

Another  Kentucky  case:  A  carrier 
was  granted  a  permit  to  haul  a  load  of 
30,000  pounds  of  medical  supplies 
through  Kentucky  to  an  Army  Depot 
at  Savannah.  The  driver  was  arrested 
by  a  constable  who  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  permit!  The  delay  was  two 
hours. 

More  than  50,000  pounds  of  paint, 
bound  for  Birmingham  from  Chatta- 
nooga, ran  into  trouble  with  Alabama 
authorities.  It  was  shipped  originally 
in  two  trucks,  but  in  order  to  comply 
with  Alabama's  weight  limit  it  was 
broken  down  into  three  truck  loads. 
Each  truck  could  carry  18,000  pounds 
and  be  within  the  law.  There  were  no 
scales,  so  the  truckmen  had  to  approx- 
imate the  weight.  When  the  trucks 
were  stopped  and  weighed,  two  were 
within  the  law  but  one  was  1,000 
pounds  overweight.  For  this  offense 
the  carrier  was  fined  $200,  plus  costs 
of  $34.10. 

The  $34.10  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Clerk's  fees,  $5.85;  sheriff's  fees, 
$2.50;  solicitor's  fees,  $10;  justice's 
fees,  $3;  witness  fees,  $1.75;  grand 
jury  fees,  $2;  constable's  fees,  $3; 
court  costs,  $1,  and  stenographer's 
fees,  $5. 

CONTINUAL  CONFLICT 

In  Delaware,  a  truck  rushing  a  load 
of  lubricating  oil  to  catch  a  steamship 
sailing  at  Baltimore  was  halted  and 
found  overweight.  The  delay,  however 
was  only  1 1/2  hours — due  to  the  fact 
that  the  truck  line  had  established 
credit  with  the  magistrate! 

Cases  like  that  are  happening  every 
day.  Cargoes,  important  both  for  de- 
fense and  our  regular  functions,  are 
being   seriously  delayed. 

Part  of  the  public  realizes  the  situa- 
tion, but  they  can  say  just  "too  bad, 
isn't  it?"  For  what  can  they  do?  The 
federal  government  realizes,  as  Vice- 
President  Wallace  once  said,  that 
trade  barriers  laws  cause  "large  and 
unnecessary  economic  losses  to  the 
whole  community."     But  lobbying  pres- 


sure and  'state  rights'  tend  to  bolster 
the.  barriers.  U.  S.  truckers  and 
their  American  Trucking  Associations 
are  fighting  tooth  and  nail  for  their 
livelihood,  but  we  have  seen  in  this 
article  what  they  are  up  against. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  this 
conflict,  although  ameliorated  it  may 
become,  will  never  be  resolved  in  the 
Price  System.  Trucks  and  buses  have 
a  definite  place  in  America's  transpor- 
tation system,  but  so  do  the  railroads, 
waterways  and  airways.  The  problem 
is  one  of  over-all  transportation  engi- 
neering on  a  Continental  scale,  not 
one  of  passing  laws  to  please  or  hin- 
der any  special  Interest.  Only  when 
America  is  forced  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture to  engineer  her  whole  society  in 
the  Technate — without  political  and  fi- 
nancial controls — will  factional  fights 
be  eliminated  and  each  function  in  so- 
ciety be  coordinated  with  the  rest,  re- 
sulHng  in  efficiency  in  them  all. 


LESS  WORK  FOR 
HIGHER  OUTPUT 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  7) 


74.5-hour  week  could  have  been  ac- 
complished by  42.2  hours  of  aci-ual 
work.  Considering  the  decrease  of 
idle  time  with  the  reduction  in  hours, 
it  seems  entirely  likely  that  as  much 
could  have  been  produced  during  a 
workweek  of  48  hours  as  during  a 
workweek  of  74.5  hours. 

Other  studies  covering  men  as  well 
as  women  showed  the  same  results: 
increase  of  weekly  hours  decreased 
total  output  instead  of  raising  it;  pro- 
duction during  a  48-hour  week  could 
not  be  increased  for  any  extended  pe- 
riod by  increasing  total  working  hours 
by  even  as  much  as  45  percent. 

In  America  today,  we  have  the 
ability  and  the  resources  to  produce 
as  much  of  virtually  anything  as  we 
want.  All  it  requires  is  all-out  engi- 
neering for  an  integrated  Continent 
with  scientific  administration  —  not 
more  business,  not  more  politics,  not 
more  man-hours  of  work.  As  Technoc- 
racy has  consistently  declared:  to  pro- 
duce more,  Americans  must  work  less 
and  machines  must  work  more. 

— F.  S. 
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Varied  Technology   Builds 

Two   Great   California   Dams 


A    gianf    cable    system,    largest   ever    at+empted,    distributes  cement  in  buckets  to  raise  Shasta  Dam,  below. 
At  Friant  Dam,  on  opposite  page,  diesel-electric  cars  carry  concrete    buckets    along    a    trestle    which    is    buried    as    the    dam    rises. 


WITHOUT  the  fanfare  which  accompanied  great 
construction  projects  during  the  'thirties,  two 
great  dams  are  rising  in  California  which  will 
soon  be  a  great  factor  in  the  life  of  the  West  and  the 
whole  U.  S.  Integrated  into  one  big  Central  Valley  Project, 
Shasta  and  Friant  dams  will  control  the  yearly  flood  waters 
which  have  ravaged  the  lowlands  of  Northern  California; 
they  will  feed  a  tremendous  network  of  canals  to  prevent 
devastating  drought,  and  they  will  add  a  billion  and  a  half 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  annually  to  further  the  produc- 
tivity of  California   farms  and   factories. 

Technologically    important    from    the    construction    stand- 


point are  the  two  distinctly  different  techniques  being  used 
in  building  the  two  dams.  On  September  I,  Shasta  dam  was 
57%  complete.  Friant  dam  is  using  a  trestle  system,  which 
buries  itself  as  the  concrete  rises,  and  on  the  first  of  last 
month  was  83%  completed.  Most  important  concern  to  the 
U.  S.  as  a  whole  are  the  implications  arising  from  this  further 
development  of  science  and  engineering  (TT.  10/40.10). 
With  America's  Price  System  already  plagued  to  its  death 
bed  by  the  pressure  of  encroaching  abundance  and  the 
declining  need  for  human  toil,  this  project  is  yet  another, 
and  very  important,  step  forcing  the  coming  scientific 
operation  of  all  America. 

— Cuts  courtesy  California   Highways  and   Public  Vi/orks. 


They  Say... 
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"Labor  is  often  fooled  into  thinking 
it  has  raised  wages  through  bargaining. 
But  then  the  employer  is  compelled 
to  install  labor-saving  machinery  and 
modern  methods,  thus  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  worker." 

— Don    D.    Lescohier,    Economics    Profesior,    U. 
of  Wisconsin,   8/27/41. 


More  Unemployed 

"This  country  is  now  going  to  have 
some  first-class  fits  and  convulsions. 
The  idea  that  we  could  build  total  na- 
tional defense  on  top  of  normal  civilian 
life  is  dead.  The  first  grave  symptom 
of  our  new  troubles  is  'priorities  un- 
employment'— an    unexpected    disease 


which  will  affect  just  about  every 
county  in  our  union.  Peter  R.  Nehem- 
kis,  one  of  the  soundest  young  men  in 
the  Office  of  Production  Management 
has  said:  'National  defense  for  a  time 
is  not  going  to  mean  less  unemploy- 
ment but  more  unemployment!' 

"The  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment calculates  that  there  will  be  at 
least  2,000,000  newly  unemployed 
workers  this  fall.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  shortage  of  vital  materials." 

— Webb  Waldron,  in  Forbes  magazine  (Read- 
er's Digest,   10/41 ). 

Forgotten  Destitute 

"The  WPA  is  at  present  employing 
one  million  men  and  women.  ...  At 
the  same  time  there  are  approximately 
one-and-a-quarter      million      additional 


Technocracy  Vindicated  Again 


ThIREE  years  ago,  both  business  and 
government  scoffed  at  Technoc- 
racy's claim  that  curtailed  federal 
spending  had  caused  the  1937  reces- 
sion. Today,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  admits  the  facts,  demon- 
strating again  the  accuracy  of  Tech- 
nocracy's analysis. 

The  Technocrat 
June,   1938 

"Why  did  the  1936  prosperity  go 
off  the  rails?  Because  it  was  built  by 
government  money,  the  flow  of  which 
was  shut  down  early  in  1937.  .  .  . 
In  January,  1937,  the  President  de- 
cided to  make  an  attempt  to  get  back 
to  'normal.'  During  1937,  government 
contributions  to  purchasing  power  fell 
to  barely  $75,000,000  per  month. 
$275,000,000  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  general  purchasing  power.  Private 
business  was  expected  to  make  up  this 
sum.  Private  business  didn't  because 
private  business  couldn't.  ...  So  when 
the  government  cut  down  on  federal 
spending,  private  business  fell  off  and 
the  'recession'  was  on." 


President  Roosevelt 
Collier's  Magazine 
Septennber  27,  194! 

"At  the  same  time,  with  the  steady 
rise  of  business  through  1936  and  early 
1937,  the  government  had  begun  to 
cut  down  its  own  expenditures  for  re- 
lief and  work  relief.  It  did  so  with  the 
reasonable  expectation  that  private  In- 
dustry, with  its  increased  markets  and 
output,  would  take  up  some  of  the 
slack,  and  provide  some  of  the  em- 
ployment which  had  previously  been 
furnished  by  the  government  through 
public  works  projects.  In  this  the  gov- 
ernment miscalculated. 

"It  soon  became  obvious  that  1937 
was  too  early  to  begin  to  cut  down 
drastically  on  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  which  h^d  been  furnishing  the 
necessary  purchasing  power  for  those 
who  could  not  otherwise  get  it.  The 
government's  expectations  that  indus- 
try would  take  up  the  process  of  giv- 
ing employment  were  not  fulfilled.  In- 
dustry failed  to  supply  jobs  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  lost  by  curtail- 
ment of  federal  work  relief." 


persons  who  are  employable  and  des- 
titute and  eligible  for  WPA  employ- 
ment but  who  cannot  be  employed  by 
WPA  because  of  lack  of  funds." 

— Howard  O.  Hunter,  Commissioner  of  Work 
ProjecH,   WPA,    Modern    Industry.   9/15/41. 

Functional  Control 

"The  federal  government  must  at 
once: 

"I.  Take  over  every  major  industry, 
as  well  as  every  defense  Industry,  in- 
cluding transportation  and  the  banking 
and  credit  system  .  .  .  and  put  tech- 
nicians and  production  engineers  in 
charge — to  insure   production. 

"2.  Create  a  representative  com- 
mission to  plan  for  arms  and  civilian 
needs,  with  an  executive  with  plenary 
powers  to  order  planned  produc- 
tion.  .    .   . 

— Congressional    Record   for    8/6/41,    quoting 
People's  Lobby  Bulletin. 

Propasandd  and  Answer 

"Most  negative  results  of  the  entire 
government  prospecting  program  have 
been  those  on  tin  and  nickel.  No  tin 
reserves  capable  of  exploitation  at  any 
price  under  any  degree  of  emergency 
have  been  turned  up — and  none  are 
expected  to  turn  up.  Conservation  of 
existing  supplies,  increasing  imports, 
stockpiling  of  East  Indies  and  Bolivian 
tin  ore  for  future  smelting  at  Texas 
City,  Tex.,  and  reclamation  of  sec- 
ondary sources,  provide  the  only  an- 
swers to  the  tin  situation." 
—Business   Week,   9/20/41. 


"Burns,  Ore.,  Mar.  16. — ^The  Federal 
government  has  canceled  its  tin  claim 
contest  hearing  which  was  to  have 
been  held  here  on  the  18th  and  has 
Indefinitely  set  aside  Its  formal  action 
pending  further  development  of  the 
property  which  is  now  believed  to  be 
the  first  large-scale  tin  mine  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  fight  has  raged 
for  months,  the  government  doggedly 
holding  to  the  decision  that  It  could 
not  possibly  be  a  tin  deposit." 

— California  Mining  Journal,  4/41. 

(Editor's  note:  A  recent  Department  of 
the  Interior  assay  report  on  the  Burns  Tin 
deposit  showed  that  the  tin  content  ran  in 
excess  of  50  pounds  to  the  ton,  a  high  ratio! 
See  the  August  and  September,  1941,  issues 
of  The  TECHNOCRAT  for  further  evidence 
that  America  has  plenty  of  tin  and  need  not 
import  it  from   abroad.) 
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A  QUESTION  ANSWERED 


Technocracy  and  Politics 


QUESTION 

Editors 

The  TECHNOCRAT 

I  have  been  interested  in  Technocracy  for  a  long  time, 
have  heard  hloward  Scott  speak  and  have  read  nnuch  of 
your  literature.  While  I  sympathize  with  your  objectives 
I  cannot  understand  your  dislike  and  distrust  of  political 
action.  While  it  is  true  that  many  politicians  are  dishonest 
and  untrustworthy,  it  is  also  true  that  all  of  the  social 
advances  that  America  has  made  have  been  secured  through 
political  action.  When  the  time  comes  to  put  Technocracy 
into  action  the  Technocrats  will  find  that  besides  materials 
I  and   factories   they   also   have  to   deal   with   human    beings. 

A  united  front  of  the  liberal  element  in  politics  with 
Technocracy  would  unquestionably  make  Technocracy's  job 
more  simple.  The  time  Is  about  ripe  when  such  a  front 
could  be  organized.  In  the  meantime  it  does  no  good  to 
assail  and  affront  the  millions  of  politically-minded  people 
in  this  country  who  are  trying  to  improve  conditions  through 
political  methods.  .  .  .  Very  truly  yours,  J.  W.  R. 

ANSWER 

TO:   J.  W.  R. 

SUBJECT:    Technocracy  and  Political  Action 

Technocracy's  repudiation  of  politics  and  politicians 
stems  from  its  understanding  of  the  basic  structure  and 
purpose  of  political  government.  Technocracy  realizes  that 
governments  exist  among  men  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  enduring  stability  at  any  given  time  in  the 
economic  operations  of  the  area  governed.  It  Is  natural 
that  Price  System  governments  should  operate  in  this  way 
because  such  governments  and  the  powerful  minorities  that 
support  them  derive  their  financial  maintenance  from  the 
process  of  taking  from  the  people  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  national  wealth  produced.  As  a  natural 
result  all  governments  today  oppose  any  real  or  basic 
change  in  the  method  of  producing  or  distributing  wealth 
that  might  tend  to  interfere  with  the  'cut'  of  the  ruling 
minority. 

No  government  in  history  ever  could  or  ever  has  shoul- 
dered the  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  its  Individual 
citizens.  Various  reforms  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time, 
apparently  as  a  result  of  political  action.  Actually  there 
exists  little  or  no  record  of  a  government  indulging  In 
reform  merely  because  such  a  reform  would  redound  to 
the  public  good.  On  the  contrary,  all  such  reforms,  the 
eight-hour  day,  woman  suffrage,  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed, etc.,  have  been  granted  by  government  because 
if  they  were  not  granted,  the  stability  of  the  economic 
operations  of  the  country  and  the  government's  'cut' 
would    be   endangered. 

Technocracy  does  not  dispute  that  there  are  politicians 
who  make  an  honest  attempt  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
people.    Technocracy  merely  points  out  that  the  mechanism 


of  political  government  is  not  designed  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  citizen.  The  individual  politician  who  tries 
to  promote  any  really  basic  reform  finds  that  his  efforts 
are  bucking  the  whole  design  of  the  mechanism  of  Price 
System  government,  which  resists  any  basic  change  that 
might  Interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  ruling   minority. 

The  politician  who  attempts  to  introduce  basic  changes 
finds  that  his  colleagues,  if  not  he  himself,  are  already 
pledged  to  oppose  such  courses.  Their  constituents,  their 
fellow  legislators  and  the  pressure  groups  that  backed 
their  election  forge  politicians'  decisions.  A  politician  is 
almost  never  free  to  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
desirability  or  undesirability  of  an  Issue. 

Commenting  on  this  notorious  compromising  In  political 
'democracy,'  Raymond  Clapper,  the  distinguished  Washing- 
ton columnist,  complains  (9/23/41):  "If  he  is  going  to  be 
hounded  by  his  constituents  on  every  vote,  a  senator  or 
congressman  must  choose  between  using  his  best  judgment 
or  facing  political  suicide.  Few  commit  suicide  knowingly. 
.  .  .  You  do  not  obtain  sound  legislation  by  simply  adding 
up  a  series  of  local  pressures.  More  often  you  get  the 
reverse,  because  members  under  heavy  fire  at  home  trade 
with  each  other  and  logroll  through  their  respective  propo- 
sitions, thus  making  the  final  result  only  worse." 

The  organizing  of  the  North  American  Continent  into  a 
Technate,  a  technologically  administered  whole,  will  not  be 
done  by  politicians  or  political  methods.  Technocracy  Inc. 
may  take  political  action  but  such  action  will  not  take  the 
form  of  running  candidates  for  Price  System  office  or  of 
attempting  to  amend  the  present  political  system.  The  only 
political  action  Technocracy  may  take  would  be  a  Conti- 
nental referendum  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Ameri- 
can citizens  want  a  Technate.  Technocracy  would  accept 
only  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Any  'popular  front'  with  the  liberal  political  groups 
would  be  a  compromise  front.  If  the  various  liberal  groups 
in  American  politics  understood  and  accepted  Technocracy's 
analysis,  they  would  no  longer  be  In  politics.  In  this  situa- 
tion we  cannot  compromise  any  more  than  a  chemist  can 
compromise  with   his  formula. 

The  problem  of  'the  human  element'  that  politicians  are 
supposed  to  be  expert  at  is  the  problem  of  pacifying  the 
various  competing  economic  groups  within  a  Price  System, 
of  Introducing  such  compromises  as  may  be  acceptable  to 
all  parties.  At  the  time  of  America's  final  crisis  there  will 
be  no  such  competing  economic  groups.  The  pressure  of 
depression  and  financial  collapse  will  have  forced  all  eco- 
nomic groups  into  one  general  demand  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  operating  this  Continent  for  the  production 
of  security  and  abundance  for  all.  At  that  time  Tech- 
nocracy must  organize  the  technical  operation  of  the  Con- 
tinent free  from  financial  and  political  Interferences. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
The  Editors       N.  K.  J. 
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Conflict  of  Interests 


Editors.  The  TECHNOCRAT: 

"In  connection  with  your  open  let- 
ter on  'Technocracy  and  Labor'  in  the 
August  issue  I  hope  most  of  your  read- 
ers noticed  last  month  the  perfect  ex- 
ample in  the  news  of  what  you  said 
about  the  conflict  between  the  inter- 
ests of  the  majority  (all  of  us)  and  the 
interests  of  labor. 

"The  example  I  refer  to  Is  probably 
just  one  of  many  that  occur  all  the 
time,  but  it  struck  me  right  between 
the  eyes  because  it's  so  clear-cut.  It's 
the  stand  that  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  their  John  L.  Lewis  have  taken 
on  the  issue  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Wa- 
terway. .  .  . 

"Clearly,  the  interests  of  the  whole 
American  people — and  the  Canadian 
people — require  the  speediest  possible 
construction  of  this  gigantic  deep- 
water  navigation  and  power  project. 
Now  why  are  the  coal  miners  and  op- 
erators actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  this  vital 
project?  They  know  very  well  that  the 
more   electric   power   available    in   the 


northeast  part  of  the  U.  S.,  the  less 
coal  will  be  bought,  resulting  in  less 
employment  of  miners  and  less  profits 
to  operators.  As  you  pointed  out  in 
your  article,  these  minority  interests 
don't  have  anything  against  the  rest 
of  us,  they're  just  looking  out  for  them- 
selves which  is  only  natural  in  this 
'dog-eat-dog'    Price   System. 

"hHere  is  one  vote  for  continuing 
that  'Question  Answered'  depart- 
ment." 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
A  Reader 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Ranged  on  both 
sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  issue  are 
hundreds  of  minority  interests,  power- 
ful and  weak,  who  are  for  or  against 
the  project  for  their  own  valid  rea- 
sons. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Business  is  divided  just  as  labor  is. 
While  many  powerful  New  York  State 
manufacturers  are  urging  the  project, 
strong  utility  interests  are  out  In  force 
against  it.  Both  railroad  labor  and 
railroad    owners    are    fighting    the    St. 
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Lawrence  project.  Conflicting  Inter- 
ests are  Inherent  In  the  Price  System, 
which  makes  the  claim  absurd  that 
there  is  real  unity  In  the  country,  or 
that  there  can  be  real  unity  so  long  as 
the  institutions  of  the  Price  System 
prevail. 

FRONT  COVER 

IN  LESS  THAN  A  YEAR,  a  corn 
field  has  been  transformed  Into  this 
giant  Chrysler  Tank  Arsenal  with  three 
assembly  lines  discharging  28-ton  M-3 
Medium  tanks  for  the  Army.  Here  Is 
another  demonstration  of  what  Amer- 
ica's technical  ability  and  technological 
capacity  can  accomplish  when  re- 
leased to  do  a  job.  The  fact  that  the 
defense  program  is  being  held  up  by 
material  shortages  and  other  'bottle- 
necks' is  no  reflection  upon  America's 
potential  capacity.  America  has  the 
resources  and  the  trained  men  to  out- 
strip any  nation  on  earth  in  a  race  for 
production  for  peace  or  war.  America 
is  only  lacking  a  national  objective, 
an  over-all  design  of  where  we  are 
going  and  how.  (Photo  courtesy  Chrys- 
ler Corp.) 
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This  Is 
Technocracy 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a  non-political, 
non-profit,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization of  American  citizens  working  and 
planning  for  the  new  North  American  social 
order   based    on    science    and    technology. 

Technocracy  is  an  educational  movement 
with  no  affiliations,  foreign  or  otherwise. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State,  has  offices  and  members 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  and  possessions,  and 
operates  through  its  own  Continental  Head- 
quarters, Regional  Divisions,  Sections,  and 
Organizers  as  a  competent  body  of  alert 
citizens. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  one  hundred 
percent  American  social  movement  in  his- 
tory. It  derives  nothing  from  and  is  entirely 
opposed  to  communism,  socialism,  nazism, 
fascism,  conservatism,  liberalism,  autocracy, 
and  all  other  political  philosophies  because 
they  are  all  alien  importations  incapable  of 
operating  America.  Science  and  technology 
alone  can  create  the  New  America.  Tech- 
nocracy is  based  on  the  scientific  appraisal 
and  intelligent  organization  of  North  Amer- 
ica's physical  resources,  equipment,  and 
human  skill.   That  is  the  real  American  Way! 

Technocrats  are  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life.  Membership  is 
of  one  class  only,  open  to  all  American 
citizens;  aliens,  Asiatics,  and  politicians  are 
ineligible. 

Technocracy  is  supported  solely  by  dues, 
members'  donations,  and  literature  sales. 
It  receives  no  subsidy,  has  no  endowment 
or  debt.  Annual  membership  dues  are  five 
dollars.  Through  voluntary  work  it  carries 
on  research,  operational  designing,  publica- 
tions, public  meetings,  lecture  tours,  study 
classes,  and  related  activities. 

But  what  does  Technocracy  say  and  pro- 
pose? That  this  Continent  has  the  resources, 
equipment,  and  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  a  guaranteed  abund- 
ance of  physical  wealth  for  all  its  citizens; 
that  this  will  be  accompanied  by  unsur- 
passed freedom  and  leisure;  and,  that  this 
can  be  achieved  only  by  a  new  form  of 
social  organization — technological  operation 
on  a  Continental  scale.  This  cannot  be 
explained  in  a  few  words,  but  briefly,  it 
means  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  social  operation.  In  conditions 
of  abundance  neither  value,  price,  money, 
crime,  business,  nor  politics  can  exist. 
Abundance  renders  unworkable  our  present 
system — the    Price   System. 

This  Continent's  decision  between  abund- 
ance and  chaos  must  be  made  within  the 
next  few  years — and  by  an  American  ma- 
jority. Technocracy's  function  is  to  inform 
Americans  of  their  coming  social  responsi- 
bility. The  social  transition  must  be  achieved 
without  disorder  or  chaos.  This  demands 
intelligent  organization    now! 

Technocracy  is  notifying  every  intelligent, 
courageous,  loyal  American  that  his  future 
tomorrow  rests  on  his  actions  today.  Tech- 
nocracy offers  the  blueprints  for  abundance 
and  security.  Technocracy  salutes  you — the 
American  citizen — and  awaits  your  investi- 
gation! 
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THEY  COME  AROUND 
SLOWLY  BUT  SURELY 

In  mid- 1 940,  Technocracy  nnade 
public  an  outline  of  its  blueprint  for 
the  total  defense  of  North  America. 
Included  was  the  following  item,  very 
startling,   then: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  immediately  institute  a  three-year  com- 
pulsory Continental  defense  training  for  both 
males  and  females  beginning  at  18  years  of 
age   and   terminating  at  2 1 . 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  maintain  a  standing  armed  force  of 
1,000,000  engineer-mechanics  in  order  to  pro- 
vide sufficient,  trained  personnel  to  handle 
the  approximately  2,000,000  youths  called  up 
for  service  annually." 

Following  this,  the  Selective  Service 
Act  began  drafting  men  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  36  for  a  period  of  one 
year — a  typical  political,  democratic 
compromise  with  necessity.  But,  be- 
fore long,  after  thousands  of  the  older 
men  had  been  drafted,  the  age  limit 
was  dropped  to  28 — and  the  length 
of  induction  extended  to  30  months. 

Now,  it  is  revealed  that  Chief  of 
Staff  Marshall  has  drawn  up  a  pro- 
gram to  create  a  permanent  standing 
force  of  1 ,000,000  men.  As  Ray  Tuck- 
er, Washington  Correspondent,  re- 
ported: 

"They  would  be  picked  with  care  from  the 
vast  reservoir  of  regulars,  selectees  and 
Guardsmen.  The  bulk  of  the  1,000,000 — pos- 
sibly 800,000 — would  be  given  detailed  ex- 
pert instruction  in  every  branch  of  warfare. 
They  would  constitute  the  backbone  of  a  mo- 
bile, hard-striking  force  for  use  anywhere 
that  danger  might  threaten.  The  remaining 
200,000  would  be  used  to  train  future  new- 
comers, for  the  scheme  contemplates  the  call- 


ing up  of  abouf  500,000  civilians  annually.  .  . 
The  General  believes  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion, properly  equipped,  would  make  the 
United    States   impregnable." 

The  dawn  is  now,  at  last,  beginning 
to  break. 

Further  confirmation  of  Technocra- 
cy's eminent  foresight  and  under- 
standing of  defense  requirements  is 
the  admission  last  month  that  the  pres- 
ent spending  and  appropriations  for 
defense  is  inadequate.  In  July  1940, 
as  national  hysteria  arose  over  the 
needed  defense,  Technocracy  Maga- 
zine printed  the  following  statement 
by  Howard  Scott: 

"It  can  be  seen  that  Germany  has  spent 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  Great  Britain  and 
France  combined  in  these  five  years  [1935-39 
inch]  of  military  preparation  and  almost 
four  times  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
pitiful  sum  of  5.1  billions  which  the  United 
Stales  has  spent  on  national  defense  In  the 
last  five  years  has  really  gotten  us  only  a 
toe  hold.  The  larger  problem  of  Continental 
defense  looms  ahead  and  Its  cost  will  mount 
to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
billion   dollars." 

Now,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
penny-ante  appropriations,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  magnitude  is  seeping  into 
Washington.  The  U.  S.  News  for 
October  31,  1941,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing in  its  'Newsgram — From  the 
Nation's  Capital': 

"Present  $60,000,000,000  arms  program  Is 
to  become  a  $108,000,000,000  program." 

Without  blueprints  for  adequate 
Continental  defense,  however,  no 
amount  of  spending  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem will  suffice  to  make  America  im- 
pregnable. Talk  of  world  domination 
Is  too  nebulous  for  the  military  to 
plan  for. 


RED    REVOLUTIONARIES 
MOVE  TO  MANHAHAN 

America's  uneasy  partnership  with 
communist  Russia  took  a  peculiar  turn 
last  month  as  evidence  was  uncovered 
that  the  Comintern,  the  Moscow  bu- 
reau responsible  for  the  fomenting  oi 
revolution  In  capitalist  countries,  is 
secretly  moving  its  personnel  to  New 
York.  According  to  Frederic  Sondern, 
Jr.,  and  Colonel  E.  E.  Lombard,  Wash- 
ington correspondents  quoted  In  the 
Pasadena  Post,  the  world  revolution 
will  be  plotted  from  Manhattan  In  the 
future,  not  from  the  Kremlin. 

The  Comintern,  responsible  for  many 
revolutionary  uprisings  in  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain  since  the  last 
war,  will  function  under  the  guise  of  a 
Russian  government  In  exile  after  the 
collapse  of  Russia,  according  to 
Messrs.  Sondern  and  Lombard.  The 
move  to  New  York  has  been  the  night- 
mare of  White  House,  Department  of 
Justice,  and  State  Department  circles 
since  the  German  drive  on  Moscow 
started  but  government  officials  feel 
that  this  Is  hardly  the  time  to  start 
diplomatic  rumpuses  with  our  new- 
found friends  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  newly  arrived  Comintern  agents 
are  said  to  have  traveled  under  the 
guise  of  military  experts,  purchasing 
commissioners,  and  diplomats.  The 
permanent  organization  is  now  being 
hastily  set  up  while  American  and 
British  dependence  on  Russian  military 
efforts  makes  it  inexpedient  to  Inter- 
fere with   it. 

The  Comintern  has  long  kept  an  eye 
on  America  as  being  a  much  better 
and  more  secure  base  for  world  oper- 
ations than  war-torn  and  fascist-ridden 
Europe.  The  communist  agents  also 
feel  that  America  is  becoming  increas- 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  7) 
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SELLING   to 


the   ENEMY 


While  Soldiers  are  Dying  for  their  Country 
Business  Men  are  Trading  with  the  Enemy 


MACHINE  guns  and  rifles  chat- 
tered their  song  of  death, 
spewing  lead  into  the  ranks  of 
the  charging  enemy.  Artillery  blasted 
destruction  along  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  and  ships,  crews 
and  cargoes  were  sent  gurgling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  seven  seas.  It  was  grim 
fighting,  in  the  first  World  War.  And 
the  patriotic  troops  of  both  sides — the 
ones  who  did  the  dying — thought,  or 
at  least  hoped,  they  were  fighting  for 
what  was  'just'  and  'right.'  They  were 
sacrificing. 

But  following  the  first  World  War, 
startling  facts  came  to  light  giving  an- 
other picture  of  the  war;  a  picture  of 
these  enemies  as  business  friends,  of 
interests  on  both  sides  which  only 
talked  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice,  and 
waxed  fat  on  selling  the  very  mate- 
rials of  war  to  the  enemy.  Eyewitness 
accounts  from  both  sides  have  told  of 
orders  from  superiors  NOT  to  bomb 
or  shell  certain  industrial  and  mining 
centers  of  the  'enemy.'  (TT.  11/39. 
p5)  Business  had  to  go  on,  or  the 
war  would  stop,  it  could  not  be  fought. 
A  man  cannot  play  poker  without 
chips. 

Much  of  this  has  been  forgotten 
now,  and  many  people  feel  that  this 
World  War  is  different.  But  has  it 
been?     Is  it?     The  facts  say  no. 

The  first  startling  instance  of  friendly 
enemies  in  this  war  was  the  traffic  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  —  after 
war  was  declared.  Using  neutral  Bel- 
gium as  the  'blind,'  the  two  countries 
daily  were  exchanging  vital  war  mate- 
rials. Harper's  Magazine  reported  in 
March,  1940,  that  2,000  freight  cars 
of  coke  from  Germany  arrived  daily  in 
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STEEL  plate  outward   bound.     To  England  or  Germany?     Business  knows  no  enemies. 


the  Belgium  border  town  of  Athus — to 
proceed  on  into  France  —  and  that 
1 ,000  tons  of  French  iron  ore  per  day 
were  taking  this  route  into  Germany. 
A  nice,  friendly  business  transaction  to 
keep  the  munitions  industries  of  both 
countries  running  smoothly.  Iron  Age 
magazine's  foreign  correspondent  in 
Denmark  also  reported  this  friendly 
traffic  and  added:  "That  there  is  also 
a  not  unimportant  other  trade  (ma- 
chinery, tools,  implements,  etc.)  via 
Belgium  between  France  and  Germany 
has  but  recently  been  confirmed  by 
Belgian  sources." 


Other  instances  of  this  nature, 
shocking  to  the  credulous  laymen, 
came  out  of  Europe  before  France's 
collapse.  The  Washington  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Pasadena  Post  report- 
ed on  March  6,  1940:  "A  Luxembourg 
plant  selling  to  both  sides  is  jointly 
owned  by  Parisian  and  Berlin  bankers, 
including  members  of  the  Hitler  and 
Daladier  governments." 

In  May,  1941,  the  editor  of  Elec- 
tronics magazine  reported  that  "Ger- 
man manufacturing  firms  are  still  pay- 
ing Britain  for  the  patent  rights  on  cer- 
tain   war    machines,    and    English    firms 
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are  doing  the  same  for  the  German 
Reich." 

These  examples  are  but  small  fry, 
just  a  few  highlights  in  the  interna- 
tional game  of  supplying  your  poten- 
tial enemy  with  enough  chips  so  that 
you  can  have  a  nice  friendly  game 
called  war.  Only  your  soldiers  must 
not  think  of  it  that  way. 

The  fact  that  America  and  England 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  rearm- 
ing of  Germany  through  financial 
loans,  industrial  tools,  plans  and  pat- 
ents (TT.  9/41.  p8),  and  vital  natural 
resources  is  well  documented.  Many 
a  Luftwaffe  plane  is  powered  with 
An^erican  Pratt  and  Whitney  engines, 
is  guided  by  American  instruments, 
L  J  lands  on  English  Dunlop  tires. 
That's  very  good  business — but  hard 
to  reconcile  with  today's  cry  for  pa- 
triotism. 

PRE-WAR  SHIPMENTS 

The  stocking  up  of  Germany  with 
m.aterials  needed  for  the  present  war 
had  risen  to  quite  a  traffic  by  1938, 
the  year  before  war  was  declared. 
Boake  Carter  waxed  indignant  over 
this  in  his  column  of  July  10,  1939, 
printing  some  interesting  statistics: 

"All  the  noble  democrats  in  the 
world  have  been  wringing  their  hands 
and  denouncing  Germany  for  rearm- 
ing with  a  vast  war  machine.  Tables 
for  German  imports  for  1938  tell  a  sa- 
tirical story.  France  shipped  5,056,121 
tons  of  iron  ore  to  Germany.  Great 
Britain  shipped  32,055  tons  of  copper 
ore  to  Germany,  France  155,000  tons. 
Russia  shipped  60,924  tons  of  manga- 
nese ore;  British  India,  17,226;  South 
Africa,  268,044  tons.  Canada  ship- 
ped 13,368  tons  of  nickel  to  Germany. 
The  United  States  shipped  more  steel 
and  scrap  iron  to  Germany  in 
1938  than  any  other  nation  on  earth 
— 462,782  tons:  Britain  came  third 
with  117,816  tons,  Belgium  second 
with  244,842  tons  and  France  82,560. 

"So,  while  the  Governments  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  the  United  States 
work  themselves  into  a  lather  of 
phoney  moral  indignation,  stir  their 
peoples  to  a  war  psychosis  by  kidding 
them,  it  is  all  to  be  another  'holy  cru- 
sade for  righteousness,  peace  and  lib- 
erty' (!)  the  same  nations  busily  and 
kindly  provided  all  the  materials  for 
Hitler  to  build  his  tanks,  planes,  guns 
and  ships!" 

In    1939,   American   export  trade  to 


Europe  boomed  ahead  of  1938  by 
$82,000,000.  To  the  thirteen  'neutral' 
countries  bordering  Germany,  trade  in 
the  last  four  months  of  1939  (the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  war) 
jumped  50%  over  the  same  period 
in  1938  to  a  total  of  $208,000,000. 
The  goods  were  largely  iron,  steel,  oil, 
copper  and  chemicals.  During  this 
same  period  the  exports  to  the  Allies 
only  jumped  10%  to  a  total  of  $269,- 
000,000.     What  a  swell  record. 

WARTIME  SALES 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  record  of  the 
materials  which  America  sold  to  poten- 
tial enemies  during  the  first  year  after 
this  second  World  War  was  under 
way — in  1940.  When  formal  war  was 
declared  by  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  then  Italy,  the  U.  S.  State 
Department  was  forced  to  stop  the  di- 
rect flow  of  goods  to  the  'enemies  of 
democracy'  which  it  had  so  long  offi- 
cially overlooked.  As  a  neutral  na- 
tion we  stopped  the  direct  shipments. 
Most  people  believe  that,  therefore, 
our  potential  European  enemies  have 
received  no  more  supplies  from  the 
U.  S.     How  naive! 

The  U.  S.  has  continued  to  ship  to 
the  Axis  —  through  so-called  neutral 
countries.  The  Congressional  Record 
of  June  20,  1941  gives  a  nice  picture 
of  the  situation  in  1940.  Representa- 
tive John  M.  Coffee  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  made  a  speech  that  day  discuss- 
ing "shipments  of  war  supplies  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Axis  Powers 
or  their  affiliates." 

"The  President,"  he  said,  "has  elo- 
quently proclaimed  that  these  United 
States  are  the  arsenal  of  the  democra- 
cies. The  newspapers  are  full  of  sol- 
emn pronouncements  that  America  has 
embarked  upon  a  program  of  all-out 
aid  to  Britain.  .  .  . 

"But  the  cornucopia  of  plenty  which 
we  offer  without  stint  to  the  democra- 
cies has  sprung  many  leaks.  A  hun- 
dred gushing  rivulets  spurt  to  the  aid 
of  the  dictators." 

Then  he  gave  some  enlightening  sta- 
tistics: 

"Finland  is  just  across  the  Baltic  from 
Germany.  We  exported  to  Finland 
17,602,000  pounds  of  lard  in  1940, 
which  is  more  than  20  times  the 
amount  of  this  Item,  necessary  to  a 
war  program,  which  we  exported  to 
Finland    In    1939  when   it  was  fighting 


the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  this  lard 
goes  to  Germany,  which  is  notoriously 
short  of  fats.  We  exported  4,254,000 
pounds  of  tin  and  tin  plate  to  Finland 
in  1940,  over  three  times  the  amount 
we  exported  in  1939.  The  same  pro- 
portion obtains  In  motor  trucks:  3,1  14 
In  1940  as  contrasted  with  573  In  1939. 

"Portugal  does  a  brisk  business  with 
Italy  and  Germany.  Besides  shipping 
her  1,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  in 
1940,  we  exported  700  motor  trucks, 
and  35,000,000  pounds  of  tin  plate. 
These  products  readily  found  their  way 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Axis  nations. 

"Spain  enjoyed  a  nice  trade  with 
the  United  States  in  1940,  receiving 
four  and  one-half  million  barrels  of 
petroleum  products,  over  7,000,000 
pounds  of  paper  stock,  and  two  and 
one-half  million  bales  of  cotton,  which  ^| 
Is  15  times  the  amount  we  sold  Spain  ^ 
in  1939.  A  significant  item  is  that  we 
sold  Spain  three  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  of  tin  products  In  I  940  as  com- 
pared to  1939,  the  amount  being  20,- 
346,000  pounds.  In  1940  Uncle  Sam 
shipped  to  Spain  1,574,000  pounds  of 
toluene,  also  known  as  toluol.  This  is 
the  base  of  TNT,  the  dread  explosive. 
Significantly,  Spain  purchased  none  of 
this  from  our  country  in  1938  or  1939. 
Scrap  copper  was  generously  provided 
Spain  in  1940  to  the  tune  of  over  2,- 
000,000  pounds.  Where  does  it  go? 
I'll  give  you  two  guesses,  and  your  an- 
swer is  correct  both  times." 

AXIS-PARTNER  JAPAN  ^ 

More  familiar  to  Americans  than  this  ^ 
supplying  of  materials  to  the  European 
arm  of  the  Axis  is  the  disgraceful  two- 
faced  selling  to  Japan.  While  the  gul- 
lible U.  S.  public  has  been  donating 
funds  to  the  suffering  Chinese,  while 
the  U.  S.  State  Department  has  been 
lamenting  the  pitiable  position  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  and  roundly  scolding 
Japan  in  diplomatic  notes  for  its  ruth- 
less aggression,  a  lucrative  export  bus- 
iness has  been  going  on  across  the  Pa- 
cific. Scare  headlines  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  U.  S.  papers  for  lo  these 
many  years  about  the  imminent  war 
with  Japan  while  if,  at  any  time,  the 
U.  S.  had  stopped  selling  to  Japan  the 
potential  enemy  would  have  been 
stopped  cold — with  no  war,  no  diplo- 
matic notes.  And  China  would  have 
no  aggressor  on  its  hands.  What  are 
the  facts  in  this  case? 
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CHINA  FACES  JAPAN— AND  AMERICA 


A  LOAD  of  American  strap  iron  goes  aboard  ihe  Hcijn  Maru  3t 
Tarnma.  Jt^imcd  for  Chinj-i  la  Japan.  It  co"  for  bombi  and 
arlillery  lo  kill  and  maim  Chinese  who  are  .Iruggline  for  UftAam. 
Japan's  army  and  tupply  traint— "mechaniicd  in  ibe  U.S.A."— move 
into  Chidcie  Icrrilory  on  Amcrioun  (rucks.  All  ol  Japan'*  plane«~- 
lUc  be»I  rnme  from  the  U.S.~arc  powered  wilb  Ameriran  bieU 
oilanc  e'^olinc;  wiihoul  it  ibcy  could  not  operate.  And  AmeriM 


is  ilie  only  major  tourre  of  lupply  for  tuch  (a,olJnt^  in  the  world. 

Uh>  ire  we  lliut  ncMini:  China  with  our  retourte.?  It  it  beraute 
our  induMri.iU.i>  and  mar.utadurrr'.  are  greedy?  Not  nccc»»arily. 
They  naiurnlly  look  to  ibe  rederal  Bovernment  for  Guidance.  II  il  it 
wrong  lo  sell  ihe^e  eood>  to  Japan,  busincsimen  detl.ire.  Canerett 
should  make  ibir  dn  ioiun.  Il  J.  a  mailer  of  national  poliry. 

The  rea*on  wc  art  iiidircdl^  riebting  China  with 


that  loo  many  Ametitant  do  not  yel  know  ikc  fact*.  Ther  4o  nol 
rcaliw  that  mnre  of  Japan",  imported  war  maieriaU  were  "made  In 
the  MA.Kr  Ihan  in  the  re.l  o(  li.e  «<.fld  ...mbincd.  Civen  ihc  lacK 
Ihey  will  d.n.jnd  il.al  Ameri.a  cc^«:  l»  be  j  pinner  in  Japan*! 
aeereMion.  When  llul  ij  d.'iic,  Cun-rcu  mJI  ju.  The  duciiign  It 
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IIS  PARTNERSHIP  with  Japan  eocs  on  p: 
the  Amcrkan  people  do  not  (ully  rtralitr  thai  il 
Japan  i>  pultine  ihr  irlgBrr,  Milli  Amerira  Ina<l.. 
and  panly  bi-rause  many  Amerirans  do  not  LnoH 
make  Ilieir  will  known  cITeelivrly  in  Wn^hingion. 


Il  h  the  job  of  the  Ame 
■  ion  in  Japanese  Aggressi 
and  lo.  al  oreanioolions,  li 
..IihcCommiilueiojuiicr 


after  Janoary  26  when  o 


ei*c  people  th' 
.-demandinu 


■  necdi  the  tuppon  of  everyone  who  appreciates  thi 
e  of  takini;  America  out  ol  the  role  ol  arsenal  loi 
leeds  that  support  now.  Let  us  stop  arming  Japan 


ORDER  AND  DISTRIBUTE  WIDELY  COPIES  OF  THIS  lOLDER 


AMERICAN  scrap  iron — from  the  docks  of  Tacoma  to  the   bodies  of    Chinese     civilians.    A    graphic     presentation    of    the     facts    in     a 
circular  distributed   by  an  aroused  citizens'  committee.     Protests  by  the  thousands  have  flooded   Washington  complaining  of  America's 

selling  to  Japan — but  the  traffic  has  continued.    It's  good   business. 


Japan's  undeclared  war  on  China 
began  in  July,  1937.  From  then  on, 
denunciations  of  the  act  and  warnings 
that  the  U.  S.  regarded  the  aggres- 
sion with  "growing  seriousness"  flowed 
from  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Welles,  Ambassador-to- 
Japan  Grew,  Congressmen,  and  indig- 
nant U.  S.  citizens.  But  this,  the  rec- 
ord shows,  is  what  was  done: 

In  1938  America  supplied  Japan 
with  56  percent  of  its  total  imports — 
more  than  half.     This  Included: 

Copper     90.9% 

Scrap  iron  and  steel 90.4% 

Ferro-alloys 82.7% 

Aircraft  and  parts 76.9% 

Metal-working   machinery ..  67.1  % 
Petroleum    and    products.  .  65.6% 

Auto  parts  and  acces 64.7% 

As  the  war  closed  other  sources  to 
Japan,  its  imports  from  the  U.  S.  In- 
creased. Businessmen  were  happy  to 
oblige;  why  should  they  cut  the  throat 
of  their  third-best  foreign  customer? 
When  accused  of  selling   China   down 


the  river,  U.  S.  Business  replied:  "Go 
see  the  State  Department,  this  is  a 
matter  of  national  policy."  The  State 
Department,  U.  S.  foreign  business 
agent,  wrote  some  more  threatening 
diplomatic   notes  to  Japan. 

1940  rolled  around.  The  Japanese 
military  machine  was  making  fine  pro- 
gress in  carving  up  agricultural  China. 
America  was  making  fine  progress 
carving  up  the  profits  from  its  export 
business.  Some  totals  of  the  sales 
(from  the  June  20,  1941,  Congression- 
al Record  again)  look  pretty  when 
contrasted  with  the  several  million 
dead  in  China  whom  they  helped 
to   kill: 

"During  1940  the  United  States  ex- 
ported to  Japan: 

Rubber  scrap    5  1 ,000,000  lbs. 

Trucks     7,600 

Cotton     (bales)  32,300 

Artificial  abrasives  ..  10,700,000  lbs. 
Steel  rods  and  bars.  ,  254,09  1 ,000  lbs. 
Scrap  steel,  sheets,  rods 

and   tin   plate 367,000,000  lbs. 


Refined  and  scrap 

copper     24 1, 000, 000  lbs. 

Zinc   28,000,000  lbs. 

Nickel  and  monel 

metal   3,700,000  lbs. 

Borax   23,27  1 ,000  lbs. 

Carbon  black    I  7,663,000  lbs. 

"The  United  States  has  sold  to  Ja- 
pan 25,000,000  barrels  of  oil  per  year 
for  the  past  3  years.  .  .  Early  in  May 
(1941),  it  was  officially  announced  that 
one  American  and  one  British  oil  com- 
pany entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Japanese  Government  for  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  fields 
of  1,800,000  tons  of  petroleum  during 
the  ensuing  year  which  is  a  350%  in- 
crease over  the  amount  of  petroleum 
sold  by  the  same  companies  during 
the  preceding  year  to  Japan.  Mr. 
William  Farish,  of  Standard  of  New 
Jersey,  claims  this  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  our  State  Department." 

So,  our  President  says  to  Japan, 
'You  can't  have  so  much  gasoline  and 
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oil  from  America,'  and  then  the  State 
Department  OKs  a  deal  whereby 
American  and  British  oil  companies 
can  sell  their  oil  from  their  foreign 
holdings.  At  other  times  the  President 
has  made  a  big  flurry  about  embargo- 
ing high-test  gasoline  shipments,  etc., 
and  then  special  licenses  were  granted 
for  the  continued   shipments. 

This  makes  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Price  System  business:  American  gaso- 
line powering  American  designed  mo- 
tors in  Japanese  bombers  flying  over 
China  dropping  bombs  made  from 
American  scrap  metal — while  the 
American  government  threatens  war 
with  Japan  to  stop  the  ruthless  aggres- 
sion, and  loans  millions  of  dollars  to 
China — so  she  can  buy  supplies  here, 
too.    Very  pretty. 

AN  AMAZING  EXCUSE 

Just  about  as  amazing  as  the  fore- 
going statistics  is  the  profound  reason 
for  this  selling  to  the  enemy  as  mor- 
alized In  an  editorial  by  the  sedate 
New  York  TIMES.  This  famed  news- 
paper, bastion  of  reaction,  interpreted 
the  exchange  of  coke  and  iron  ore  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  early  in 
this  war  this  way: 

"If  war  itself  is  to  be  waged,  the  di- 
rect or  indirect  exchange  of  certain 
goods  between  the  belligerents  may 
sometimes  be  a  logical  corollary  to  its 
effective  prosecution." 

Even  the  reactionary  trade  maga- 
zine The  Iron  Age  couldn't  swallow  that. 
It  printed  the  above  sentence  from  the 
Times,  in  the  'Just  Between  Us  Two' 
department  of  its  January  18,  1940, 
issue,  with  the  remark: 

"It  is  all  too  deep  for  us.  Although 
moralizing  from  this  safe  spot  is  like 
hissing  a  show  you  are  attending  on 
an  Annie  Oakley,  the  sentence  does 
call  to  mind  the  probably  apocryphal 
story  about  a  minor  battle  fought 
years  ago  in  the  Orient.  One  side  sig- 
nalled It  was  out  of  ammunition.  The 
other  side  politely  halted,  divided  its 
ammunition  with  Its  foe,  and  the  fire 
began  again." 

Not  bad  at  all.  For,  basically,  it  Is 
only  a  difference  In  the  magnitude  be- 
tween this  quaint  tale  and  the  pres- 
ent-day world  traffic  in  materials  of 
war;  except  that,  today,  it's  on  a  pay- 
ing business  basis,  a  technique  of  the 
international    Price  System. 

When  there  are  profits  to  be  made, 
business  knows  no  enemies.      — F.  S. 
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NCREASING  evidence  that  the 
fight  for  trade  of  Britain  and 
America  is  a  losing  one  continues 
to  pile  up.  No,  this  is  not  a  predic- 
tion that  Hitler  will  win  the  war.  Who- 
ever wins  the  war,  it  seems  likely  that 
world  trade  and  world  commerce  will 
matter  less  and  less  as  time  goes  on. 
The  era  of  the  empires  of  trade  is  just 
about  over. 

Great  Britain  built  up  her  empire  on 
a  world  trade  basis.  She  imported 
raw  materials  from  the  six  continents, 
processed  them  and  sold  the  finished 
products  all  over  the  world.  In  later 
years,  America  followed  the  British 
lead  and  American-made  goods  were 
sold  in  every  country.  Still  later  Ger- 
many, before  the  first  world  war,  and 
Japan  after  It,  made  their  bids  for  for- 
eign trade  supremacy. 

MACHINERY  EXPORTED 

All  of  these  countries  have  been 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.  None  of  these  countries  was 
content  to  sell  just  consumer  goods, 
such  as  cloth,  kitchen  ware,  dyes,  toys 
— and  rifles.  Lured  on  by  the  will-o- 
the-wlsp  of  profits,  they  sold  the  ma- 
chines that  make  the  goods — mining 
machinery,  drill  presses,  lathes,  stamp- 
ing machines  and  rolling  mills,  etc. 
The  individual  firms  that  sold  these 
goods  made  money  for  the  year,  the 
decade,  even  the  half  century.  But 
they  were  destroying  their  country's 
prospects  of  foreign  trade  with  every 
piece  of  heavy  equipment  that  they 
sold. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
world  war  there  have  been  many  signs 
of  such  a  trend.  India,  for  example, 
used  to  import  almost  all  of  its  mod- 
ern products,  including  most  of  its  tex- 
tiles, from  England.  The  cotton  looms 
of  Manchester  worked   day  and   night 


Trend    Toward    Self-sufficiency 
Marks  Decline  of  World  Trade 

employing  vast  numbers  of  English 
workers.  In  fact,  Manchester  in  the 
50s  of  the  last  century  provided  Karl 
Marx  with  much  of  the  inspiration  for 
'Das  Kapltal.'  Today,  however,  India 
is  becoming  industrialized  and  pro- ^ 
duces  nearly  90  percent  of  its  war  ma-  ^ 
terlal. 

Australia,  once  entirely  dependent 
upon  English  imports  for  almost  every 
manufactured  article,  is  now  being 
hailed  as  the  arsenal  of  the  Allies  in 
the  Orient.  As  one  of  the  largest 
shipowners  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
Sir  Walter  Carpenter  of  Sidney,  Aus- 
tralia, said  this  year: 

"Never  again  will  Australia  depend 
on  the  outside  world.  Australia  is  be- 
coming a  self-sustaining  common- 
wealth of  the  first  order.  We  have 
plenty  of  coal  and  iron  there.  We  are 
producing  steel  at  one-half  the  cost  of 
production  in  England  and  we  are  en- 
tering upon  an  era  of  mass  produc- 
tion." ^ 

In   other   words,    Australia    will   pro-^ 
duce    her    own    industrial    goods — and 
another  great  source  of  sales  is  closed 
to  the  trading  nations. 

INCLUDES  MANY  COUNTRIES 

Canada  stands  in  a  similar  position. 
Since  the  second  world  war  started, 
her  already  quite  respectable  indus- 
tries, mostly  American  financed,  have 
been  considerably  increased;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  instead  of  being  a 
support  of  England's  foreign  trade  she 
has  become  a  real  threat  to  it.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  Canada  was  in- 
formed that  she  was  to  prepare  to 
manufacture  the  famous  Rolls-Royce 
airplane  engine.  The  plants  were 
built  but  the  blueprints  did  not  ar- 
rive from  England.  Investigation  dis- 
closed that  the  Rolls-Royce  company 
directors    had    refused    to    release   the 
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patent  rights  for  the  engine  for  fear 
that  the  Canadian  plants  might  be- 
conne  competitors  in  the  world  trade 
markets  after  the  war.  The  directors 
preferred  to  sabotage  the  defense  of 
Britain  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  los- 
ing their  monopoly  on  the  engine.  Only 
after  the  disaster  of  Dunkirk  was 
enough  pressure  applied  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  obtain  the  release 
of  these  blueprints.  After  the  war, 
Canada  will  not  be  the  market  for  for- 
eign goods  that  she  used  to  be.  She 
will  roll  her  own. 

Even  South  America  is  progressing 
toward  a  more  self-sufficient  society. 
Brazil  is  building  a  modern  steel  in- 
dustry with  complete  American-built 
mills,  is  growing  increasing  acreage  of 
cotton  in  a  world  already  overflowing 
with  the  staple.  Uruguay  and  other 
areas  of  South  America  are  following 
suit. 

Stuart  Chase,  in  The  Progressive, 
points  out  that  there  are  roughly  five 
ways  of  building  up  a  self-sufficient 
state  which  can  afford  largely  to  dis- 
pense with  foreign  trade.  These  are: 
"I.  By  building  up  home  industry.  For 
instance  the  new  Brazilian  steel  indus- 
try. 2.  By  growing  more  food  at 
home.  .  .  .  Scientific  agriculture  and 
agrobiology  are  doing  yeoman  service 
on  this  front.  3.  By  developing  new 
ways  to  make  old  products.  ...  4.  By 
developing  new  products  from  organic 
v/astes.  For  instance,  wool  out  of  skim 
milk  or  seaweed.  5.  By  developing  new 
products  from  minerals.  For  instance, 
rubber  out  of  petroleum." 

All  over  the  world,  especially  under 
the  lash  of  wartime  necessity,  these 
things  are  being  done.  So  it  Is  be- 
coming plain  that  no  matter  who  wins 
or  loses  this  war,  the  new,  largely 
self  -  contained  societies  that  will 
emerge  from  the  war  will  not  need 
much  foreign  trade.  Nations  who  live 
by  trade  can  expect  to  become  less 
important  and  less  powerful.  Nations 
with  abundant  resources  who  have 
paid  careful  attention  to  scientific  and 
technological  development  can  expect 
to  come  Into  their  own  as  the  leaders 
of  the  world.  America,  fortunately  is 
the  one  country  In  the  world  that  is 
most  fitted  for  such  a  way  of  life.  She 
can  confidently  expect  to  weather  the 
storm  of  war  and  emerge,  with  new 
technical  leadership,  to  assume  her  In- 
heritance of  peace,  security  and 
abundance. 


THE  JUDGE 

SAYS: 
'Not  Guilty' 


FOR  two  years  and  seven  months. 
Federal  Judge  Francis  Gordon 
Coffee  has  had  the  same  job; 
the  job  of  sifting  through  ream  after 
ream  of  dreary  testimony  to  decide, 
finally,  whether  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  is  guilty  of  monopoly 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  alumi- 
num. Last  month  the  sphinx  of  the 
federal  bench  spoke;  "Not  Guilty," 
said  Judge  Coffee. 

In  spite  of  Judge  Coffee's  forth- 
right decision,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice announced  that  it  would  carry  the 
bicker  to  the  Supreme  Court  where 
anything  may  happen.  Until  then, 
Alcoa  is  washed  white  as  the  driven 
snow  as  far  as  monopoly  charges  go. 

While  Alcoa  beat  a  government 
rap  last  month  there  was  also  evidence 
from  another  quarter  that  Alcoa  was 
rapping  the  government.  According 
to  hlugh  R.  Fulton,  counsel  for  the  Sen- 
ate committee  investigating  the  de- 
fense program,  Alcoa  succeeded  some 
time  ago  in  getting  a  contract  out  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones. 
The  contract  was  an  agreement  of  the 
government  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  new  plants  for  operation  by 
Alcoa.  This  contract,  says  Counsel 
Fulton,  sold  the  government  'down  the 
river.' 

Fulton  got  Jones  to  admit  that  even 
if  the  government  Is  forced  to  build 
the  plants — should  Alcoa  fail  to  do  so 
— it  will  still  have  to  pay  Alcoa 
the  sum  specified  in  the  contract,  $52,- 
000,000,  for  practically  nothing.  Fur- 
thermore, the  government  plants  will 
be  unable  to  obtain  bauxite,  the  ma- 
terial from  which  aluminum  Is  made, 
unless  It  accepts  Alcoa's  price  and 
terms! 

Further  admissions  by  Jones  Includ- 
ed the  interesting  information  that 
contracts  for  government  aid  for  two 
firms  to  compete  with  Alcoa,  Reynolds 
Metal  Company  and  Bohn  Aluminum 
and  Brass  Corporation,  were  still  un- 
signed by  Jesse  Jones  (TT.  6/41.  p8). 


Apparently,  Alcoa  has  the  Inside  track 
and  no  rivals  need  apply. 

Counsel  Fulton  suggested  that  one 
reason  for  this  preferential  treatment 
might  lie  in  the  fact  that  OPM's  alum- 
inum and  magnesium  section  is  oper- 
ated by  Arthur  H.  Bunker,  dollar-a- 
year  man.  While  serving  the  govern- 
ment in  this  capacity  Mr.  Bunker  con- 
tinues to  draw  a  $60,000-a-year  salary 
as  executive  vice  president  of  the  LeH- 
man  Corporation,  Wall  Street  invest- 
ment organization  which  Is- — guess — 
one  of  Alcoa's  principal  stockholders. 

And  so  it  goes.  Alcoa  holds  a  con- 
tract with  the  government  for  $52,- 
000,000  for  constructing  aluminum 
plants  which  it  doesn't  construct.  Its 
would-be  rivals  and  competitors  have 
contracts  pending  with  the  govern- 
ment that  gather  dust  on  Jesse  Jones' 
desk.  Alcoa  fails  to  construct  alumi- 
num plants  while  aluminum  is  desper- 
ately needed  for  American  defense, 
yet  only  Alcoa  seems  to  be  able  to  get 
full  OPM  cooperation.  But  It  Isn't  a 
monopoly.     Judge  Coffee  says  so. 


Red  Revolutionaries 
Invade  Manhattan 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  2) 

ingly  ready  for  communism.  The 
inevitable  economic  chaos  after  the 
war  will,  they  probably  surmise,  furnish 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  soviet- 
Ize  the  world.  In  America,  the  base 
for  this  effort  Is  now  being  prepared. 

While  this  story  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  definite  proof,  such  a  move 
would  be  well  within  the  traditions  of 
the  Russian  communistic  party.  The 
revelations  of  Jan  'Out  of  the  Night' 
Valtin  and  Ben  'I  Confess'  Gitlow  have 
Illustrated  how  communist  money  has 
been  poured  out  and  experts  have 
been  sent  in  the  attempt  to  communize 
America.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Comintern  seeks  to  estab- 
lish Itself  in  the  last  stable  nation  of 
major  importance  in  the  world. 

The  people  of  America  will  have 
no  patience  with  this  attempt  to  plant 
the  headquarters  of  an  alien  and  hos- 
tile social  theory  on  American  soil. 
Technocracy,  always  an  opponent  of 
all  alien  political  and  social  philoso- 
phies, borrows  an  old  American  slo- 
gan and  says  without  hesitation  or 
equivocation,  "Turn  the  rascals  out!" 
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NATION'S  HEALTH 
IS  GOV'T  CONCERN 

Free    Medical    Service    to    Rejected 
Draftees  may  Prove  Opening  Wedge 


N  object  lesson  more  than  ten 
years      old      has      apparently 


A 

#  %  seeped  through  American  gov- 
ernmental indifference.  Ever  since  the 
Soviet  government  began  the  great  na- 
tional athletic  program  that  revital- 
ized Russian  youth,  ever  since  Ger- 
many made  a  strong,  healthy  youth  a 
government  responsibility,  it  has  been 
painfully  clear  that  a  vigorous  young 
people  are  an  indispensable  resource 
for  making  modern  war.  Last  month. 
President  Roosevelt  surveyed  with  in- 
credulous horror  the  report  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Board  that  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  youth  is  physically 
unfit  for  military  service,  and  ordered 
a  vast  government  medical  and  dental 
program  to  rehabilitate  at  least  200,- 
000  of  the  1,000,000  young  men  al- 
ready rejected.  The  federal  govern- 
ment will  furnish  the  funds  for  provid- 
ing medical  and  dental  attention  to  20 
percent  of  the  rejected  selectees,  ac- 
cording to  the  President. 

Of  these  200,000  youths  who  are 
susceptible  to  rehabilitation,  188,000 
were  rejected  for  military  service  be- 
cause of  dental  defects,  the  President 
explained,  hie  emphasized  that  the  sit- 
uation is  a  very  serious  one  as  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ra- 
tio of  men  rejected  for  health  reasons 
reflects  the  poor  health  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.     (TT.    12/40.  plO) 

According  to  Army  medical  reports, 
the  main  causes  for  the  rejection  of 
recruits  are,  in  order  of  Importance: 
inadequate  teeth,  poor  eyesight,  and 
underweight  condition  as  a  result  of 
malnutrition.  Our  well  known  and  well 
ballyhooed  free  enterprise  system  has 
defeated  any  attempt  in  the  past  to 
make  the  nation's  health  a  govern- 
mental concern.  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  under  the  leadership 
of  its  mouthpiece,  Morris  Fishbein,  has 
consistently  opposed  any  attempt  to 
make  free  medical  attention  available 
on  any  large  scale. 

Probably  'too  little,'  we  may  hope 
not  'too  late' — the  President's  program 


provides  for  rehabilitating  enough  phy- 
sically unfit  draftees  to  build  up  our 
armies  to  strength.  But  it  will  not 
extend  to  the  millions  of  unfit  Ameri- 
cans who  are  over  draft  age.  It  will 
not  extend  to  the  millions  of  American 
children  who  are  under  draft  age,  to 
the    95    percent    of    American    school 


children  who  are  seriously  in  need  of 
dental  attention.  It  is  another  tem- 
porary expedient,  adopted  because 
any  attempt  to  really  do  the  job  and 
guarantee  American  health  would  un- 
dermine the  Price  System  business  of 
selling   private   medical    service. 

The  introduction  of  this  health  pro- 
gram, inadequate  though  it  may  be, 
will  nevertheless  prove  to  be  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge.  If  a  portion  of  our 
American  citizens  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  free  medical  service  then  that 
example  will  breed  demands  for  fur- 
ther free  medical  service  until  Tech- 
nocracy's program  for  adequate  health 
in  the  Technate  is  achieved. 


.  .  .  BECAUSE  they  failed  to  measure 
up  to  fourth-grade  educational  stand- 
ards, 100,000  men  out  of  the  two  mil- 
lion who  have  been  examined  to  date 
have  been  rejected  for  the  draft.  .  .  . 
IN  NAPOLEON'S  time,  one  man  mak- 
ing supplies  was  sufficient  for  each 
two  soldiers;  today  it  takes  18  men 
in  industry  to  maintain  one  soldier.  .  .  . 
A  RECENT  survey  conducted  by  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington  reveals 
that  there  are  more  British  in  our  na- 
tional capital  today  than  there  have 
been  at  any  time  since  1814,  when 
they  sacked  the  city.  ...  A  MAJOR- 
ITY of  student  editors  attending  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Intercollegiate  Press 
Association  convention  last  month  de- 
clared themselves  against  an  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  to  Europe  to 
aid  Great   Britain   and   Russia. 

.  .  .  THE  NUMBER  of  ships  known  to 
have  been  sunk  in  this  war  up  to  the 
end  of  last  month  exceeds  2,000,  ac- 
cording to  verified  records  of  the  As- 
sociated Press.  Averaging  two  and 
one-half  ships  a  day,  the  total  mer- 
chant and  naval  tonnage  sunk  repre- 
sents over  7,500,000  tons.  Britain  lost 
875;  Germany  and  Italy  250;  Sweden 
I  18;  Norway  225;  etc.  Oh  yes,  18,000 
lives  were  lost  and  9,000  persons  are 
missing. 

.  .  .  ACCIDENTS  in  U.  S.  homes  cost 
33,000  lives  during  the  past  year,  com- 


pared   with    only     16,500    in    industrial 

plants THERE  are  about  4,500,000 

tons  of  magnesium  in  a  cubic  mile  of 
sea  water.  .  .  .  THE  WPA  Writers 
Program  is  employing  some  2,300  per- 
sons. .  .  .  MERELY  to  handle  the  mil- 
lions of  additional  income  tax  returns 
under  the  new  tax  bill  it  is  estimated 
that  12,000  more  clerks  will  have  to 
be  installed  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

.  .  .  SHORTAGE  of  rubber  will  soon 
create  a  shortage  in  the  U.  S.  nipple 
supply,  it  was  asserted  last  month  by 
W.  B.  Mcintosh,  secretary  of  the  Pyra- 
mid Rubber  Co.  of  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
.  .  .  NEARLY  one  out  of  every  eight 
carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  sale 
in  unprocessed  form  finds  its  way  to 
the  markets  of  New  York  City,  says 
the  U.S.D.A.  This  averages  a  carload 
a  minute  for  the  daylight  time  of 
every  working  day  of  the  year.  .  .  . 
KING  Features  Syndicate  recently 
asked  for  a  definition  of  Technocracy 
in  Its  syndicated  Quiz. 

.  .  .  INCLUDED  In  a  "Notice  of  In- 
tention to  Chattel  Mortgage"  appear- 
ing in  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper  last 
month  was  "One  U.  S.  Flag  with  Pole." 
.  .  .  ANOTHER  Classified  ad  read: 
"$100  will  be  paid  to  anyone  for  infor- 
mation leading  to  a  steady  job  paying 
a  decent  salary.     Box  8361  I." 
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They  Say... 


Patriotism 

"Anti-trust  investigations  during  the 
past  year  have  shown  that  there  is  not 
an  organized  basic  industry  in  the 
U'nited  States  which  has  not  been  re- 
stricting production  by  some  device  or 
other  in  order  to  avoid  what  they  fear 
may  be  ruinous  overproduction  after 
the  war.  These  groups  have  been 
afraid  to  develop  new  production 
themselves  and   they   have   been   even 

•  more  afraid  to  let  others  develop  it. 
They  have  concealed  shortages  by 
OVER-OPTIMISTIC  predictions  about 
supplies." 

— Thurman  Arnold,  assistant  U.  S.  Attorney 
General  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
California    State    Bar    Association,    9/19/41. 


Star  Spangled  Anarchy 

"As  to  price  control,  I  think  that 
any  form  of  control  of  American  ac- 
tivities is  definitely  foreign  to  Ameri- 
can Ideals." 

— James  E.  McCarthy,  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  College  of  Commerce, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,    10/8/41. 


Strange  Bedfellows 

"A  certain  Englishman,  visiting  Italy 
in  1927,  shortly  after  the  English  gen- 
eral strike,  gave  an  interview  to  the 
press.  In  this  he  said:  'If  I  had  been 
born  an  Italian,  I  am  sure  I  would  have 
been  wholeheartedly  from  start  to  fin- 
ish with  Fascism's  triumphant  struggle 
against  the  bestial  appetites  and  pas- 
sions of  Lenin.  Fascism  has  proved  the 
necessary  antidote  to  the  Communist 
poison.  .  .  .  Anyone  could  see  that  he 
(Mussolini)  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
lasting  good  as  he  understood  it,  of 
the  Italian  people.  .  .  .'  [from  the  book. 
Men  of  Europe  by  Andre  Simone). 
The  name  of  the  Englishman  who  said 
all  this  was — Winston  Churchill." 
— Editorial,   Chicago    Daily    News,    9/27/41. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  appears  a  picture  of 
Winston  Churchill  shaking  hands  with  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to   London. 


Gratitude 

"Of  course,  America  just  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  us  lose.  Then  why  are  we 
cringing  about  help  which  Is  our  due, 
about  help  which  as  in  1916  takes  the 
place  of  real  fighting?" 

— William  J.  Brittain,  general  manager  of 
Everybody's  Magazine,  London,  England, 
10/11/41. 


A 


mericanism 


"Unlike  most  Presidential  hatchet 
men,  Kelly  [Mayor  of  Chicago]  has  no 
Interest  in  policy.  All  he  wants  from 
the  President  is  patronage,  hie  is  not 
In  politics  for  moral  reasons,  would  de- 
liver the  vote  for  cannibalism  if  he 
thought  cannibalism  would  win.  And 
the  President  listens  to  him  because 
he  knows  that  when  Kelly  advocates  a 
policy  Kelly  Is  thinking  of  votes,  not 
the  public  good — he  is  not  a  biased 
barometer  of  public  sentiment." 
— Time    magazine,    9/14/41. 


Yea  Verily 


"How  can  production  of  things  to 
be  destroyed,  exploded,  burned  up, 
sunk  in  the  ocean  or  sent  overseas  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  people  be  called 
an  increase  in  the  national  income?  It 
isn't.  It  is  a  dissipation  of  national 
wealth.  You  still  can't  lift  yourself  by 
your  own  bootstrings." 

— General   Hugh   S.  Johnson,   Los  Angeles   Ex- 
aminer,   10/25/41. 


Free  Press 

"We  have  an  outstanding  example 
in  an  experience  of  the  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  told  a  conference  of  news- 
paper women,  'I  think  all  goods  sold 
to  the  public  should  be  labeled  as  to 
their  grade  and  quality.  Without  this 
the  consumer  cannot  know  what  he  Is 
buying.' 

"The  newspaper  women  present  rep- 


resented most  of  the  newspapers  in 
America.  Every  one  of  them  sent  the 
story  out  and  they  reported  back  that 
the  story  had  been  100  percent  sup- 
pressed by  every  one  of  their  papers. 
That  Is  another  example  of  newspa- 
pers catering  to  the  desire  of  Business 
Enterprise  to  keep  consumers  unin- 
formed." 

— Robert       L.       Moffett,       Federation       News, 
10/4/41. 


Co 


mmon  oensc 


'Yes,  morale  grows  out  of  public 
opinion,  and  if  the  public  is  against 
a  shooting  war,  the  men  will  be  against 
it.  The  American  people  still  have 
some  common  sense,  and  this  is  what 
some  folks  mean  when  they  talk  about 
'bad   morale'   In  the  Army. 

'Nations  go  to  war  to  fight  for 
something  they  want  that  other  na- 
tions have  got,  and  nobody  in  Europe 
has  anything  we  want.  We  can  gain 
nothing  by  going  over  there  and  wast- 
ing lives.  If  we  give  our  machines  to 
armies  that  really  fight  h^Itler — rather 
than  to  those  who  don't,  as  we  have 
often  done  In  the  past — it's  a  wise 
strategy  and  may  keep  us  out  of 
war.'  " 

— A  Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Armored  Force,  as 
quoted  by  Edgar  Snow,  Sat.  Eve.  Post, 
10/25/41. 


Down  the  Drain 

"The  idea  that  this  titanic  struggle 
can  be  won  without  any  shedding  of 
American  blood  may  be  dismissed  by 
every  American  as  insane.  .  .  . 

"At  the  risk  of  appearing  ungrate- 
ful we  must  tell  Americans  our  view 
that  one  declaration  of  total  war  at 
this  juncture  against  Germany  would 
accomplish  more  for  victory  than  the 
delivery  of  3000  American  tanks  every 
month  to  Russia  and  ourselves  can  pos- 
sibly hope  to  do.  .  .  . 

"The  sooner  Americans  are  in  with 
the  Russians  and  ourselves,  mingling 
their  blood,  sweat  and  tears  in  the 
common  drain,  the  sooner  the  war  will 
be  won." 

•^Quoted    from    London    Daily    Sketch,    in    Los 
Angeles  Examiner,    10/14/41. 
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America  Enters  an 
Undeclared    Naval    War 


Misleadins  Version  of  the  Greer  Attack 
Evades  Citizen  Opposition  to  Naval  War 


LAST  month,  the  United  States  de- 
stroyer Kearney  limped  into  port 
with  I  I  of  its  crew  dead  and  10 
injured.  The  Kearney  had  been  tor- 
pedoed in  the  north  Atlantic  while 
on  patrol  duty.  As  the  slings  of  the 
hospital  detail  swung  the  wounded 
ashore,  the  watching  men  of  the  Kear- 
ney's crew  must  have  wondered  wheth- 
er this  toll  of  dead  and  wounded  was 
to  be  merely  the  first  of  a  tidal  wave 
of  blood  to  be  shed  by  Americans  in 
America's  participation  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

Others  beside  the  crew  of  the  Ker- 
ney  were  disturbed.  All  over  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms, 
Americans  were  wondering  just  how 
a  peace-loving  people  had  been  en- 
ticed into  participation  in  an  unde- 
clared naval  war  in  the  Atlantic.  Also, 
thinking  citizens  were  wondering  just 
how  the  trick  had  been  turned. 

PEOPLE  OPPOSE  WAR 

Ever  since  the  close  of  World  War 
One,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  educate  the  American 
people  as  to  the  economic  causes  and 
reasons  for  war.  Evidence  has  been 
produced  by  Congressional  investigat- 
ing committees  to  show  that  America 
was  propagandized  into  the  last  war 
to  protect  the  investments  of  a 
wealthy  American  minority.  Every 
proof  of  the  uselessness,  the  futility  of 
war  off  this  Continent  has  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  American  people.  By 
1939  it  looked  as  though  we  had  at 
last  learned  the  lesson  that  the  first 
American  president  tried  to  teach: 
that  wars  off  this  Continent  bring 
nothing  worth  having  to  this  country. 

Today,    in    1941,    the    overwhelming 


majority  of  the  American  people  are 
opposed  to  any  war  abroad  but  nev- 
ertheless we  are  now  involved  in  an 
undeclared  naval  war  in  the  Atlantic 
by  which  our  chances  of  active  total 
involvement  In  this  war  have  been  en- 
ormously increased.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  has  declared  that 
from  now  on,  American  warships  will 
shoot  on  sight  any  Axis  warships  sight- 
ed in  the  American  'defense'  zone  es- 
tablished off  Iceland  on  the  main  ship- 
ping route  to  England. 

The  American  people  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  aid  to  Britain. 
The  American  people,  by  all  the  polls 
and  expressions  of  opinion  on  record, 
are  overwhelmingly  against  Intervening 
activity  in  this  European  war.  The 
President  and  his  supporters  in  the 
government  have  apparently  not  been 
willing  to  Implement  this  mandate  of 
the  people.  They  have  attempted  by 
propaganda  and  insidious  suggestion 
to  entice  the  American  people  into 
giving  their  consent  to  a  foreign  ad- 
venture in  which  American  blood  and 
American  resources  would  have  to  be 
poured  out.  The  dead  of  the  Kear- 
ney and  the  imminent  peril  of  war  in 
which  America  stands  today  are  the 
direct  results  of  this  underhanded 
policy. 

It  has  already  been  charged  In  the 
public  press  that  the  Administration 
has  misrepresented  the  facts  of  the 
current  war  situation.  The  American 
people  cannot  be  forced  Into  an  un- 
desired  war.  They  must  be  persuad- 
ed in  some  way  to  forsake  their  man- 
date for  peace.  The  clearest  proof 
that  the  Administration  has  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  is  contained  in  the 
Incident  of  the  attack  on  the  destroy- 
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er  Greer,  September  4,  1941.  This 
Greer  incident  was  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministration as  a  horrible  example  of 
German  perfidy  with  which  to  justify 
the  launching  of  the  undeclared  naval 
war  against  Germany. 

On  September  II,  1941,  President 
Roosevelt  announced  to  the  world  that 
from  now  on,  American  naval  units 
would  shoot  on  sight  any  Axis  naval 
craft  found  in  the  American  defense 
zone  off  Iceland  and  Greenland.  As 
a  reason  for  this  extreme  step,  the 
President  advanced  the  cases  of  the 
sinking  of  several  American-owned 
ships.  One  of  these,  the  Pink  Star, 
was  armed  at  the  time  of  sinking,  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  Panama,  and  was  act- 
ually in  a  British  convoy  protected  by 
British    destroyers,    according    to   testl- 
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mony  of  a  crew  member.  The  main 
case  advanced,  however,  was  that  of 
the  Greer. 

Regarding  the  Greer  incident,  the 
President  said: 

"The  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States 
has  reported  to  me  that  on  the  morning  of 
September  4  the  United  States  destroyer 
Greer,  proceeding  in  full  daylight  toward  Ice- 
land, had  reached  a  point  southeast  of  Green- 
land. She  was  carrying  American  mail  to 
Iceland.  She  was  flying  the  American  flag. 
Her  identity  as  an  American  ship  was  unmis- 
takable. 

"She  was  then  and  there  attacked  by  a 
submarine.  Germany  admits  that  it  was  a 
German  submarine.  The  submarine  deliber- 
ately fired  a  torpedo  at  the  Greer  followed 
later  by  another  torpedo  attack.  In  spite  of 
what  Hitler's  propaganda  bureau  has  invented 


and  in  spite  of  what  any  American  obstruc- 
tionist organization  may  prefer  to  believe,  I 
tell  you  the  blunt  fact  that  the  German  sub- 
marine fired  first  upon  this  American  de- 
stroyer without  warning  and  with  deliberate 
design  to  sink  her  .  .  . 

"The  United  States  destroyer  when  attacked 
was  proceeding   on  a   legitimate  mission. 

"If  the  destroyer  was  visible  to  the  sub- 
marine when  the  torpedo  was  fired,  then  the 
attack  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  sink  a 
clearly  identified   American  warship. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  submarine  was 
beneath  the  surface  and,  with  the  aid  of  its 
listening  devices,  fired  in  the  direction  of 
the  American  destroyer  without  even  taking 
the  trouble  to  learn  its  identity — as  the  offi- 
cial German  communique  would  indicate — 
ihen  the  attack  was  even  more  outrageous. 
For  it  indicates  a  policy  of  indiscriminate  vio- 
lence against  any  vessel  sailing  the  seas — 
belligerent  or  nonbelligerent. 

"This   was    piracy — legally   and    morally." 

Thus  the  Greer  incident  according 
to  President  Roosevelt.  In  other 
words  the  public  was  asked  to  visual- 
ize the  destroyer  Greer  proceeding 
toward    Iceland,   loaded   with   mail  and 


minding  its  own  business.  Suddenly  a 
torpedo  streaks  toward  the  ship!  Then 
another  one!  Goaded  beyond  endur- 
ance at  this  wanton  attack,  this  pirati- 
cal raid  on  the  ship  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion, the  captain  of  the  Greer  orders 
a  depth  charge  attack.  Out  of  sheer 
hatred  and  the  lust  for  destruction, 
the  German  submarine  attacked  our 
peaceful  mail-carrying  warship.  Nat- 
urally, with  this  picture  in  their  minds, 
the  general  public  agreed  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  when  he  ennunciated 
the  "shoot  on  sight"  policy  in  the  At- 
lantic. 

What  actually  did  happen  off  Ice- 
land that  day  in  the  North  Atlantic? 
When  President  Roosevelt  spoke  to 
the  nation  and  told  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  attack  on  the  Greer,  the 
President's  word  was  the  only  author- 
ity that  could  be  consulted.  Today  we 
have  the  report  of  Admiral  Stark  made 
ast  month  to  the  Senate  Naval  Com- 
mittee. 

According  to  Admiral  Stark's  re- 
port, the  Greer  was  indeed  proceed- 
ing peacefully  toward  Iceland,  loaded 
with  mail.  But,  at  08:40  Greenwich 
Time,  it  received  a  radio  message  from 
a    British    patrol    plane,    reporting    that 
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AIRPOWER  for  the  fleet!  Four 
American  aircraft  carriers,  Lex- 
ington, Ranger,  Yorktown  and  En- 
terprise, carry  air  support  and 
protection  for  a  fleet  operating 
far  out  of  reach  of  land-based 
aircraft.       Official    photo   U.  S.   Navy. 
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a  German  submarine  was  running  sub- 
merged about  10  miles  directly  ahead. 

The  Greer  promptly  proceeded  to 
search  for  the  submarine,  and  at  09:20 
she  located  it,  directly  ahead,  by  her 
sound  equipment.  The  Greer  maneu- 
vered to  keep  the  submarine  ahead 
and  settled  down  to  trail  it.  While 
doing  this  she  broadcast  the  subma- 
rine's position  so  that  any  British  war- 
ship in  the  vicinity  might  be  warned 
and  take  action.  At  10:32  the  Brit- 
ish patrol  bomber,  which  was  still  fly- 
ing overhead,  dropped  four  depth 
bombs  on  the  submarine.  These  failed 
to  take  effect  and  at  10:52  the  Brit- 
ish bomber  flew  away. 

The  Greer  continued  to  trail  the 
submarine  until  12:48,  a  period  of  3 
hours  and  28  minutes.  At  12:40  a 
change  in  the  color  of  the  water  over 
the  submerged  submarine  and  a  swirl 
on  the  surface  indicated  that  the  sub- 
marine was  changing  course,  swinging 
around  in  a  circle.  At  12:48  the  crew 
of  the  Greer  saw  a  large  air  bubble 
break  surface  indicating  that  the  sub- 
marine had  fired  a  torpedo.  One 
minute  later  a  torpedo  track  crossed 
the  wake  of  the  Greer  about  1 00  yards 
astern.  At  12:56  the  Greer  attacked 
by  dropping  a  pattern  of  eight  depth 
charges.  Two  minutes  later  the  sub- 
marine fired  another  torpedo  which 
also  missed.  At  this  point  the  Greer 
lost  sound  contact  with  the  submarine. 
At  no  time,  reports  Admiral  Stark,  did 
the  Greer  sight  the  submarine's  peri- 
scope. 

Two  hours  and  twelve  minutes  after 
this,  the  Greer  located  the  same  sub- 
marine or  another  one.  The  Greer 
made  an  Immediate  depth  bomb  at- 
tack but  scored  no  visible  result.  The 
search  was  continued  until  19:40,  at 
which  time  the  destroyer  again  pro- 
ceeded  toward    Iceland. 

The  report  of  Admiral  Stark  shows 
clearly  that  the  destroyer  Greer,  far 
from  steaming  peacefully  toward  Ice- 
land, was  actually  helping  to  arrange 
the  destruction  of  the  German  sub- 
niarine  by  trailing  it  and  broadcasting 
its  position.  This  In  Itself  would  be 
some  justification  for  the  action  of 
the  German  submarine;  but,  further 
than  that,  the  evidence  of  Admiral 
Stark's  report  indicates  clearly  that  the 
submarine  commander  believed  that 
the  Greer  was  a  British  boat  when  the 
torpedo  was  fired. 

Let  us  consider  the  action  from  the 


point  of  view  of  the  submarine  com- 
mander. At  09:20,  or  a  few  minutes 
later,  the  German  sailor  operating  the 
sub's  underwater  listening  equipment 
must  have  reported  to  his  command- 
er that  he  had  picked  up  the  sound  of 
a  destroyer's  screws  following  them. 
We  can  deduce  this  because  at  09:20 
the  American  sailor  on  the  Greer  re- 
ported to  his  commander  that  he  could 
hear  the  screws  of  the  submarine.  The 
German  U-boat  commander  was  then 
faced  with  the  problem  of  discovering 
what  destroyer  was  trailing  them.  Was 
it  British  or  American?  The  sea  was 
smooth,  too  smooth  to  risk  putting  up 
a  periscope,  thus  giving  away  the  sub's 
position  to  a  possibly  hostile  ship. 

While  the  U-boat  captain  was  pon- 
dering this  problem  something  hap- 
pened that  answered  it — In  his  mind 
at  any  rate.  Four  depth  charges  ex- 
ploded in  the  water  near  his  ship. 
Lights  blinked  on  and  off,  men  were 
hurled  headlong  by  the  concussion, 
clutching  madly  at  stanchions  to  re- 
gain their  balance.  Only  a  British 
destroyer  would  be  depth-bombing 
them  in  these  waters!  The  depth 
charges  had  been  dropped  by  a  hover- 
ing British  bomber  but  the  submarine 
commander  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that. 

In  spite  of  the  attack,  the  subma- 
rine commander  made  no  attempt  to 


have  exposed  a  periscope  in  that 
smooth  sea  with  a  hostile  ship  that 
close  would  have  meant  almost 
certain  destruction.  Remember  that 
the  submarine  had  already  been 
bombed   once! 


"There    is   an   important   sense   in   which 

the     Government    is    distinct    from    the 

Administration.     One   is   perpetual,   the 

other    temporary    and    changeable.      A 

man    may    be    loyal    to   his    Government 

and   yet  oppose  the   peculiar   principles 

and    methods    of    the    Administration." 

— From    a    speech    by   Abraham    Lincoln. 

when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 

of     Representatives,    Jan.     12,     1848, 

criticizing    President    Polk    for    having 

provoked   the   Mexican   War. 


retaliate.  Instead  he  attempted  to 
escape.  For  more  than  three  hours 
the  submarine  fled  eastward  with  the 
Greer  sticking  grimly  on  its  trail.  Only 
when  it  appeared  impossible  to  shake 
the  pursuer  did  the  submarine  turn  and 
attack.  Firing  on  a  sound  bearing, 
at  the  sound  of  the  destroyer's  screws, 
the  submarine's  commander  attempted 
to  erase  what  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  was  a  hostile  British  warship. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  U-boat 
should  have  looked  before  It  fired.  To 


The  attack  on  the  Greer  occurred 
on  September  4.  A  week  later  the 
President  told  the  story  to  America. 
At  that  time  he  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  facts  contained  in 
the  report  of  Admiral  Stark.  But  he 
failed  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  Brit- 
ish plane  was  present  at  the  scene  of 
the  contact  between  Greer  and  sub- 
marine. He  failed  to  mention  that  the 
plane  bombed  the  submarine.  He 
failed  to  mention  that  the  Greer  had 
abandoned  her  mail  carrying  mission 
and  had  embarked  on  a  submarine 
hunt.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pres- 
ident lied  to  the  public  but  it  can  be 
said  that  he  suppressed  facts  and  sug- 
gested false  Implications.  His  entire 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  slanted 
to  give  the  American  people  a  picture 
of  a  wanton,  ruthless  aggression,  a  pic- 
ture that  was  false  and  misleading. 

One  other  possibility  comes  to 
mind.  That  is  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment withheld  the  facts  from  the 
President  until  after  his  speech  was 
delivered.  This  would  seem  to  be  un- 
likely. Whoever  was  responsible, 
someone  was  twisting  the  facts.  Some- 
one, high  up  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  was  willing  to  stir  up 
public  indignation  by  manufacturing 
a  'fake'  aggression,  a  typical  Hitler 
trick. 

Since  the  President's  'shoot  on 
sight'  order,  we  have  been  in  a  state 
of  undeclared,  but  nevertheless  actual, 
naval  war  with  Germany.  It  does  not 
require  the  discernment  of  a  great 
strategist  to  realize  that  our  chances 
of  being  involved  in  a  war  off  this 
Continent  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  our  naval  armed  assistance  to 
Great  Britain. 

Technocracy  advocates  the  policy 
of  aiding  Great  Britain  by  supplying 
her  with  arms  and  military  equipment. 
Technocracy  favors  this  policy  because 
it  constitutes  an  Insurance  against 
our  fighting  a  war  abroad,  off  this 
Continent.  When  we  go  beyond  be- 
ing the  supply  house  for  Britain,  when 
we  attempt  to  guarantee  the  safe  de- 
livery of  the  supplies  in  Britain,  then 
we  are  running   full   speed  toward  the 
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very   danger   of   war  that  we   seek   to 
avoid. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  speculate  as 
to  whether  the  Administration  and  its 
Price  System  supporters  are  correct  or 
•ncorrect  in  their  apparent  desire  to 
intervene  actively  in  the  European 
war.  The  point  to  be  stressed  is  that 
in  order  to  arouse  popular  support  for 
intervention,  the  President  was  willing 
to  misrepresent  the  facts  of  the  inci- 
dent on  which  he  based  his  announced 
reasons  for  naval  intervention.  The 
American  people  were  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  make  up  their  own  minds 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  ennunciated  its 
policy  on  the  war  question.  In  the 
A- 19  issue  of  TECHNOCRACY  can 
be  found  the  following  quotations: 
"The  governments  of  nations  declare 
wars  and  make  peace.  The  citizens 
of  nations  fight  the  wars  their  govern- 
ments declare  and  enjoy,  if  possible, 
the  benefits  of  the  peace  that  their 
governments  arrange.  The  government 
of  a  nation  decides  how  and  when 
the  people  of  a  nation  will  fight.  The 
people  of  a  nation  must  decide  what 
their  government  and  they  will  fight 
for." 

To  make  such  a  decision  the  citizens 
of  a  nation  nnust  have  the  facts.  Not 
just  some  of  the  facts  but  all  the  facts. 
And  when  the  decision  Is  made,  the 
individuals  that  make  up  the  personnel 
of  government  must  not  attempt  to 
change  that  decision  by  false  and  mis- 
leading propaganda. 

The  effort  of  the  Administration  to 
misrepresent  the  facts  in  the  Greer  in- 
cident sounds  a  very  grave  note  in 
this  crucial  period.  It  may  well  prove 
one  of  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  po- 
litical mistakes  that  Is  forcing  the 
abandonment  of  political  government 
in  North  America  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  Technate. 

—N.K.J. 


PreFabrication  Blocked 


FRONT  COVER 

The  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  at 
sea,  carries  out  the  job  for  which  she 
was  built;  furnishing  a  landing  field 
and  a  base  for  the  Fleet  air  arm 
thousands  of  miles  from  land.  Under 
the  protecting  canopy  of  planes  the 
U.  S.  battle  fleet  can  steam  on  through 
the  Pacific,  protecting  the  distant  coast 
of  America. 
Official    photograph    U.  S.    Navy 


ANOThHER  attempt  to  hold  back 
the  tide  of  technological 
^  change  was  chalked  up  last 
month  when  Sidney  hllllman  (labor's 
Man  Friday  in  the  OPM)  ruled  against 
government  acceptance  of  the  bid  of 
the  Currier  Lumber  Company  for  the 
construction  of  300  houses.  A  small 
matter,  but  the  principle  behind  It  has 
brought  columnists  and  editorial  writers 
from  all  over  the  country  into  the  fray. 
The  situation  came  about  in  this 
way:  The  Federal  Works  Administra- 
tion in  Washington  advertised  for  bids 
on  the  construction  of  300  houses.  The 
Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit 
submitted  a  bid  of  $979,000,  a  bid 
$431,000  lower  than  the  next  lowest 
bid. 

OPM  STYMIES  BID 

The  FWA  was  about  to  sign  the 
contract  when  Sidney  Hillman  object- 
ed. hHIs  objection  was  based  on  an 
A.  F.  of  L.  agreement  with  OPM 
whereby,  in  exchange  for  certain  con- 
cessions made  by  craft  workers,  aH 
government  building  activities  would 
be  held  to  A.  F.  of  L.  craft  type  of 
construction.  The  Currier  Lumber  Com- 
pany produces  prefabricated  houses 
which  largely  are  assembled  In  a  fac- 
tory and  put  together  on  building 
sites  without  the  services  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.'s  highly  paid  building- 
trades  specialists. 

The  FWA  chief,  John  Carmody, 
sought  a  ruling  from  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Department  ruled  that 
there  was  no  legal  basis  for  rejecting 
the  Currier  bid.  In  defiance  of  this 
ruling,  Hillman  declared  the  contract 
with   Currier  canceled. 

This  made  things  very  nice  for  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  whose  organization  has 
fought  prefabricated  housing  since  the 
defense  program  began.  However, 
when  Mr.  P.  J.  Currier  found  that  his 
bid — which  would  establish  the  princi- 
ple of  prefabricated  housing  and  also 
save  the  government  an  estimated 
half-million  dollars — was  going  to  be 
rejected,    he   got   into   the   game   per- 


OPM  and  A.  F.  L.  Stymie 
Prefabricated      Housing 

sonally.  He  charged  monopoly  con- 
spiracy by  the  OPM  and  threatened 
to  sue.  Since  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice ruling  found  that  no  legal  method 
existed  for  canceling  his  contract,  his 
suit  should  be  an  easy  victory.  If  car- 
ried to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  it  prob- 
ably would  have  to  be,  it  might  well 
be  another  of  the  great  historic  deci- 
sions that  help  from  time  to  time  to 
alter  the  course  of  the  country. 

For  Involved  in  this  case  is  the  whole 
issue  of  the  resistance  of  interested 
minorities  to  social  change.  Can  the 
building  of  quickly  constructed  houses 
on  a  mass  scale  for  house-hungry 
Americans  be  frustrated  and  blocked 
by  a  minority  of  well  organized  work- 
ers? If  so,  then  other  scientific  and 
technological  Inventions  are  subject  to 
the  attack  of  interested  groups.  The 
American  system  of  free  enterprise 
has  reached  its  deadend  street  where 
every  advance  In  living  standards  and 
easier  methods  of  production  tends  to 
destroy  jobs  and  Impoverish  Ameri- 
cans. Prefabricated  housing  can  make 
possible  the  housing  of  the  people  of 
this  Continent  in  up-to-the-minute  ma- 
chines for  living,  but,  under  this  Price 
System,  it  also  would  mean  ruin  and 
misery  for  the  carpenter,  the  plasterer, 
the  plumber,  the  tile  setter,  the  lath- 
er, the  painter  and  many  other  build- 
ing tradesmen  and  craftsmen.  Small 
wonder  that  with  this  fate  in  sight  they 
strive  to  hold  back  the  march  of 
progress. 

Under  this  Price  System,  no  matter 
which  way  the  case  of  the  Currier 
Company  and  prefabricated  housing 
Is  finally  decided,  some  group  is  going 
to  suffer.  In  the  long  run,  of  course, 
the  technique  of  prefabricated  housing 
will  replace  the  old,  slow,  hand-build- 
ing of  houses  by  craftsmen.  In  the  long 
run,  the  men  displaced  and  ruined  by 
such  a  change  will  find  security  in  an 
American  Technate.  But  in  the  mean- 
time there  will  be  plenty  of  human  suf- 
fering while  Americans  insist  on  con- 
tinuing their  attempts  to  fix  up  an  in- 
adequate, tottering  Price  System. 
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A  QUESTION  ANSWERED 


Technocracy  and  the  Press 


QUESTION 

Editors 

The  TECHNOCRAT 

One  question  I  should  like  to  have  answered  is  why  we 
don't  see  more  about  Technocracy  in  the  newspapers.  Here 
we  have  an  organization  that  claims  to  have  the  answer  to 
the  economic  difficulties  that  are  besetting  the  U.  S.  today 
and  yet  all  we  can  find  in  the  newspapers  is  who  captured 
what  in  Russia.  Is  Technocracy  being  deliberately  sup- 
pressed or  don't  American  editors  recognize  news  when  they 
see  it?  I  would  appreciate  having  your  Question  page  dis- 
cuss this. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.N. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ANSWER 

To:        R.  N.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Subj.:  Technocracy  and  the  Price  System  Press 

The  question  contained  in  your  letter  is  one  that  has  been 
asked  by  almost  every  person  who  ever  made  a  study  of 
Technocracy's  analysis  and  proposals.  It  does,  indeed,  seem 
peculiar  that  a  subject  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our  country 
and  our  people  should  suffer  such  a  newspaper  'black- 
out.' All  of  the  available  evidence  tends  to  indicate  that 
your  suspicion  is  correct,  that  Technocracy  is  being  deliber- 
ately suppressed  by  the  Price  System  press. 

As  an  example,  let  us  give  the  record  of  one  particular 
newspaper,  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  or  Illustrated  Daily 
News  as  it  was  called  in  1932.  Editor  Manchester  Boddy,  in 
his  column  'Views  of  the  News,'  first  introduced  the  subject 
of  Technocracy  to  the  public  of  .Los  Angeles  on  November 
29,  1932.  In  this  column,  Mr.  Boddy  announced  that  ma- 
terial on  Technocracy  was  appearing  in  Al  Smith's  maga- 
zine, The  New  Outlook,  and  advised  that  the  public  should 
investigate. 

In  his  column  the  following  day,  Mr.  Boddy  announced: 
"In  my  opinion.  Technocracy  is  the  biggest  story  since  the 
VV'orld  War!  .  .  .  The  Illustrated  Daily  News  believes  it  can 
render  no  greater  constructive  service  to  this  community 
than  to  print  exhaustive  news  and  comments  concerning 
Technocracy  —  the  biggest  story  since  the  War!  It  pro- 
poses to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  its  ability." 

For  the  next  month  or  so.  Technocracy  was  front  page 
stuff  in  the  Illustrated  Daily  News.  What  other  story  except 
war  can  boast  of  holding  the  front  page  that  long?  On 
December  2,    1932,   in   a   column   flanking   a   double-column- 


headline  explanation  of  Technocracy's  analysis.  Editor  Boddy 
proclaimed:  "As  you  will  learn,  in  the  news  on  this  page, 
Technocracy  comes  from  the  highest  and  most  reliable 
authority  in  the  United  States." 

Throughout  the  month  of  December  the  Daily  News  con- 
tinued to  print  Technocracy  as  front  page  stuff.  At  times, 
crowds  stood  in  line  to  get  the  latest  editions  of  the  Boddy 
paper  that  was  promising  a  new  life  to  Americans.  At  that 
time,  very  little  was  known  by  the  public  about  Technocracy's 
analysis  and  proposals,  but  that  didn't  stop  almost  everyone 
from  commenting  on  them.  Manchester  Boddy,  between 
writing  and  speaking  on  Technocracy,  was  calling  for  an  or- 
ganization drive  to  spread  the  word  far  and  wide.  "Organ- 
ize a  Technocracy  group  in  your  neighborhood,"  he  cried 
editorially  on  December  6,    1932. 

Other  Los  Angeles  papers  were  handling  the  story  care- 
fully. The  ultra-conservative  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  were  holding  aloof  until  a  little  more  in- 
formation came  through.  The  new  idea  looked  tempting, 
but  any  doctrine  that  promised  abundance  for  the  multi- 
tudes must  have  something  wrong  with  it. 

All  over  America,  prominent  figures  in  business  and  gov- 
ernment were  'giving  out'  with  opinions,  guesses,  and  hopes 
about  Technocracy.  In  New  York,  frenzied  photographers, 
spurred  on  by  promises  of  thumping  big  bonuses  to  the 
lucky  shutterbug,  were  camping  on  the  trail  of  Howard 
Scott  in  an  effort  to  get  a  picture  of  the  new  national  sen- 
sation. The  impurturbable  Mr.  Scott  sardonically  went 
his  way,  pointing  out  that  figures,  not  faces,  were  the  im- 
portant consideration  to  America  at  the  moment,  and  that 
the  only  figures  Technocracy  wanted  pictured  were  on 
charts. 

Throughout  December  and  the  first  half  of  January,  1933, 
the  Illustrated  Daily  News  continued  to  run  anywhere  from 
half  a  page  to  a  page  of  Technocracy  material  each  day. 
Little  of  this  material  emanated  from  Howard  Scott  and 
his  group,  then  occupying  borrowed  quarters  at  Columbia 
University.  Opinions  from  everyone  and  his  brother,  'fact- 
ual' articles  on  how  Technocracy  would  function,  and  notices 
of  the  meetings  of  various  would-be  Technocracy  societies 
filled  up  the  page.  For  lack  of  anything  better,  the  News 
was  running  Edward  Bellamy's  'Looking  Backward'  as  a  daily 
serial  with  a  running  comment  comparing  it  with  Techno- 
cracy's proposals.  It  was  smart  to  be  Technocratic.  Every- 
one was  getting  in  on  the  good  thing. 

Then — the  grand  climax  and  chorus!  On  January  9, 
1933,  Mr.  Manchester  Boddy  staged  a  gigantic  debate  with 
the  celebrated  liberal,  the  late  Lincoln  Steffens.  The  debate 
was  held  at  the  Philharmonic  auditorium,  Los  Angeles'  shrine 
of  'culture.'     The  house  was  packed. 
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SELECTIONS   FROM    THE    ILLUSTRATED    DAILY    NEWS,    DECEMBER    1932.     IT  WAS  SMART  TO  BE  TECHNOCRATIC 


The  question  to  be  debated  was — "Resolved:  Technocracy 
Presents  a  Basis  for  U'niimited  Prosperity."  Mr.  Lincoln 
Steffens  was  defending  the  negative.  Mr.  Boddy  appeared 
as  the  'expert'  on  Technocracy. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  at  Mr.  Boddy's  'expertness' 
on  such  a  difficult  subject  after  a  study  of  only  three  months. 
Mr.  Boddy  has  often  perfornned  even  more  difficult  feats. 
Some  two  and  a  half  years  later  he  appeared  as  an  'expert' 
on  Social  Credit  at  another  public  debate.  And  today, 
when  it  is  smart  to  be  informed  on  international  subjects, 
Mr.  Boddy  is  an  'expert'  on  the  European  war  and  makes 
newsreel  shorts  explaining  the  course  and  probable  future 
of  the  conflict. 

In  1933  it  was  smart  to  be  Technocratic.  So.  Mr.  Boddy 
was  able  to  proclaim  triumphantly,  "I  am  not  dwelling  in 
the  clouds  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Technocracy  is 
coming." 

And  again,  while  commenting  on  the  wave  of  writings 
and  criticisms  of  Technocracy  by  all  sorts  of  people  he  said, 
"I  prefer  to  interpret  Technocracy  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Howard  Scott  and  his  associates.  .  .  ." 

Howard  Scott  and  Technocracy  were  the  current  socially 
acceptable  topic. 

But,  then  a  rift  appeared  In  the  lute.  The  Illustrated 
Daily  News  had  always  considered  Technocracy  as  a  mech- 
anism for  scientific  reform,  a  cunning  device  whereby  the 
more  obvious  shortcomings  of  the  Price  System  would  be 
purged  away,  preserving  the  values  of  the  Price  System, 
the  advantages  of  the  Price  System  and  the  private  rackets 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Price  System.  The  Illustrated 
Daily  News  wanted  no  part  of  a  real  social  change.  They 
wanted  no  part  of  a  plan  or  an  organization  that  might  be 
unpopular  with  big  business,  big  politicians,  and  big 
advertisers. 

As  Manchester  Boddy  pointed  out:  "The  Daily  News,  first 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  tell  the  story  of  Tech- 
nocracy, took  its  position  that  President-elect  Roosevelt's 
'New  Deal'  was  based  on  the  facts  and  theories  of  Tech- 
nocracy."    Technocracy  would   have  to   play   ball   with   the 


Price   System   to   merit   the   continued    approbation    of   the 
Daily  News. 

On  January  13th,  1933,  Technocracy  served  notice  that  It 
did  not  intend  to  compromise  with  the  Price  System.  On 
that  date  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New  York  City,  before  an 
audience  representing  some  40  billion  dollars  of  capital, 
Howard  Scott  delivered  an  address  on  Technocracy,  ex- 
plaining the  place  and  effect  of  technology  in  the  modern 
world.  That  address  served  notice  on  the  many  groups  that 
had  attempted  to  attach  Technocracy  to  the  service  of  their 
particular  rackets  that  Technocracy  was  not  for  sale.  It 
served  notice  that  Technocracy  was  preparing  for  a  basic 
social  change  in  which  business,  finance  and  politics  would 
find  no  place. 

With  polished  irony,  Howard  Scott  predicted:  "So  it  has 
come  about  that  Technocracy,  in  the  full  blaze  of  world 
publicity,  will  experience  attempted  exploitation  by  those 
with  whom  it  has  and  can  have  nothing  in  common.  The 
politicians  and  debt  merchants  of  the  day  will  be  moved 
to  employ  Technocracy  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  a  new 
political  state;  they  may  even  go  so  far  that,  under  the 
color  of  Technocracy,  an  institutional  facism  will  be  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  dictatorial  prerequisites  of  the  incom- 
ing President.  This  and  many  other  efforts  will  be  made  to 
utilize  the  work  which  Technocracy  so  quietly  initiated,  but 
we,  ourselves,  will  consistently  maintain  the  position  from 
which  we  started — that  you  cannot  continue  to  do  certain 
things  on  this  Continent;  that  people  and  times  have 
changed;  and  that  any  decisive  move  toward  readjustment 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who  control  the  policies 
of  this  country." 

Before  the  representatives  of  the  interests  that  had  en- 
Joyed  uninterrupted  exploitation  of  America's  resources  for 
years,  he  warned:  "To  an  outside  observer  America  would 
appear  to  be  a  nation  that  Is  rapidly  sinking  to  greater 
social  instability  and  whose  leaders  lack  intelligence  to  of- 
fer us  more  than  soporifics  and  palliatives.  The  past  three 
years  have  brought  forth  nothing  genuinely  relevant  to  the 
situation    and,    if   this    barrenness    persists    for    another    ten 
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years,  we  are  due  for  one  of  the  gravest  social  readjust- 
ments that  this  country  has  ever  experienced." 

That  speech  at  the  hlotel  Pierre  was  an  unmistakable  noti- 
fication to  every  prominent  Price  System  chlseler,  financier 
and  politician  alike,  that  Technocracy  could  not  be  bought, 
■deceived  or  intimidated.  Only  one  tactic  remained  that 
might  defeat  it.  Perhaps  it  could  be  starved  to  death  with 
silence. 

We  do  not  know  what  instructions  were  given  or  who 
■gave  them — we  weren't  there.  But  we  can  guess.  At  any 
rate,  the  suddenness  with  which  action  was  taken  can  be 
■gauged  by  counting  the  number  of  stories  about  Techno- 
cracy that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1932,  there  were  15  Technocracy  stories  in  the  New 
York  Times.  In  January,  1933,  there  were  69,  surely  a  rec- 
■ord  of  some  kind!  In  the  middle  of  January,  the  hlotel 
Pierre  address  was  given.  In  February  there  were  only  I  I 
•stories.     In  March,  only   I.     The  bars  were  up. 

For  sudden  changes  of  policy,  however,  the  Daily  News 
set  up  a  record  all  its  own.  On  January  24,  1933,  the  Daily 
News  ran  the  story  of  a  reported  breakup  in  the  Techno- 
cracy organization.  Several  of  the  highly  placed  individuals 
"that  had  been  contributing  space  or  money  to  the  work  had 
■decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  part.  Technocracy  was 
■getting  too  hot. 

This  must  have  been  a  blow  to  Manchester  Boddy,  but 
his  recovery  was  swift  and  agile.  Wrote  he  in  genteel 
brushoff:  'Howard  Scott  will,  no  doubt,  continue  with  his 
followers  in  upholding  the  left  or  radical  wing  of  Techno- 
cracy. The  right  wing,  dedicated  to  sound  economic  plan- 
■ning,  conservative  enough  to  insure  action  under  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  will  be  headed  by  the  conservatives  of 
the  old  Scott  group.  The  Illustrated  Daily  News  welcomes 
the  advent  of  the  new  group." 

Note  the  emotion-loaded  connotation  of  the  quoted  ma- 
terial. "Howard  Scott  and  his  followers  .  .  .  upholding  the 
left  or  radical  wing  of  Technocracy.  ..."  In  other  words, 
the  public  was  expected  to  get  a  picture  of  Howard  Scott, 
unreliable,   dangerous,    radical,   with   a   little   group   of  wor- 
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shipers  advocating  weird  and  irresponsible  doctrines. 

Was  this  repudiation  of  Scott  and  Technocracy  the  result 
of  a  long  period  of  gradually  lessening  enthusiasm?  No,  it 
was  not.  On  the  day  before  this  repudiation  Manchester 
Boddy  was  crusading  in  his  column  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  denounce  Technocracy  as  an  at- 
tempted step  toward  dictatorship.  Said  Editor  Boddy: 
"Technocracy  tells  us  in  cold  scientific  language  what  is 
wrong  with  our  present  economic  system. 

"The  Times  may  feel  that  it  can  refute  scientific  diag- 
nosis by  calling  the  scientists  who  make  It  'arrogant,'  'ruth- 
less' and  'power  thirsty'  ...  it  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
such  tactics  have  been  employed  without  success  against 
every  progressive  step  In  the  history  of  the  human  race." 

On  January  24,  1933,  in  the  very  next  issue  of  his  paper, 
Editor  Boddy  employed  the  same  tactics  he  denounced  the 
Times  for  using  and  attempted  to  smear  Howard  Scott  and 
his  organization  as  radicals!  Surely  this  Is  one  of  the  quick- 
est switches  on  record! 

That  was  the  end  of  the  Illustrated  Dally  News'  interest 
in  Technocracy.  The  stories  quickly  petered  out.  From 
that  day  to  this,  Technocracy  has  had  little  space  in  the 
Daily  News,  or.  Indeed,  in  any  other  metropolitan  daily.  In 
1940  when  over  10,000  people  flocked  into  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  to  hear  Howard  Scott,  the  Daily  News  reported  the 
event  in  3I/2  column-inches  of  colorless  phrases.  At  the  same 
time  the  News  found  room  to  give  four  times  that  amount  of 
space  to  a  no-doubt  nationally  important  item  entitled 
"Lovelies  on  Wheels  Supplemented  at  Coming  Auto  Show," 
an  exciting  little  notice  that  chorus  girls  might  be  expected 
to  attend  the  Auto  show. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  never  had  the  support  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  United  States.  Technocracy  Inc.,  the  Organi- 
zation, has  grown  to  its  present  commanding  position  with- 
out this  support.  Technocracy  Inc.  today  doesn't  need  the 
support  of  the  Price  System  press.  The  silent  treatment  has 
failed  to  starve  it  out. 

In  the  near  future,  Technocracy  will  undoubtedly  be  again 
the  number  one  news  st-ory  In  America.  At  that  time  the 
newspapers  will  have  to  come  to  Technocracy  Inc.  for  the 
facts  with  which  to  spin  their  yarns.  For,  regardless  of  the 
catcalls  and  then  the  silence  of  the  Price  System  press, 
Technocracy  was  correct  in  Its  diagnosis  of  Price  System 
failure.  As  Howard  Scott  predicted  at  that  memorable 
Hotel   Pierre  address: 

"Thus  it  comes  about  that  Technocracy  is  not  greatly  con- 
cerned with  replying  to  its  critics.  It  does  not  have  to. 
Conditions  are  determining  the  rate  at  which  we  are  mov- 
ing: Technocracy  can  afford  to  work  and  wait;  no  other 
organization  on  this  Continent  can.  .  .  .  We  can  leave  it  at 
that,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  conditions  in  the  next  few 
years  will  decide  who  is  correct." 

The  results  of  that  decision  are  apparent  today  as  Tech- 
nocracy's predictions  of  coming  events  continue  to  be  ver- 
ified. More  and  more  Price  System  organizations  are  today 
admitting  the  collapse  of  Price  System  methods  and  tech- 
niques, the  approaching  dissolution  of  Price  System  opera- 
tion. The  press  may  be  silent  about  Technocracy  but  in  that 
silence  the  facts  of  America's  present  situation  speak  out 
more  loudly  than  words. 

Very  truly  yours. 
The  Editors  (N.K.J.) 
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ber  and    December,   this   'failure   as   a  ...   ,     ,      ^.,  ^  ,  .„   „   ,.         ^°''d   ^:+^^t'°"  /=   '+.  ^^^^^^  America. 

leader'    will    make    his    seventh    cross-  ^^'^  \f^  ^'^V ^^\^^'  f '  ^0         The  article  is  of  ma.or  strategical   im- 

country  speaking  tour  Including  sched-  ^^t      [    ''•^'       7         P°'-+^"ce.     Every  American  who  wants 

uled  stops  in  nine  major  Western  cities.  ^eiimgnam     ^  .  .  .  .  .  Nov  to  know  the  facts  about  America's  po- 

In  each  one  of  these  nine  cities  he  will  c      T       k,  '  "l^]!'  ^    ia         "^'°''   ""  ^^^  ^°'^^  ^""^^^  '^°''''^   '^^"^ 

be  welcomed  and  saluted  by  the  local  f^'^       '  : ^^°''-    q'    o'  on  o?         Technocracy  magazine,  A-2  I . 

,      ,.  r  ,1  .  ^      ,•        ,1  -^an  hrancisco Nov.  18,  19,  20,  2 1 

Sections  of  the  vast  Continental  organ-  p^^^^,^    ^^^_  24,  25,  26         WJ"    U    KA  T     . 

ization  that  he  has  built  up  without  3^^  ^.  Nov.  28, 29  30      '^■Snt  Maneuvers  lest 

subsidy,    without    political    favor,    and  iai  r\n-,Ac'/-r'  ■«■  II    •. 

.,,      V  4.U      L\        i  u  Los  Angeles    Dec.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  /         LommuniCatlOnS    UnitS 

without   the    help   ot    newspaper    pub-  wiiniiMiii^.anv/iia    wmta 

licity.       In     Los    Angeles    alone,     over  KJ<>w  Uc..»    «f    TFrHNOrRArV         f)  REPARING      themselves      for      any 

twenty  Sections  of  his  Organization  will  '^^^  '""«    ©^     I  IH.niN^^V.K/\V.7  ^   emergency,  military  or  civilian,  the 

pack  more  than  7000  people  into  the  q  uBLICATION  date  of  A-2  I  issue  ot         Communications  Staff  of  R.  .D   I  1833- 

Shrine   auditorium   to   hear  him   speak.  K  Technocracy    magazine,     published         II 834  Technocracy  Inc.,  held  two  field 

This  man  is  hloward  Scott,  Director-in-  ^^  Continental  Headquarters,  was  re-         maneuvers  In  the  past  two  months  to 
Chief  of  Technocracy,  Inc. 

His  subiect  this  vear  will  be     Ameri-  ALWAYS  photogenic  and  a  favorite  of  the  photographers,  some    I  1833-1  1834  Connmuni- 

.     ,^rr         ■        ■    A    1^  I      '  r  cations    Staff    officers    show    off    their     portable    generators    and     short-wave     radio    sets. 

ca  s  Uttensive.    Advance  releases  trom 

CHQ  indicate  that  Howard  Scott  will  ■^^^^^mmbb y V'  ''''■  i^ W^F^''Wf'''SKI!PpS9ISBSSMSXSf'^II^A'^ 

give  an  arresting   survey  of  American  ^^^^BH^^Pk^l^tf^i^^w'i^M^'^^^^^ 
total  defense  problems  and  a  withering 
criticism   of  the   sabotage   of  the   de- 
fense effort  that  is  hindering  it  today. 
Fearlessly    attacking    the    unAmerlcan 

elements  that  are  undermining  defense,  L'JmJfei^S^K^TTiiKlBK^i^K^  '^PWM^^'lO^  "MMWPi^'''Oi^^''^ 

he  points  out  that:  gjy jMSP'^ wE^^^^^^  ^^^Jr^J&^m^^^mi'^^W^' 

"Politics,    finance    and    industry    are  ■■    HHpEfl^Hp^  ^^Sw''^<Sm^k       v3^        M^^^^    .x»Mrjs-J'i 

showing   increasing   signs  of  their   ina-  |K.    ^^^tfl^^Bl     |j   t|^MM|K%^    wm  i-^*  jrf^g-  "  % 

bility  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Na-  ^•^I^^B.^Hl^H         JB  j  -^^^B    t  'jJa  y*f&S^-i      ■ 
tlon   in   a   manner  and   to   the   degree  '  '"^^ 

necessary  for  our  progressive  advance-  ^^_^   jy^^^^B^^HWWliA^H  ■  iWii^  iliill 

ment  toward  the  economic  stability  of  v^llil^^^^H  ^HHl^^n  ^P*!9!Plui'' 

all  of  our  people.     The  lack  of  planning  K^^I^^^^B  ^^^HilMNH|  WKt^SKtff^ 

and  design   in  our  national  operations  m^^mJmK^M'      ^B      B^l    ■     J  g  Sl^^. 

Is  endangering  not  only  our  entire  pro-  ^^    j  ~'^^^^B         ^^^""^KScSilisSl ^^«  i 

gram  of  defense  but  our  whole  nation-  ^     "II^^J^HpBl^P^^^'^^^  ^-i*- 

al  economy.  ^^^^^^^^^"^  ^ 

Every  American  who  wants  to  know  > 

what    is    being    done    for    and    to    his  ^ 
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test  their  mobile  equipment  and  to 
train  their  personnel.  The  first  of  the 
two  field  maneuvers  was  held  Septem- 
ber 21  in  the  hilly  country  between 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  the  sea. 

Assembled  at  an  improvised  Field 
Headquarters  for  the  maneuvers  was 
a  First  Aid  Car,  a  Field  Kitchen,  a 
Service  Car,  several  Sound  Cars,  Mo- 
torcycles equipped  with  portapaks, 
two  Mobile-radio  Cars  and  four  Gray 
Fleet  auxiliary  cars.  Power  was  pro- 
vided by  two  portable  gasoline  burn- 
ing power  generators  with  a  combined 
capacity  of    1000  watts. 

The  maneuvers  continued  until  a  late 
hour.  The  Los  Angeles  'Communica- 
tions Bulletin,'  in  reporting  the  night 
exercises,  says: 

"The  two  mobile-radio  cars  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  unspecified 
general  positions  each  about  one  mile 
from  Fh-IQ,  one  unit  proceeding  due 
east,  the  other  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion. Upon  arrival  at  positions  the 
units  then  became  'outpost  station' 
A  and  B  respectively.  Mobile  squads, 
incorporating  sound,  radio,  auto  and 
motorcycle  components,  were  then  as- 
signed to  the  'outpost  stations,'  and 
instructed  to  carry  out  orders  relayed 
from  FHQ  through  the  outposts.  As 
the  squads  maneuvered  in  their  as- 
signed territories  they  maintained  full 
radio  contact  with  their  key  stations. 
Full  reports  were  forwarded  from  out- 
posts to  FhlQ  every  few  moments.  As 
part  of  the  maneuvers  the  field  kitchen 


GROUP  of  the  I  1833-1  1834  Communi- 
cations personnel  on  night  maneuvers 
last    month. 

and  first  aid  cars  carried  out  supply 
operations  to  each  outpost  and  squad. 
The  fair  sex  aided  in  these  tactic? 
(The  girls  will  be  Instrumental  in  build- 
ing up  the  commissary  and  medical 
features  of  the  mobile  Communica- 
tions service.)" 

The  second  maneuver  was  held 
October  19  in  the  rugged  Palos  Verdes 
Hills,  west  of  San  Pedro.  This  man- 
euver was  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  new  field  telephone 
eqlupment,  designed  and  built  by 
members  of  the  staff.  At  1 :30  p.m. 
an  emergency  Field  Headquarters  was 
set  up  In  the  shelter  of  a  giant  wa- 
tertank  and  telephone  lines  were  reeled 
out  to  distant  outpost  stations.  Three 
of  these  posts  were  established  under 
Captains  Reynolds,  King  and  Barnes. 
The  field  telephones  were  found  to 
work  very  satisfactorily. 


INFORMAL    shot    of    the    Disabled    Veterans    of    the    World    War    Volunteer    band    which 
supplied    the    musical    program    at    a    recent   Technocracy    picnic    in    Arcadia. 


• 


SERVICE  CAR  used  on  the  maneuvers, 
showing  the  portable  500-watt  genera- 
tors, telephone  cable  and  equipment. 
This  official  gray,  panelled  truck  was  an 
indispensable   unit. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE- 
MENT. CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE   ACTS   OF   CONGRESS   OF   AUGUST 
24.    1912,   AND   MARCH   3.    I?33 

Of  the  TECHNOCRAT,  published  monthly  at 
Los   Angeles,    Calif.,    for    September,    1941. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
COUNTY  OF   LOS  ANGELES       ss. 

Before  me, a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Fred  Swan,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Editor  of  The  TECHNOCRAT,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  own- 
ership, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher,  R.D.  1 1833-1 1834. 
Technocracy  Inc.;  Editor,  Fred  Swan;  Manag- 
ing Editor,  none;  Business  Manager,  Erwin  L. 
Winter,  all  with  addresses  at  1007  So.  Grand 
Ave.,    Los  Angeles,  California. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ration, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  hold- 
ing one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,   must  be  given.) 

R.D.  1 1833-11834,  Technocracy  Inc.,  1007  So. 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  Calif.,  which  is  a 
Regional  Division  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Conti- 
nental Headquarters,  155  East  44th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-profit,  membership 
organization,  with  no  stock  or  stockholders. 

The  officers  of  R.D.  1 1833-11834,  Technocracy 
Inc.,  are:  A.  H.  Swan,  Director;  Earl  Clegg, 
Chief-of-Staff;  Harriet  Moore,  Secretary;  E.  L. 
Winter,  Treasurer;  Harold  Derek,  Chairman 
Organization  Council;  Joe  Taylor,  Governor  of 
Research;  Norman  McFaddan,  Governor  of 
Education;  Jessie  Sargent,  Governor  of  Fi- 
nance; Claude  Heck,  Governor  of  Public 
Speaking;  Roger  Radeke,  Governor  of  Publi- 
cations; Russell  Hodgkins,  Special  Governor; 
all  with  addresses  at  1007  So.  Grand  Avenue, 
Los    Angeles,    California. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
I  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are   none,   so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders.  If  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  se- 
curities than  as  so  stated   by  him. 

FRED  SWAN. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day    of    September,    1941. 

(SEAL)  Jeanne    Hargrove. 

(My   commission   expires   May  29,    1945.) 
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WITH  THE  EDITORS 


MATERIAL  SHORTAGES 
MOLD  AMERICAN  MIND 

'Business  as  usual'  is  out!  If  that 
fact  is  not  yet  recognized  by  all  Amer- 
icans, the  indications  are  that  it  will 
be,  soon.  For  next  year,  unless  the 
experts  are  wrong,  shortages  are 
scheduled  to  develop  that  will  leave 
little  indeed  of  essential  minerals  for 
civilian  uses.  Total  defense  is  just  a 
word  today  to  many  people  but  by 
next  year  it  will  probably  prove  to  be 
a  grim  reality. 

The  November  28  issue  of  United 
States  News  carried  some  very  reveal- 
ing statistics  on  the  available  future 
supplies  of  basic  and  essential  raw 
materials.  For  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  1942  production  of  steel  will 
actually  be  less  than  that  of  1941;  83,- 
000,000  tons  will  be  produced  as 
against  84,000,000  in  1941.  At  the 
same  time,  the  demand  for  steel  for 
armaments  is  expected  to  rise  from  a 
mere  10,000,000  tons  in  1941  to  an 
officially  estimated  35,000,000  tons  in 
1942.  This  will  leave  only  about  48,- 
000,000  tons  for  non-armament  use, 
or  6,000,000  tons  less  than  the  average 
demand  In  the  years  1936,  1937  and 
1939.  And  1942  will  be  a  boom  year! 
Demands  for  steel  will  go  to  an  all- 
time  high  and  civilian  industry  will 
have  to  pull  in  its  belt. 

Copper  is  another  vital  metal  that 
will  be  very  short  next  year.  The  prob- 
able supply  will  be  about  1,650,000 
tons.  The  defense  industries  and  the 
absolutely  essential  civilian  demand 
will  take  about   1,300,000  tons,  leaving 


350,000  tons  to  fill  a  demand  of  1 ,100,- 
000  tons  from  the  rest  of  civilian  in- 
dustry.    Pretty  tough. 

Aluminum  supplies  for  1942  will  run 
around  1,000,000,000  pounds.  De- 
fense demands  will  take  almost  all  of 
this.  Magnesium  supplies  will  amount  to 
around  150,000,000  pounds.  The  de- 
fense industries  will  take  all  of  this  too. 
Tungsten  supplies  will  stack  up  to  about 
23,000  tons  with  defense  demands  at 
25,000  tons.  No  luck  for  civilian  de- 
mands here  either. 

Zinc  presents  a  little  better  picture, 
but  not  much  better.  Probable  zinc 
supplies  for  1942  are  estimated  at 
around  975,000  tons  with  defense  in- 
dustries requiring  about  400,000  tons. 
That  leaves  only  575,000  tons  to  fill  a 
civilian  demand  estimated  at  1,100,- 
000  tons. 

A   POWERFUL   LEVER 

In  other  words,  the  civilian  belt  will 
be  drawn  closer  next  year  and  the  ci- 
vilian standard  of  living  will  have  to 
be  temporarily  curtailed  to  forward 
the  American  defense  effort.  And  this 
curtailment,  unavoidable  if  the  nation- 
al safety  is  to  be  assured,  will  act  as 
a  powerful  lever  to  move  the  Ameri- 
can economy  further  away  from  a  price 
and  business  basis. 

With  the  curtailment  of  civilian  pro- 
duction will  come  the  curtailment  of 
profitable  business  and,  more  import- 
ant still,  the  curtailment  of  the  prestige 
of  profitable  business.  The  successful 
salesman  or  financier  will  receive  less 
and  less  approval  and  acclaim.  The 
emphasis  will  Inevitably  shift  away  from 


profitable  business  as  an  occupation 
and  a  career  and  toward  national 
service  for  the  common  defense.  At 
last,  a  solid  economic  basis  is  being 
laid  for  a  common  unity  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

As  with  all  really  basic  changes,  this 
one  Is  being  dictated  by  conditions,  by 
the  march  of  events  ushered  in  by  the 
war.  The  demands  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram dictate  that  private  business  and 
private  initiative  shall  give  way  to  a 
new  form  of  national  operation  In 
which  the  government  shall  administer 
and  control  all  flow  lines  and  all  pro- 
ductive operations.  Ultimately,  a  total 
conscription  of  all  productive  facili- 
ties, all  wealth,  and  all  national  man- 
power will  prove  necessary  for  victory. 
The  present  shortages  In  essential  min- 
erals are  signposts  that  point  at  once 
to  the  failure  of  'business  as  usual'  to 
solve  the  defense  program  and  to  the 
necessity  for  the  technical  Integration 
of  this  Continent  if  America  is  to  be 
successfully  defended  and  European 
fascism  defeated. 

And  when  the  struggle  Is  over,  shall 
we  go  back  to  the  days  that  are  gone? 
Will  our  economy  be  able  to  hand  back 
America  to  business  chiseling,  to  plan- 
ned scarcity?  Not  likely.  When  the 
interferences  of  private  business  and 
partisan  chiseling  are  removed  under 
the  pressure  of  defense  demands  they 
will  be  removed  for  good.  The  same 
technical  processes  that  organized  the 
production  for  war  will  then  be  able  to 
organize  -the  production  for  the 
abundance  that  peace  will  make  pos- 
sible. So  the  present-day  shortages 
and  curtailments  are  actually  fighting 
the  battle  for  the  abundance  and  se- 
curity to  come.  They  are  helping  to 
mold  the  American  mind,  to  create  an 
America  worth  defending  today  and 
worth  living  in  tomorrow.       — N.K.J. 
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AMERICAN  Rubber 


for  A 


merica  s 


Def 


ense 


America    Need    Not  Depend  Upon 
The   Far   East  for  its   Rubber 


RUBBER  Is  indispensable  in  America 
today.  We  nnust  have  it;  our  in- 
dustries need  it,  we  drive  33,- 
000,000  automobiles  on  it,  our  army 
rolls  on  It,  and  our  airplanes  land  and 
take  off  on  rubber.  With  the  world 
once  again  fighting  a  war  on  an  inter- 
national scale,  the  important  question 
of  "Where  does  It  come  from?"  has 
suddenly  become  serious.  And  the 
answer,  the  average  citizen  Is  finding 
out,  is  the  same  as  with  so  many  other 
vital  materials  for  living  and  for  de- 
fense: "From  foreign  countries  either 
In  the  war  or  endangered  by  It."  How- 
ever, like  so  many  other  materials  now 
urgently  listed  as  'strategic,'  rubber, 
too,  can  be  plentifully  produced  in 
America — secure  from  the  ravages  of 
war  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

At  one  time  Brazil  produced  nearly 
100  percent  of  the  world's  rubber  from 
wild  rubber  trees  scattered  through 
the  jungle.  However,  in  1876  Henry 
Wickham,  a  British  planter,  slipped  out 
of  Brazil  with  a  half  ton  of  rubber  seeds 
and  took  them  to  London.  From  the 
2,000  seeds  which  germinated,  the 
British  and  Dutch  have  developed  nine 
million  acres  of  rubber  plantations  in 
the  East  Indies — and  have  captured  97 
percent  of  the  world  trade.  Production 
quotas,  sales,  and  world  prices  are  now 
regulated  by  their  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Regulation  Committee. 

The  United  States  uses  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  rubber  output,  but, 
as  with  tin  (TT.  8/41.  p  4),  America 
finds  itself  depending  upon  buying  li 
from  foreign  sources. 

But  the  situation  is  changing.  To- 
day's  national   emergency  and   all-out 


ABOVE:     A   mature   guayule   rubber   plant. 

RIGHT:  the  native  American  desert  shrub 
after  two  years  of  cultivation,  at  Salinas, 
California.  Guayule  contains  more  rubber 
per  pound  than  any  other  plant. 


defense-production  effort  are  forcing 
America  to  think  fast  about  its  own  se- 
curity, about  finding  new  sources  for 
the  vital  materials  for  which  America 
has  been  depending  upon  foreign 
countries.     Rubber  Is  no  exception. 

There  are  three  ways  for  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  make  itself  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
rubber. 

ONE:  develop  our  own  rubber  tree 


plantations  on  a  large  scale; 

TWO:  erect  vast  industrial  plants 
and  increase  synthetic  'rubber'  produc- 
tion; 

THREE:  develop  great  mechanized 
farms  and  raise  guayule,  the  native 
American  desert  rubber  plant. 

Probably  the  best  way  would  be  to 
proceed  In  all  three  directions  at 
once,  for  each  way  has  Its  own  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.     Fortunately 
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ABOVE:  Guayule  seedlings  a  couple  of  monihs 
old  at  the  Salinas  nursery.  RIGHT:  Mechani- 
cally topping  8-month-old  seedlings  before 
transplanting    them    to    larger    fields    to    grow. 


for  America,  that  is  exactly  what  is  be- 
ginning to  be  done.  For,  we  are  pay- 
ing more  to  import  rubber  than  any 
other  commodity,  and  the  war  is 
threatening  our  present  sources  of  it. 
And  our  stocks  on  hand  equal  only 
eight  months  consumption. 

Experienced  rubber  plantation  men 
will  tell  you  that  the  way  to  produce 
our  own  rubber  is  to  grow  rubber  trees. 
That's  the  traditional  way.  But  it  takes 
seven  years  to  bring  a  rubber  tree  in- 
to bearing — and  the  trees  need  a 
mean  temperature  of  72  degrees  and 
a  yearly  rainfall  of  80  inches,  plus  good 
soil.  However,  these  are  just  difficul- 
ties, and  rubber  exploration  parties 
sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  already  combing  South 
and  Central  America  for  suitable  sites 
for  rubber  culture.  Reports  already 
indicate  that  this  Hemisphere  has  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  capable  of  grow- 
ing rubber — several  times  as  much  land 
as  is  planted  to  rubber  in  the  Middle 
East.  Even  so,  the  proper  land  and 
conditions  will  be  of  no  use  unless  U.  S. 
plant  scientists  can  find  a  tough  rubber 
plant  which  can  resist  the  leaf  blight 
which  has  ruined  so  many  Western 
plantations  in  the  past.  This,  they  have 
done — and  they  are  busier  at  it  now 
than  ever  before.  Twenty-five  years  of 
careful  selection  has  resulted  in  a  stock 
which  is  disease  resistant  and  should 
produce  six  times  the  350  pounds  of 
rubber  per  acre  which  is  the  average 
in  the  Far  East. 

So  it  appears  that,  in  the  long  run, 
America  will  have  a  new,  large  source 
of  tree   rubber  close  at  hand.     There 


is  the  second  source  of  rubber,  how- 
ever, which  is  both  efficient  and  neces- 
sary: rubber  made  from  abundant 
chemicals. 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER 

Synthetic  rubber — which  really  isn't 
chemically  a  rubber  at  all,  but  a  new 
substance  with  properties  similar  to 
those  of  rubber — has  only  been  com- 
mercially developed  in  the  U.  S.  in  the 
past  few  years.  Although  a  newcomer, 
it  already  is  indispensable  with  useful 
properties  not  found  in  natural  rubber. 

Synthetic  rubber  experts  strongly 
claim  that  all  U.  S.  rubber  needs  could 
be  supplied  by  expanded  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  in  giant  chemical 
factories.  They  have  plenty  of  facts 
to  back  their  claims.  Let's  consider 
a  few  of  them. 

Instead  of  reaping  rubber  from  on 
top  of  the  ground,  synthetic  rubber 
men  have  gone  below  ground  for  their 
raw  materials.  They  have  called  upon 
versatile  petroleum,  coal,  limestone  and 
butane  gas  to  supply  the  necessary 
molecules  which  they  could  rearrange 
to  form  a  tough  substance  we  calJ 
rubber. 

In  World  War  One,  Germany  made 
solid  truck  tires  of  the  synthetic;  and  in 
this  war  most  of  her  army  trucks,  ar- 
mored cars,  gun  carriages  and  motor- 
cycles ride  on  a  synthetic  rubber  they 
call    Buna    (from    coal    and    limestone). 


American  industry  now  has  a  flying 
start  to  surpass  all  the  world  in  artificial 
rubber  production. 

Butyl  rubber  output  (polymerization 
of  petroleum)  is  well  under  way  by 
Standard  Oil  and  Firestone.  Auto  tires 
made  of  it  last  three  times  longer  than 
those  made  of  natural  rubber.  Re- 
garding possibilities  for  expansion  of 
production,  Dr.  Gustave  Egloff,  a  U.  S. 
synthetic  rubber  expert,  made  some 
glowing  statements  early  this  year: 

"Our  present  consumption  rate  of 
natural  rubber  in  the  United  States  is  ^^ 
one  billion  200  million  pounds  a  year.  ^H 
The  oil  industry  could  supply  the  raw 
material  to  produce  butadiene  and  sty- 
rene,  which  can  be  acted  upon  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  rubber  at  the  rate  of 
85  billion  pounds  a  year,  without  less- 
ening the  production — mark  you — of 
any  of  the  other  products  required  for 
peacetime  or  national  defense  needs. 
.  .  .  Plants  can  be  built  in  a  year's  time 
to  supply  our  total  national  require- 
ments, at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  200 
million  dollars." 

Thus,  our  rubber  needs,  according  to 
Dr.  Egloff,  can  be  supplied  virtually  as 
a  by-product  of  the  petroleum  industry 
— at  a  price  small  indeed  in  the  light 
of  today's  defense  expenditures. 

Neoprene  is  a  duPont  product  from 
coal  and  limestone,  and  has  for  many 
years  filled  a  specific  need  in  industry. 
It   is   highly   resistant  to   gasoline,   oil, 
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chemicals,  heat,  cold,  etc.  Thiokol  is 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.'s  contribution. 
Ir  resists  chemical  deterioration  well 
and  is  insoluble  in  usual  solvents,  is 
used  as  the  self-sealing  rubber  in  fuel 
tanks  of  military  airplanes.  It  has  been 
figured  theoretically  that  if  the  New 
Jersey  Thiakol  plant  were  expanded  to 
an  acre  in  extent  and  operated  at  100 
percent  of  capacity  it  could  produce 
twice  as  much  rubber  as  the  present 
world  acreage  of  cultivated  rubber 
trees. 

Ameripol  was  brought  out  last  year 
by  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  It  is  derived 
from  petroleum,  is  already  being  used 
in  making  long-wearing  tires.  Other 
useful  synthetic  rubbers,  too,  are  in 
production. 

Cleverly  symbolizing  the  part  domes- 
tic sources  of  rubber  are  likely  to  play 
in  the  near  future  was  the  little  demon- 
stration Goodrich's  president  John 
Lyon  Collyer  gave  the  day  Thiokol  was 
introduced.  It  very  concisely  told  the 
story:  On  a  map  of  the  world  a  line 
of  little  green  lights  traced  the  rub- 
ber route  from  Singapore,  via  Suez  and 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  U.  S.  and 
Goodrich's  Akron  plant.  Traveling  the 
rubber  route  as  President  Collyer 
talked  was  a  small  cardboard  boat.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  the  boat 
blew  up  with  a  loud  explosion.  An- 
other rubber  cargo  became  a  war  cas- 
ualty. And  another  warning  was  given 
that  America  should  make  secure  her 
own  source  of  the  indispensable  ma- 
terial. 

GUAYULE  RUBBER 

To  help  do  this  is  the  third  source  of 
American  rubber:  guayule.  This  desert 
shrub  Is  a  native  of  North  America  and 
is  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  as  the 
photographs  on  these  pages  indicate. 
On  a  weight  basis,  guayule  contains 
more  rubber  per  pound  than  any  other 
plant. 

In  1912,  Mexico  produced  10,000 
long  tons  of  guayule  rubber  from  wild 
plants,  but  the  output  has  declined 
more  than  one  half.  Potential  expansion 
of  cultivated  guayule  rests  today  with 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company, 
which  has  for  the  past  30  years  been 
cultivating  the  plant  at  its  Salinas, 
California,  experiment  station.  After 
extensive  tests  the  firm  has  selected 
high-yielding,  disease-resistant  strains 
of  guayule.  Important,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  the  company  has  devised  special 


Rubber  Reserve  Company  Is  buying 
most  of  the  rubber  the  U.  S-  uses 
through  the  International  Rubber  Reg- 
ulation Committee.  But  science  and 
technology  on  a  wide  front  are  show- 
ing how  the  Western  world  can  de- 
velop its  own  source  of  rubber — as  well 
as  nearly  everything  else  it  needs — • 
and  make  itself  secure  from  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  East.  — F.  S. 


machinery  for  the  efficient  planting, 
cultivating,  and  harvesting  of  the 
shrub.  One  machine  with  a  crew  of 
14  men  plants  15  acres  in  one  day  of 
10  hours,  8,000  plants  to  the  acre. 

The  guayule  shrub  may  be  harvested 
at  any  time  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  30  years,  the  amount  of  rubber 
about  doubling  each  year  for  10  years; 
however,  the  general  practice  is  to  har- 
vest it  after  four  years-  Only  little  rain- 
fall is  needed,  the  climate  in  California 
and  other  southwestern  states  being 
very  suitable.  Guayule  rubber  is 
chemically  identical  with  Hevea,  high- 
grade  tree  rubber. 

The  rubber  is  taken  from  the  root, 
stem  and  large  branches  of  guayule. 
Reported  yields  per  acre  range  from 
320  to  1 ,000  pounds  per  acre  the  first 
year.  As  to  costs,  claims  for  large- 
scale  production  run  from  10  cents  to 
20  cents  per  pound,  and  up.  (Hevea 
rubber  is  now  selling  for  around  20 
cents.) 

Thus,  the  groundwork  for  expanded 
production  of  guayule  rubber  has  been 
done.  As  a  source  of  natural  rubber, 
the  desert  shrub  has  been  proven  en- 
tirely successful.  What  is  being  waited 
for  is  government  legislation,  and  a 
U.  S.  Treasury  subsidy.  Waiting  for 
action  by  Congress  Is  hi.  R.  5030,  leg- 
islation which  provides  for  $25,000,- 
000  to  plant  45,000  acres  in  guayule 
rubber.  Pressure  of  war  may  force  It 
successfully  through  Congress  before 
long.  In  the  meantime,  America  de- 
pends upon  foreign  countries  across 
the  seas  for  its  vital  supplies  of  rubber. 

Today     the     federal     government's 


TOP  PHOTO  shows  guayule  seedlings  ready  for  transplanting  by  machine  in  middle  photo  which  will 
plant  14,000  seedlings  an  hour,  six  rows  at  a  time.  BELOW  is  shown  a  harvesting  machine  which 
gathers,  chops  and   blows  the  guayule  into  tank  trucks,  ready  for  the  rubber  factory. 
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OUR  PAST  CAN'T 


Part  One: 


THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  HAS 
REQUIRED   A   SCARCITY 


OUT  of  the  confusions,  the  frustrations,  the  defeats 
of  the  decade  of  the  1930s  has  emerged  a  pattern 
of  events  that  is  epochal  in  importance,  because 
these  events  reveal  that  we  have  just  lived  through  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  greatest  change  in  man's  long  social  history. 
It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans are  not  fully  aware  of  the  momentous  nature  of  the 
change  nor  of  its  causes.  Also,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
those  to  whom  we  have  looked  for  leadership  have  not 
sensed  the  mandatory  nature  of  these  causes,  and  are 
engaged  in  attempts  to  deny  them  and  to  erase  the  inevita- 
ble effects  of  these  causes.  Unless  we  analyze  correctly 
these  attempts  to  lead  America  away  from  the  course  of 
its  destiny,  our  failure  will  leave  America  uninformed  and 
unprepared  and  the  results  will  be  unpredictably  terrifying. 
The  events  of  the  present  fit  into  the  pattern  of  the  dec- 
ade of  defeat;  the  proposals  for  our  future,  outlined  by 
certain  political  leaders  both  here  and  abroad,  also  fit 
into  that  pattern.  To  understand  these  events  and  these 
proposals  one  must  ignore  slogans  and  cute  phrases  and 
analyze,  basically,  the  Price  System,  the  age-old  operating 
technique  for  the  distribution  of  scarcity.  An  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Price  System  here  on  the  North  American 
Continent  will  give,   in   brief,   such   an   analysis. 

PATHETIC  PAST 


For  over  200  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Americans  lived  much  as  mankind  had  lived  for  sixty  cen- 
turies. During  this  colonial  period,  a  half  century  longer 
than  the  entire  life  history  of  the  present  United  States 
Government,  Americans  consumed,  used,  occupied  and  en- 
joyed only  what  could  be  provided  by  the  work  of  the 
muscles  of  man,  horse,  cow  and  an  occasional  jackass, 
plus  the  power  of  windmills  and  water-wheels.  When  more 
people  came  to  these  shores,  more  people  had  to  work. 
If  any  one  person  wanted  more,  he  had  to  work  more,  or 
hire  more  people  to  work  for  him.  There  was  no  unem- 
ployment, little  leisure,  no  overproduction.  The  standard  of 
living  was  low  and  static — about  the  same  as  it  had  been 
always,  everywhere,  and  this  scarcity-state  continued  In 
America   up  to  a   century  ago. 

The  development  of  a  practical  steam  engine  early  In 
the  19th  century  started  the  first  significant  change  in 
man's  long  social  history.  The  invention  of  the  dynamo 
marked  the  beginning  of  man's  release  from  hard  physical 


labor,  while  the  perfection  of  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine speeded  up  man's  mobility  and  gave  him  command  of 
a  third  element — air.  These  events  coincided  with  discov- 
eries of  vast  resources  of  minerals,  forests,  and  fuels  and 
led  Inevitably  to  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  population 
of  the   North   American   Continent. 

Here  was  the  setting  for  the  development  of  a  Price 
System  par  excellence,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  happened. 
Private  enterprise  never  had  had  such  a  continent  to  exploit 
under  a  governmental  system  organized  for  and  dedicated 
to  just  such  enterprise  and  such  exploitation.  The  North 
American  Continent,  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  fateful 
year  of  1929  was  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  enter- 
prisers and  the  captains  of  Industry.  Of  course,  there  were 
dark  slums  developed  as  well  as  marble  palaces,  prisons  bulH 
as  well  as  churches,  and  graft  dispensed  along  with  gra- 
cious charity.  But  these  evils  only  called  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  "societies  for  the  prevention  of" — they  were  not 
considered  as  Indictments  against  the  Price  System  but 
merely  as  the  actions  of  Ignorant,  unregenerate  people. 
On  the  whole,  the  system  was  satisfactory  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  and  the  technique  of  operations 
seemed  fixed  for  all  time. 

THE  SHOCK 

When  the  stock  market  fell  almost  completely  apart  late 
in  1929,  the  collapse  was  recognized  as  the  worst  we  had 
ever  had,  but  It  was  not  thought  of  as  anything  but  another 
depression.  The  kInd-to-business  Hoover  administration  just 
stood  around  waiting  for  the  storm  to  blow  over,  knowing 
that  that  was  the  classical  way  to  end  depression.  But  it 
wouldn't  blow  Itself  out — the  depression  got  worse.  In  des- 
peration the  R.F.C.  was  formed  to  aid  banks  and  business. 
By  the  time  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  office  the  Price  System 
ship  was  floundering  and  all  banks  were  closed  In  March, 
1933,  thereby  preventing,  by  a  hair's  breadth,  the  complete 
collapse  of  our  Price  System  by  total  bankruptcy.  When 
these  banks  were  opened  by  the  use  of  federal  Instead  of 
private  money  the  final  proof  was  at  hand  that  the  col- 
lapse of  1929  was  not  a  depression  but  the  end  of  unham- 
pered, riotous,  boisterous,  free  enterprise  in  the  U.S.A.! 
That  act  of  government  signalized  the  entry  of  a  new 
Price  System  technique — government  aid-to-buslness,  the 
New  Deal — new  mainly  In  Its  application  to  the  North 
American   Continent. 

Some  New  Deal  practices  were  borrowed  from  ancient 
Egypt  where  Joseph  stored  grain  In  abundant  years  to  sell 
it  for  better  prices  in  lean  years.     Others  were  first  tried  In 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  8) 
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BE  OUR   FUTURE 


Part  T 


WO 


PRESERVATION      OF      SCARCITY 
SABOTAGES  AMERICA'S  DESTINY 


THE  failure  of  the  New  Deal,  as  outlined  In  Part  I  of 
this  article,  was  becoming  obvious  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  as  we  approached  the  end  of 
President  Roosevelt's  second  term.  But  the  great  fireside 
theme  of  the  Washington  Administration  was  that  there  had 
been  'social  gains.'  Political  leaders  were  selling  the  coun- 
iry  on  the  Idea  that  unemployment  Insurance,  works  proj- 
ects, old  age  pensions,  CCC,  AAA,  etc.,  etc.,  were  social 
gains.  The  facts  are  that,  as  applied  to  the  North  American 
Continent,  they  were  not  social  gains  at  all  but  were 
merely  copies  of  techniques  already  In  use  In  the  old, 
decrepit,  down-at-the-heel,  European  scarcity  economies — 
old  (European)  wine  put  into  new  (deal)  skins.  The  youthful, 
healthy  American  system  of  free  enterprise  had  never 
before  needed  unemployment  Insurance  because  there  were 
few  unemployed;  it  had  never  taken  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  boys  of  college  age  and  put  them  at  grubbing  brush 
in  the  mountains;  It  had  never  been  compelled  to  pay  Its 
farmers  not  to  grow  food;  It  had  never  faced  the  necessity 
for  old-age  pensions.  Therefore,  what  we  were  witnessing 
In  the  late  thirties  was  a  severe  social  retrogression,  a  sort 
of  arteriosclerosis  of  the  American  Price  System;  the  'social 
gains'  were  merely  bandages  covering  the  social  sores  of 
senile  gangrene.  Yet,  our  political  leaders  have  announced 
that  they  intend  to  preserve  these  'social  gains.'  The  First 
Aid  Dressing  Station  is  to  be  expanded  to  a  full-time  hospi- 
tal for  our  economically  decrepit  nation. 

Is  It  believable,  the  reader  may  ask,  for  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  a  'people'  with  the  full  use  of  a  secret  ballot,  to 
go  so  far  astray  as  to  advocate,  adopt,  and  enforce  meas- 
ures that  are  anti-social?  Can  It  be  possible  that  sabateurs 
of  the  destiny  of  these  United  States  are  in  control  of  that 
destiny?  To  think  this  through  clearly  we  must  face  sev- 
eral Important  facts. 

First,  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.A.  was  written  by  and 
set  up  by  members  of  the  upper  brackets  of  the  propertied 
class.  (See  Beard  quoted  In  TT  June,  1940.)  Second,  under 
the  Constitution  the  greatest  business.  Industrial,  and  finan- 
cial systems  in  world  history  have  been  set  up.  Third,  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  have,  If  we  are  to  believe  their  billboards, 
completely  identified  Freedom,  Liberty  and  Democracy 
with  their  system  of  scarcity  distribution  through  private 
business  by  means  of  money  transactions.  Fourth,  our  politi- 
cal leaders,   although   elected   by  the   people,   protect  that 


method  of  distribution   against  the  larger  demands  of  the 
general  welfare. 

These  attitudes  of  our  business  and  political  leaders  are 
Instinctive  rather  than  deliberately  wicked.  That's  why  they 
can  pray  on  Sunday  and  chisel  on  Monday.  As  an  Instinct, 
self-preservation  outpulls  all  others.  In  other  words,  the 
most  powerful  personal  and  group  motives  direct  these 
leaders  to  preserve  at  all  costs  the  American  buy-and-seli 
economy,  the  so-called  system  of  free  enterprise.  Therefore 
all  efforts  are  directed  toward  perpetuating  scarcity,  upon 
which  the  Price  System  Is  based.  Physical  events  are  dic- 
tating the  early  failure  of  these  instinctive  efforts. 

TOWARD  SCARCITY 

We  all  witnessed  the  disgusting  efforts  toward  preserv- 
ing scarcity  during  the  later  nineteen-thlrtles — the  dumped 
citrus  fruits,  the  poisoned  potatoes,  the  plowed-under  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  the  Idle  factories,  the  Idle  heads-of-famllies 
subsisting  In  poverty.  It  was  an  Ironic  tragedy  called 
"Social  Sains." 

But  what  now,  little  man?  We  see  factories  humming, 
mines  opening,  men  working.  Production  is  rising  toward 
a  new  high.  National  Income  Is  at  the  highest  figure  In  our 
history.  Is  It  possible  to  think  In  terms  of  scarcity  while 
viewing  such  a  picture?  Not  only  is  it  possible — It  is  the 
only  correct  view.  The  products  causing  the  boom  are 
products  for  defense  and  war; — they  will  not  be  sold  In 
the  market  places.  The  purchasing  power  generated  by 
this  production  will,  likewise,  not  reach  the  market  places 
In  large  volume  for  two  reasons,  both  stated  with  delightful 
frankness  by  our  government  bureau  chiefs.  First,  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods  beyond  a  certain  volume  will  be 
forbidden  by  executive  order,  and  second,  'excess'  purchas- 
ing power  will  be  siphoned  off  (out  of  our  pockets)  by  taxes. 
Nothing  could  be  neater.  Neither  could  there  be  more 
powerful  evidence  that  scarcity  Is  the  necessary  rarlfled  at- 
mosphere for  Price  System  operation.  Rest  assured  that  we 
shall  have  no  abundance  of  civilian  goods  and  services  dur- 
ing defense  and  war  preparations. 

PEACE  ALTERNATIVES 

World  War  II,  no  matter  how  widely  the  fighting  may 
spread,  will  sometime  end.  The  peace  that  follows  could 
become  for  America  more  ghastly  than  war.  Either  we 
shall  share  In  the  general  miseries,  the  scarcity,  the  pov- 
erty,  the  frustrations  of   Europe   or  we   shall    Install   a   tech- 
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ancient  Rome  under  the  name  of  "bread  and  circuses" 
while  the  same  practices  were  lately  called  "boondoggling," 
"WPA  drama  projects,"  "the  Food  Stamp  Plan,"  and 
"Works  Progress."  The  intent  and  effect  of  all  these  de- 
vices was  to  give  employment"  (of  a  kind),  spread  purchasing 
power  to  consumers,  and  give  aid  to  sick  business  and  indus- 
try. The  amazing  (to  some  people)  result  after  eight  years 
of  trial  was  that  while  twenty-three  billion  dollars  had  been 
borrowed  and  spent,  unemployment  still  stood  at  ten  to 
twelve  million  persons,  approximately  twenty  million  people 
were  still  on  relief,  national  income  (purchasing  power) 
was  ten  billion  dollars  less  than  1929,  one-half  the  population 
still  lived  on  a  less-than-adequate  diet  (while  surpluses  were 
destroyed  or  stored),  and  business  was  still  sick. 


CAUSES  ANALYZED 

Technocracy,  by  analysis  of  statistics  and  long-time  trends, 
had  foreseen  the  necessity  for  many  of  these  devices, 
regardless  of  who  occupied  the  White  hHouse,  and  had  pre- 
dicted all  of  these  results.  Technocracy,  years  ago,  stated 
its  proven  conclusion  that  when  the  application  of  power 
and  the  installation  of  machinery  reached  a  certain  magni- 
tude. Price  System  methods  of  distribution  would  falter 
and  would  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population.  Tech- 
nocracy anticipated  the  necessity  for  government  aid. 
Technocracy  also  stated  that  this  government  aid  would 
serve  to  stimulate  more  technology,  leading  to  a  perpetua- 
tion of  unemployment,  and  relief,  and  to  an  expansion  of 
the  public  debt.  In  other  words.  Technocracy  warned  the 
American  public  that  if  industry  applied  more  and  more 
power  and  machinery  to  production  without  making  a 
sweeping  change  in  methods  of  distribution,  then  any  meth- 
ods used  to  correct  the  evils  of  unemployment  and  distress 
would  only  make  the  Price  System  less  workable. 

But,  in  1932,  when  the  depression  was  nearly  at  its 
deepest,  Technocracy's  design  for  distribution  of  our  possi- 
ble abundance  on  a  non-price  basis  was  too  bitter  a  pill  to 
be  acceptable  to  our  business  and  financial  leaders.  Early 
in  1933  further  publicity  for  Technocracy  was  forbidden  in 
the  public  press.  Ever  since  then  our  politicians,  our  enter- 
prisers, our  captains  of  industry  have  assumed,  apparently, 
that  If  they  ignored  Technocracy  they  could  reverse  the 
trends  which  Technocracy  declared  to  be  irreversible,  and 
would,  therefore,  not  have  to  face  a  re-desIgn  of  our 
social  operations  to  accord  with  the  use  of  vast  technology. 
Two  presidential  administrations  appointed  three  govern- 
ment commissions,  at  a  cost  of  several  millions  of  dollars, 
to  re-analyze  our  business,  industrial  and  social  operations 
and  develop  plans  to  make  the  American  Price  System 
function  satisfactorily. 

President  Hoover  appointed  The  Social  Trends  Commit- 
tee in  1929.  Its  report,  in  1932,  gave  so  little  encourage- 
ment along  the  lines  hoped  for  that  it  received  no  general 
publicity. 


President  Roosevelt's  National  Resources  Committee,  re- 
porting in  June,  1937,  proved  to  be  a  boomerang.  In  its 
report,  "Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy,"  it 
stated: 

"...  a  greater  part  of  all  social  changes  of  modern 
times  are  precipitated  by  technological  changes." 

"The  most  important  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  studies  is  the  continuing  growth  of  the  already 
high  and  rapidly  developing  technology  in  the  social  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation,  and  hence  the  hazard  of  any  planning 
that  does   not  take  this  fact   into  consideration." 

".  .  .  with  Increasing  productivity,  a  decline  in  production 
results  in  a  more  than  proportional  decline  in  employment 
and  an  increase  in  production  results  in  a  less  than  propor- 
tional increase  in  employment.  .  .  ." 

Yet,  with  this  glaring  confirmation  of  Technocracy  before 
their  eyes  the  U.  S.  Congress  decided  to  have  another  go 
at  it — it  created  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee. After  taking  the  sworn  testimony  of  corporation 
executives,  labor  leaders,  employers,  laborers,  and  social 
workers,  the  fact  emerged  that  our  technological  advances 
are  raising  havoc  with  our  social  operations.  Not  a  single 
fact  of  Technocracy  was  refuted;  nor  was  any  plan  sug- 
gested that  would  meet  the  crisis  that  was  plainly  indicated. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  toward  the  end  of  eight 
years  of  the  New  Deal:  vast  sums  had  been  borrowed  and 
spent,  unemployment  remained  unsolvable,  the  per  capita 
income  was  lower  than  a  decade  before,  housing  was  far 
below  respectable  standards,  national  health  was  on  a 
downward  trend,  taxes  were  high  and  going  higher,  invest- 
ment opportunities  were  disappearing,  the  poor  were  grum- 
bling, and  the  rich  were  complaining.  But,  two  accom- 
plishments of  the  New  Deal  probably  account  for  its  con- 
tinued existence.  First,  it  had  developed  techniques  for  the 
continuance  of  scarcity,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  the 
continuance  of  the  Price  System.  Second,  it  had  proved  that 
the  creation  of  debt  had  become  permanently  a  govern- 
ment function  without  which  business  and  industry  could 
not  continue.  It  is  now  evident  that  these  two  devices 
would,  of  necessity,  have  been  arrived  at  by  any  federal 
administration,  democratic,  republican,  or  socialistic. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  to  our  political  leaders  and 
to  the  philosophers  of  business — the  braln-trusters  and  eco- 
nomic advisers — that  peace-time  operations  did  not  provide 
the  ideal  field  in  which  to  expand  these  new  techniques  of 
government.  In  the  first  place,  surplus  yields  of  the  soil 
were  piling  up  at  a  disgusting  rate,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  explain  their  meaning  to  the  underfed  people.  Secondly, 
physical  production,  using  modern  technology,  could  hardly 
get  under  way  before  there  was  too  much  of  everything — 
the  total  income  from  wages  and  salaries  just  wasn't  equal 
to  the  vast  machine  production.  If  the  government  could 
somehow  borrow  and  spend  more  to  raise  the  national 
income  and  also  could  find  some  way  to  dispose  of  surpluses 
without  giving  them  to  our  own  people,  the  pace  of  indus- 
trial production  could  be  quickened  and  everything  would 
be  O.K.  again.  The  government  did  not  find  the  way — it 
just  naturally  happened. 

Had  not  the  threat  of  war  and  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  in  Europe  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  building  up 
American    defense,    the    party    in    power    could    not    have 
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explained  away  the  domestic  failure  of  the  New  Deal. 
But  when  defense  spending  began  to  bolster  American 
purchasing  power  it  became  obvious  to  the  politicians  who 
were  then  in  the  driver's  seat  that  here  was  a  new  chance 
to  cover  up  defeat  by  creating  a  pseudo-prosperity.  So 
sure  were  they  that  this  Super  New  Deal  was  essential  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  Price  System  that  they  took  a 
chance  on  getting  away  with  the  breaking  of  one  of 
America's  most  ancient  traditions  and  ran  the  President 
for  a  third  term.  It  worked  because  so  many  Americans 
felt  that  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  The  Great 
White  Father  for  position,  power,  or  pittance.  The  large 
appropriations  for  defense  gave  the  sick  Price  System  just 
enough  tonic  to  produce  a  glow  of  imitation  health  and 
to  postpone  death.  —NOW  READ  PART  TWO 
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nique  of  operations  which  will  assure  abundance  here  and 
at  the  same  time  put  us  into  a  condition  to  be  of  real 
physical  aid  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  political  leaders, 
according  to  their  published  post-war  plans,  favor  the  first 
alternative.    Examples: 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  (TIME,  8/25/41) 
was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  given  an  assign- 
ment: "outline  a  plan  for  action  by  which  the  U.  S.  could 
return  to  peace  without  convulsions  of  depression  and  un- 
employment." The  chairman  of  the  Board  is  "the  President's 
uncle,  liberal  aging  Frederic  Delano"  (TIME).  Others  were 
Luther  Gulick,  "a  Columbia  University  professor  of  govern- 
ment. Assistants  were  almost  all  top-flight  economists." 
Their  report  was  merely  an  outline.  Instead  of  being  a 
plan  it  was  nothing  but  a  listing  of  wishful  objectives,  such 
as  "national  income  of  $100  billion,"  "freedom  for  youth 
and  old  age  from  the  necessity  of  work,"  "nourishment, 
clothing,  shelter,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
for  everyone  in  the  nation,"  "a  program  of  public  works," 
"full  employment,"  "new  forms  of  social  security  and  relief." 

Could  anyone  but  a  top-flight  economist  put  such  a  list  of 
irreconcilable  objectives  together?  Why  would  we  need 
a  program  of  public  works  or  new  forms  of  social  security 
and  relief  if  we  had  full  employment?  We  wonder.  In  spite 
of  P.  T.  Barnum's  remark,  "There's  a  sucker  born  every  min- 
ute," how  much  of  this  sort  of  kidding  the  American  public 
will  take. 

But  the  really  dangerous  Ideal  of  that  Board  arises  from 
this:  "Our  foreign  policy  will  have  an  Important  bearing 
upon  our  domestic  employment  program  when  peace  re- 
turns." TIME  adds:  "An  end  to  isolationism.  The  U.S. 
will  have  to  help  feed  a  starving  Europe." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Premier  of 
Great  Britain  really  made  this  post-war  plan  official  in  their 
eight-point  Atlantic  charter.  In  the  fourth  point  "they  will 
endeavor  ...  to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  states  .  .  . 
of  access  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic 
prosperity."  In  point  six  "they  hope  to  .  .  .  afford  assur- 
ance that  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their 
lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want." 

This  Ideal   has  now  been  adopted   as  the  theme-song  of 


Price  System  apologists  everywhere.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  (I  I/I6/4I)  carried  the  following  headline,  "WORLD 
FEEDING  PLAN  OUTLINED,"  with  the  sub-heading,  "Mor- 
genthau  Tells  Grange  of  Post-War  Program  with  Meals  for 
All."  Typical  quotations  are:  "Secretary  Morganthau  sug- 
gested today  a  vast  post-war  program  whereby  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  the  world  over  would  be  guaranteed 
enough  food  to  be  healthy.  'If  our  people  and  other  peo- 
ple,' Morgenthau  said,  'are  to  be  guaranteed  a  minimum 
standard  of  nutrition,  which  I  believe  their  right,  then  we 
In  this  country  will  have  to  provide  the  food  that  will  make 
that  standard  possible.'  'Such  a  minimum  for  this  nation,' 
said  the  speaker,  'would  mean  an  increase  of  at  least  40 
percent  In  our  present  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts alone  ...  a  doubling  of  our  present  production  of 
fruits  that  are  rich  in  vitamins.'  'I  speak  of  It  today  not  as 
a  dream  but  as  something  which  I  am  convinced  must  follow, 
not  only  In  this  country  but  all  over  the  world,  if  we  are  not 
to  revert  to  an  endless  barbarism  of  wars  and  revolutions.'  " 
So!  This  has  now  become  a  must  program.  The  Price 
System  propaganda  machine  has  adopted  'the  forgotten 
man'  of  all  the  world  as  its  object  of  pity.  The  American 
sucker,  big  of  heart,  has  fallen  before  for  this  cry  of  the 
unfortunate,  especially  when  he  was  an  ocean  or  two  away. 
But  that  was  back  in  the  good  old  days  when  Thanksgiving 
prayers  and  editorials  boasted  about  the  high  level  of 
American  prosperity.  Now,  in  prayers  and  editorials,  we 
thank  God  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  worse  off  than  we 
are.  If  the  proposed  post-war  program  of  our  business  and 
political  leaders  could  be  put  into  effect  the  theme  could 
only  be  "Thank  God  we've  saved  the  Price  System  of  scar- 
city and  we're  still  no  worse  off  than  the  rest  of  the 
world."  This  reminds  one  of  the  tragi-comic  story  in  which 
the  'hero,'  Instead  of  picking  the  child  off  the  railroad 
track,  derailed  the  train,  hlls  final  boast  was,  "I  killed  a 
thousand  people,  but  I  saved  the  chee-Ild!" 

ENSURING  SCARCITY 

The  pattern  of  events,  past,  present  and  proposed,  Is 
now  crystal  clear.  The  underlying  requirement  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  Price  System,  buy-and-sell,  business-first  opera- 
tions on  the  North  American  Continent  now  stands  out  In 
bold  relief.    It  is  this:  There  must  never  be  an  abundance! 

When,  in  the  middle  thirties,  there  was  a  surplus  (over 
market  requirements)  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  and  ani- 
mals, was  the  American  consumption  increased  by  the  40% 
or  50%  which  Secretary  Morgenthau  now  says  is  necessary 
and  right?  Everyone  knows  that  consumption  was  not 
raised  by  any  percent  because  we  destroyed  those  'sur- 
pluses.' 

Now,  In  1941,  with  national  income  at  an  all-time  high, 
are  we  to  enjoy  a  correspondingly  higher  standard  of  living? 
No.  'Excess'  purchasing  power  is  to  be  siphoned  off  In 
taxes  and  returned  to  Industries  producing  war  materials. 
We  shall  have  just  so  much  and  no  more — because  the  more 
would  cause  expansion  of  consumer-goods  factories  which 
would  make  these  goods  embarrassingly  abundant  after  the 
war. 

Following  the  war  are  we  to  have  abundance?  We  shall 
have   power  facilities   of   unprecedented    magnitude;   tech- 
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Modern  Miracle 
in  the  Desert 


Largest  Domestic  Water  Supply  System 
Stretches  Completely  Across  California 


Intake   Pumping   Plant  which  starts  Colorado 
water  through  the  aqueduct  across  California. 


Q 


UIETLY,  without  fanfare  or 
public  acclaim,  the  world's 
largest  domestic  water  sup- 
ply system  went  into  full  operation  four 
months  ago  and  began  delivering  a  bil- 
lion gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day  from 
across  a  vast  desert  to  Los  Angeles 
and   I  2  other  cities. 

Below    Boulder    Dam     155    miles,    Parker 
Dam  impounds  water  tor  the  Aqueduct. 


News  of  the  completion  of  one  of 
the  greatest  construction  projects  of 
all  time  was  crowded  off  of  the  front 
pages  by  the  political  and  economic 
quarrels  of  the  world,  but  the  techno- 
logical feat  is  a  stirring  tribute  to 
American  engineering  capacity. 

For  many  years  the  people  on  the 
Southern  California  Coastal  Plain  have 
been  pumping  much  of  their  needed 
fresh  water  out  of  underground  re- 
serves and  using  an  average  of  200,- 
000,000  more  gallons  of  water  per  day 
than  Nature  or  man  has  been  replac- 
ing. Knowing  that  even  the  238-mile- 
long  aqueduct  from  Owens  Valley  in 
the  north,  completed  in  1913  to  tap 
the  melting  snows  of  Sierra  Nevadas, 
would  not  adequately  help  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  expanding  popula- 
tion, engineers  began  in  1923  to 
survey  for  a  new  source  of  water.  ^^ 
Their  report  was  that  Los  Angeles  must  ^^ 
tap  the  Colorado  River.  The  394- 
mlle-long  Colorado  River  Aqueduct 
and  distributing  systems,  nine  years  in 
the  building,  are  the  result. 

Parker  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River 
155  miles  below  Boulder  Dam  is  the 
deepest  dam  in  the  world,  extending 
247  feet  below  stream  level  to  bed- 
rock. It  creates  a  great  lake  especial- 
ly for  the  aqueduct.  Before  the  billion 
gallons  of  water  per  day  which  will 
flow  through  the  aqueduct  can  travel 


Water  smoothly  flows  west  across  the  vast 
desert  in  63  miles  of  open  canals. 


I 


MAP  AND   PROFILE  OF  THI 


Men   are   dwarfed   on   Copper   Basin   siphon, 
16-foot  concrete   pipe   between  two  tunnels. 


all  the  way  across  California,  it  has  to 
be  lifted  a  total  of  1,617  feet  by  five 
pumping      stations     along      its     route. 

Coursing  through  the  Colorado 
River  Aqueduct,  water  destined  for 
Los  Angeles  plows  through  39  tunnels, 
through  109  miles  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains. The  longest  tunnel — San  Jacin- 
to— was  cut  through  13  miles  of  rock. 
Between  tunnels  and  across  varied  top- 
ography, there  are  29  miles  of  16-foot 
siphons. 

Across  the  flat  desert,  water  from 
the  Colorado  flows  smoothly  along  63 
miles  of  concrete  -  lined  canals  and 
through  54  miles  of  giant  buried  con- 
crete conduits,  It  plunges  Into  and  out 
of  Lake  Havasu  and  four  other  reser- 
voirs, and  finally  winds  up  In  Lake* 
Mathews,  the  great  terminal  storage 
basin  for  the  aqueduct.  From  there  it 
Is  distributed  through  135  miles  of  dis- 
tributing mains  to  the  people  of  thir- 
teen cities  comprising  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Now,  where  once  as  high  as  I  1 ,000 
men  labored  at  one  time  on  the  huge 
construction  project,  less  than  300 
men  and  women  operate  the  entire 
aqueduct  system,  including  the  Los  An- 
geles headquarters.  The  technological 
giant  has  been  built,  a  few  technicians 
are  keeping  It  going.  — F.  S. 


Above:  A  portal  dur- 
ing construction  of 
one  of  the  39  tunnels 
piercing  109  miles  of 
mountains. 
Right:  Part  of  the 
54  miles  of  buried 
concrete  conduit 
stretching  across  the 
desert. 
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Lake  Mathews,  terminal  of  the  main  aque- 
duct and  storage  basin  for  the  155-mile  dis- 
(■ributing  system  to  thirteen  cities. 
FRONT  COVER:  One  of  the  steel  towers 
which  support  the  237-mile-long  high-voltage 
transmission  line  built  to  carry  hydroelectric 
power  from  Boulder  Dam  to  the  five  pump- 
ing   plants  of  the   long   aqueduct. 
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nological  equipment  capable  of  production  of  goods  in 
quantities  which,  a  decade  ago,  would  have  seemed  like 
the  fantastic  dream  of  an  impractical  social  philosopher. 
Will  this  stupendous  machinery  for  abundance  be  used? 
Yes — but  not  within  a   Price  System. 

A  Price  System  grinds  onward  in  its  time-worn  ob- 
jectives with  deadly  relentlessness.  The  operations  of  finance, 
production,  and  distribution  must  result  in  profits  because 
the  whole  structure  is  built  upon  debt  and  debt  must  be 
served  by  interest.  Any  considerations  of  public  welfare 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  that  objective  will  be  unheeded. 
In  fact,  we  have  all  been  witnessing  the  flow  of  public 
money  through  dozens  of  devious  channels  into  private  In- 
dustry to  serve  that  debt  and  increase  it  many  times  over. 

Also,  a  Price  System  demands  expansion.  But  this  expan- 
sion. Ideally,  must  be  by  a  small  annual  increment  lest  pro- 
duction become  abundant  and  thereby  destroy  price.  The 
interests  of  the  general  population  would  seem  to  dictate 
that  expansion  of  plant  should  go  on  to  the  point  of  real 
abundance.  We  are  seeing  such  expansion  now  but  the 
abundance  is  in  war-goods  (guns  instead  of  butter).  This 
expanding  plant  will  reach  such  astounding  size  by  the 
time  the  war  effort  is  over  that  private  enterprise  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  interest  on  the  huge  mortgage  while  producing 
for  a  civilian  population  suffering  a  sudden  drop  in  purchas- 
ing power. 

Price  System  operators  have  feared  just  such  a  result. 
That  is  why  our  big  corporations  declared,  a  year  ago,  that 
there  would  be  no  shortages — they  were  determined  not  to 
expand  their  plants.  Only  the  pressure  of  events  is  now 
forcing  these  dollar-a-year  patriots  to  get  in  line  with  ex- 
panding war  needs. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  ABUNDANCE 

If  we  are  in  possession  of  a  post-war  equipment  that  is 
too  big  for  'big'  business  what  shall  be  done  with  it?  After 
World  War  I,  factories  were  (actually)  smashed,  dismantled, 
and  whittled  down  to  Price  System  requirements.  But  that 
war  was  not,  in  the  modern  sense,  a  technological  war. 
There  is  some  question  whether  the  American  people  would 
stand  by  In  the  period  following  World  War  II  and  allow 
history's  finest  array  of  technological  equipment  to  be  de- 
stroyed— especially  when  the  mortgage,  a  hundred  (or 
more)  billion  dollar  public  debt.  Is  held  by  130,000,000 
American    citizens. 

No,  a  much  subtler  solution  has  been  thought  of.  Let's 
call  it  an  investment  in  humanity,  and  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  whole  wide 
world.  Let's  let  Uncle  Sam  continue  to  carry  the  debt. 
Let's  make  It  bigger — what  the  hell,  we've  got  plenty. 
Let's  let  Uncle  Sam  pick  the  pockets  of  all  the  little 
Sammies,  pay  the  money  to  the  big  industrialists,  tell  them 
to  produce  until  It  hurts,  and  then  let's  send  nearly  all  of  the 
stuff  in  sleighs  pulled  by  reindeers,  all  over  the  world  and 
choke   chimneys  everywhere.     Golly,   what  an   opportunity! 


Why,  China  alone  can  use  400  million  pairs  of  shoes  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  food;  Africa  can  use  millions  of  pre-fabri- 
cated  houses;  South  America  can  use  millions  of  automo- 
biles. Yes,  but  who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  "freedom  from 
want  everywhere?"  You  know,  we  all  know,  and  yet  this 
has  been  seriously  proposed  with  official  sanction  as  the 
post-war  program. 

Does  anyone  consider  these  proposals  to  be  the  results 
of  a  sane  analysis  of  North  America's  needs,  requirements 
and  destiny?  Any  scheme  as  illogical  as  that  could  only  be 
devised  by  desperate  men  trying  to  defend  some  institu- 
tion that  Is  equally  Illogical  and  ill-adapted  to  the  present 
age.  Feudalism  declined  with  the  development  of  the  mod- 
ern (still  with  us)  commercial  era.  The  feudal  castle  became 
an  illogical  anachronism  when  gunpowder  and  guns  made 
its  bow-and-arrow,  moat-and-wall  defenses  inadequate; 
and  when  trade  led  to  the  development  of  cities  and  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  serfs  from  the  land.  But  it  is  easily 
Imaginable  that  many  a  bitter  argument  was  put  forth  that 
the  feudal  castle  was  eternal  and  that  feudalism  was  the 
best  possible  type  of  social  organization.  The  modern  ^«i 
counterpart  of  the  feudal  lord  defeated  by  commercialism  ^^| 
is  the  present  day  commercial  lord,  the  enterpriser,  who 
Is  being  defeated  by  technology. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Finance  and  trade,  based  upon  scarcity,  will  be  illogical 
and  Inoperable  in  post-war  North  America,  not  because 
anyone  wills  it  to  be,  but  because,  in  order  for  life  to  go 
on,  the  new  technological  age  must  be  administered  by 
technical  managers,  by  the  experts,  the  doers,  not  by  the 
cream-skimmers  who  manage  only  as  a  financial  interference 
mechanism  holding  back  abundance. 

Even  now  the  political  governing  body — the  Congress — 
has  confessed  its  inability  to  decide  what  must  be  done  and 
has  given  the  President  great  power.  With  all  that  power 
he  has  found  it  difficult  to  generate  effectiveness.  Subordi-i 
nates,  to  whom  he  has  left  the  execution  of  details,  have 
become  bogged  in  those  details.  The  President  now  has 
powers  greater  than  any  man  ever  held,  yet,  before  he  can 
attain  any  objective,  or  achieve  any  substantial  production, 
he  must  consult  (and  reward)  a  whole  series  of  private  in- 
terests. He  can  masterfully  rule  the  world's  greatest  politi- 
cal government  but  he  cannot  break  the  Rules  of  the 
Game  of  the  Price  System  even  though  defense  lags  while 
a  two-ocean  war  looms  on  the  horizon.  It  may  yet  be 
that  before  we  emerge  from  the  black  tornado  of  the  war 
we  are  already  in.  Price  System  political  government  will 
have  stepped  aside  and  a  technological  administration  will, 
through  stark  necessity,  have  taken  its  place  to  carry  us  to 
victory. 

In  the  America  of  peace,  after  World  War  II,  nothing 
but  a  complete  orchestration  of  resources,  machines,  and 
human  beings — a  Technate — will  keep  us  out  of  chaos. 

Only  by  such  a  design  of  operations  will  the  pattern  of 
social  retrogression  be  reversed  and  North  America  be 
placed  upon  its  road  of  destiny  toward  abundance  and 
security.  Only  then  can  this  Continent  assist,  in  any  per- 
manent way,  the  rest  of  the  world.        — A.  hi.  SWAN,  M.  D. 
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MACHINE  TOOL 

REVOLUTION 


IN  the  mids+  of  the  greatest  expan- 
sion that  the  U.  S.  manufacturing 
industry  has  ever  seen,  the  founda- 
tions for  widespread  unemployment  of 
skilled  mechanics  are  now  being  laid. 
The  precision  of  cleverly  fabricated 
jigs,  guides  and  fixtures  are  being  sub- 
■  stituted  for  the  laboriously  accumu- 
'lated  skill  of  trained  craft  mechanics. 
The  efficiency  of  this  technique,  new 
for  aircraft  engines,  is  now  being  dem- 
onstrated by  Jacobs  Aircraft  Engine 
Company  at  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania. 

CAUGHT  WITHOUT  TOOLS 

Last  June,  Jacobs  Engines  found 
themselves  behind  the  proverbial  8- 
ball.  Blessed  (?)  with  an  $8,000,000 
contract  for  airplane  engines  for  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  they  were 
faced  with  a  necessarily  sudden  expan- 
sion from  a  rather  leisurely  'family'  fac- 
tory to  a  mass-production  concern. 
They  needed  machines,  new  ones;  pre- 
cision grinders,  drill  presses  and  other 
equipment  that  were  scarcer  than  dia- 
Fmonds.  Rigid  priorities  and  the  prior 
orders  of  competing  firms  meant  that 
many  months  would  go  by  before  the 
Jacobs  Engine  orders  would   be  filled. 

Skilled  workmen  were  as  scarce  or 
scarcer  than  needed  machines.  Ex- 
pert mechanics  were  at  a  premium, 
with  every  big  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion bidding  for  their  services.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  very  few  available  to 
help  the  Jacobs  Company  get  out  tha 
engines  for  Canada. 

No  new  machines  being  available, 
the  company  decided  to  construct 
their  own.  Most  of  their  work  being 
in  light  metals  like  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium, drilling  could  be  done  with 
light  drill  heads.  Plenty  of  these  were 
available.  With  these  light  drills  the 
engineers  of  the  Jacobs  Engine  com- 
pany have  constructed  some  of  the 
most  unusual  and  most  effective  drill- 
ing equipment  yet  developed. 


Mechanical  Precision  Substituted 
For  Precision  of  Skilled  Workmen 

Since  skilled  mechanics  were  not 
available,  the  machines  were  construct- 
ed so  that  very  little  skill  would  be 
needed  to  operate  them.  The  precision 
of  machines  was  substituted  for  the 
skill  of  the  human  workman.  The  me- 
chanic's overalls  were  taken  off  the 
man  and  put  on  the  machine. 

For  angle  drilling,  which  had  always 
demanded  long  and  skillful  effort  to 
get  the  casting  at  exactly  the  right  an- 
gle, fixtures  were  provided  below 
the  drills  at  the  correct  slant.  It  is 
impossible  to  bolt  a  casting  to  this 
fixture  in  any  way  except  in  the  cor- 
rect way.  U'niess  it  is  correctly  mount- 
ed it  won't  bolt  down.  Thus,  any  work- 
man can  mount  a  casting,  and  quickly. 

NO  SKILL   REQUIRED 

The  drilling  of  the  rear  plate  in  the 
airplane  engine  used  to  take  2I/2  hours 
— if  a  skillful  man  was  on  the  job. 
Three  radial  drills  costing  $7,500  each 
were  needed  to  do  the  work.  Now, 
six  drill  heads  are  mounted  on  a  long 
table.  Under  the  drills  runs  a  rail  on 
which  slides  a  roller  fixture.  The  rear 
plate  casting  to  be  drilled  is  fastened 
on  the  fixture  and  slid  under  the  first 
drill.  A  set  pin  stops  the  fixture  at  ex- 
actly the  correct  place.  The  first  hole 
is  drilled,  and  then  the  plate  and  fix- 
ture slide  along  to  the  second  drill, 
and  so  on.  Time?  Not  2'/2  hours  but 
a  very  few  minutes.  No  great  skill  re- 
quired. And  instead  of  three  radial 
drills  costing  $7,500  each,  the  entire 
table  drill  bank  cost  only  $6,000. 

Proudest  possession  of  Messrs. 
Donald  Turner  and  C.  E.  Stetler,  fac- 
tory manager  and  machine  shop  super- 
intendent of  Jacobs  Engines,  is  the 
master  rod  drilling  equipment  that  all 
the  experts  said  couldn't  be  construct- 
ed. Formerly,  the  twelve  holes  that 
must  be  cut  in  each  of  the  chrome 
nickel   molybdenum   master  rods  were 


ground  in.  Now,  with  a  shortage  of 
grinding  equipment,  the  two  genii  of 
the  engine  shops  were  forced  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  drilling  the  holes. 
The  result  is  a  clever  arrangement  that 
cuts  a  hole  through  the  rod  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  .00015  of  an  inch  and  which 
requires  but  forty  minutes  to  cut  twelve 
holes.  The  old-style  grinders  required 
four  hours  to  do  the  same  job  and 
were  less  accurate. 

The  Jacobs  Aircraft  Engine  Com- 
pany is  a  small  company  as  airplane 
engine  companies  go.  Because  it  was 
small,  and  therefore  got  defense  con- 
tracts relatively  later  than  the  big  cor- 
porations, It  was  forced  to  substitute 
efficiency  for  financial  reserves.  It 
couldn't  obtain  the  skilled  men  and 
the  complex  equipment  necessary  for 
doing  things  in  the  old  way.  It  had 
to  be  good;  and  it  has,  as  a  result,  be- 
gun a  revolution  In  machine  tool  oper- 
ation. When  the  larger  companies  be- 
gin to  adopt  on  a  wider  scale  the  more 
efficient  methods  introduced  by  the 
Jacobs  Company  the  services  of  high- 
ly skilled  mechanics  and  highly  com- 
plicated equipment  will  become  less 
and  less  necessary.  Eventual  unemploy- 
ment of  machine  tool  operators  is  an 
inevitable  result  in  the  Price  System. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lar- 
ger companies  will  adopt  these 
methods.  They  are  now  paying  high 
wages  to  skilled  mechanics  to  get  out 
the  production  on  the  defense  con- 
tracts. If  they  can  produce  more  with 
less  expense  by  introducing  these  new 
methods  and  equipment  they  will  do 
so.  Individual  craftsmenship  is  losing 
out  in  one  more  field. 

STEEL   DID   IT  TOO 

A  very  similar  example  of  this  trend 
was  the  action  of  the  Weirton  Steel 
Corporation  in  introducing  automatic 
steel  rolling  operations  several  years 
ago.  This  too  was  a  small  company 
that  found  it  impossible  to  pay  the 
very  high  wages  demanded  by  skilled 
hand  steel  rollers  and  still  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  large  companies. 
Weirton  Steel  introduced  the  auto- 
matic continuous-process  strip  steel 
rolling  mill  in  which  the  steel  is  rolled 
in  continuous  strips  untouched  by  hu- 
man hands.  A  few  men  with  brief 
training  are  sufficient  to  run  the  ma- 
chines in  such  a  mill  and  the  produc- 
tion is  enormously  increased.  (TT. 
5/41.  p.   12).     Where  the  small  Weir- 
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ton  Steel  led,  the  gigantic  United 
States  and  Bethlehenn  Steels  were 
forced  to  follow.  The  result  was  that 
between  1937  and  1939,  88,000  men 
lost  their  steel  rolling  jobs. 

The  same  process  is  now  setting  in 
with  the  machine  tool  workers.  Sar- 
donicly  enough,  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  employment  for  such  workers 
was  never  better.  The  machine  tools 
produced  in  1940  and  1941,  according 
to  the  OPM,  have  a  capacity  of  pro- 
duction equal  to  the  capacity  of  all 
tools  In  existence  in  the  United  States 
at  the  beginning  of  1940.  A  machine 
tool  expansion  of  100  percent,  doubl- 
ing the  machine  tool  capacity  exist- 
ing when  the  defense  emergency  be- 
gan! This  has  meant  new  jobs  and 
brighter  days  for  machine  tool  op- 
erators. 

But,  another  Important  fact  must  be 
recognized.  These  new  tools  have 
about  three  times  the  capacity  per  tool 
of  the  older  ones.      Fewer  tools,   with 


Economic  Barriers 
Divide  America 

LAST  October,  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT put  its  editorial  microscope 
to  the  vital  subject  of  the  'Bal- 
kanization' of  America,  the  Interfer- 
ence of  state  trade  barriers  to  the 
flow  of  goods  In  the  U.  S.  Last  month 
Peter  Edson,  Washington  Correspond- 
ent, also  gave  this  Price  System  inter- 
ference a  wordly  wallop.     Said  he: 

"A  United  States  army  gun  mount,  fresh 
from  the  factory  but  not  yet  accepted,  re- 
cently had  to  be  moved  across  the  bound- 
aries of  the  sovereign  states  of  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  be  put  in 
service.  In  order  to  make  the  trip  of  a  little 
more  than  100  miles,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
truclter  to  get  clearance  from  the  highway 
control  offices  regulating  shipments  across 
state  lines.     This  took  20  hours. 

"Going  through  Delaware  the  highway 
cops  stopped  the  load  and  because  it  meas- 
ured slightly  over  the  86-inch  maximum  width 
limit  of  the  state,  the  trucker  was  fined  $13.50. 
The  total  delay  in  making  the  delivery  was  25 
hours. 

"This  pretty  little  story  is  told  to  keep 
fresh  in  mind  the  old  bogey  of  interstate 
■trade  barriers  is  still  cluttering  up  the  coun- 
try, and  to  emphasize  that  it  has  some  new 
angles  now  which  have  particular  bearing  on 
national  defense." 

Technologically,   there   is   little   justl- 


fewer  men  to  run  them,  can  do  more 
work.  And  now  the  revolutionary  work 
of  the  engineers  of  the  Jacobs  Com- 
pany has  shown  how  almost  any  man 
can  be  trained  quickly  to  operate  pre- 
cision equipment  that  Is  designed  and 
set  up  for  mass  production.  In  the 
midst  of  this  defense  expansion  of  em- 
ployment opportunity,  the  shadow  of 
technological  unemployment  Is  falling 
darkly  across  the  machine  tool  scene. 

All  of  this  can  be  laid  to  the  door 
of  the  defense  program  Itself.  The 
Jacobs  Engine  Company  didn't  delib- 
erately set  out  to  start  a  revolution 
in  the  machine  tool  scene.  They  were 
constrained  to  by  the  pressure  of  the 
conditions  which  the  defense  program 
had  created.  In  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry as  in  many  others,  the  pressure 
of  the  American  defense  effort  is  al- 
ready forcing  the  change  from  our 
present  Price  System  to  the  Technolo- 
gical State  of  tomorrow.        — N.  K.J. 


fication  for  most  of  the  state  laws 
regulating  sizes  and  weights  of  trucks, 
in  fact,  no  truck  has  been  made  that 
will  comply  with  the  laws  of  all  48 
states. 

But  political  and  economic  interfer- 
ence continues  to  pile  up.  Forty-three 
state  legislatures  met  in  1941;  collec- 
tively, they  had  presented  to  them  for 
consideration  between  800  and  1000 
new  laws  further  to  restrict  trade 
across  state  lines.  To  catalogue  the 
existing  ones,  the  WPA  has  been 
grinding  away  on  research  for  two 
years,  will  come  up  with  some  3,000 
separate,  classified  statutes  which  help 
hamstring  the  nation. 

Typical  of  today's  confusion,  each 
group  In  America  Is  fighting  dollar 
and  law  to  protect  their  little,  minor- 
ity interest.  Few  are  the  people 
who  are  fighting  for  the  interests 
of  their  nation  first — except  In  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  Each  store,  each  business, 
each  county,  each  state,  each  corpora- 
tion, each  political  party  is  battling 
for  Itself  first — and  the  nation  second, 
maybe.  Technocracy  takes  no  part  In 
any  of  these  battles.  Is  fighting  the  one 
big  battle  worth  fighting — the  fight 
for  the  secure  future  of  America,  its 
technological  plant.  Its  gigantic  re- 
sources, its  people  as  a  whole.    — F.  S. 
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"Our  fate  rests  with  our  leaders.  If 
they  are  able  to  direct  the  change 
when  It  comes  it  will  not  destroy  us 
and  them.  But  If  they  expect  to  go 
on  with  business  as  usual  we're  all 
done. 

"The  defeat  of  hlltler  Is  only  the 
first  step  In  arranging  the  future.  We 
cannot  continue  having  at  the  same 
time  prosperity  and  6,000,000  unem- 
ployed. We  must  solve  our  distribu- 
tion problem  if  we  expect  to  avoid  a 
revolution  by  force." 
— Carleton   Smith,   economist,   music  editor  of 

Esquire  and  Coronet,  Daily  News,   II/I5/4I.| 

A  Gulf  Divides 

"The  main  reason  why  we  find  our- 
selves today  In  such  a  profound  period 
of  social  change  Is  the  enormous  and 
unprecedented  cultural  lag  between 
our  science  and  machinery  on  the  one 
hand  and  our  social  thinking  and  Insti- 
tutions on  the  other.  We  have  a  1941 
natural  science  and  technology,  enor- 
mously varied  and  efficient.  But  we 
are  trying  to  control  this  1941  model 
material  culture  by  means  of  Ideas  and 
Institutions  that  date  from  somewhere 
between  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Age 
of  the  Fathers  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  ...  \ 

"The  supreme  test  and  challenge  ot 
our  era  is  whether  the  gulf  between 
machinery  and  Institutions  can  be 
bridged  without  fatally  wrecking  or- 
ganized social  existence." 
— Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  noted  liberal  educator, 

historian    and    author,    in    The    Progressive, 

11/15/41. 

Control  Needed 

"From  now  on  we  are  likely  to  be 
living  In  a  world  straddled  by  four  or 
five  great  national  economic  blocs, 
slugging  It  out  alternately  by  eco- 
nomic and  military  war  for  power  and 
survival.  Our  present  nineteenth-cen- 
tury type  of  loose  political  action 
simply  is  not  strong  enough  to  control 
a  tight  coordination  economy." 
— Professor  Robert  S.  Lynd,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Saturday  Evening   Post,  7/19/41. 
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News    of    the    Organization 


Director-in-Chief  Scores  Again 
With  Outstanding  Western  Meetings 


HOWARD  SCOTT  GIVES  HISTORIC  ANALYSIS 
OF  CURRENT  CRISIS  TO  PACKED  AUDIENCES 


HURLING  a  clear-cut  challenge  to 
the  American  people  to  unite  +or 
national  service  and  defense,  Howard 
Scott  is  telling  audiences  in  nine  west- 
ern cities  during  November  and  De- 
cember that  Americans  must  decide 
whether  they  want  'business  as  usual' 
or  the  total  defense  of  America.  Cli- 
maxing his  seventh  Continental  tour, 
the  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  is  reminding  his  fellow  Americans 
that  the  U.  S.  A.  "still  has  to  do  the 
greatest  job  of  selling  of  all:  that  of 
selling  the  defense  of  this  Continent  to 
those  who  are  going  to  do  the  fight- 
ing." 

r  With  hard-hitting  directness,  How- 
ard Scott  is  putting  the  issue  of  to- 
day, adequate  defense,  squarely  up  to 
the  individual  American  citizens.  Says 
the  Chief:  "This  job  can  be  done  only 
by  creating  a  prestige  for  national 
service  that  wholly  transcends  the  pres- 
ent-day social  prestige  of  the  chiseler 
and  the  go-getter.  National  service 
must  be  created  as  the  outstanding 
career  for  the  men  and  women  of  our 
nation  in  place  of  profitable  business. 

"Technocracy  contends  that  national 
service  should  be  made  a  permanent 
national  duty  of  American  citizenship. 

"Technocracy  contends  that  the 
structure  of  national  and  Continental 
defense  cannot  be  created  by  any  pro- 
cess of  profitable  business. 

"Technocracy  asks  every  American 
the  question:  Which  do  you  want,  bus- 
iness or  defense?" 


Audiences  throughout  the  western 
states  are  rising  to  this  challenge.  Seat- 
tle, a  major  Technocracy  center  of  the 
Northwest,  reports  a  smashing  success 
with  a  capacity  audience  flooding  the 
Music  Hall  theater  to  hear  the  Chief's 
message.  Reports  the  Governor  of 
Publications  of  12247-3: 

"Last  night  was  the  Chief's  meeting 
at  the  Seattle  Music  Hall.  I  doubt  if 
there  was  ever  a  more  successful  meet- 
ing held.  Thank  goodness  we  were 
almost  prepared  for  what  happened. 
This  letter  is  partly  a  warning  to  you 


in  Los  Angeles  because  from  what  hap- 
pened at  our  meeting  last  night  we 
know  that  you  are  not  prepared  ade- 
quately for  one  thing  anyway  and  that 
Is  literature  sales.  We  had  a  heavy 
consignment  of  A-2ls  arrive  just  in 
time  for  the  meeting.  We  could  have 
sold  twice  as  many.  We  offered  two 
bundles  of  Technocracy  literature,  one 
for  50  cents  and  one  priced  at  35 
cents.  Our  supplies  of  these  bundles 
were  not  nearly  enough  and  we  were 
entirely  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  A-2ls  were  sold  out  before  our 
literature  seller  could  finish  what  she 
wanted  to  say  about  the  issue. 


SEATTLE'S  MUSIC  HALL  LIGHTS  UP  FOR  TECHNOCRACY 
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FLYING   WINGS    OVER   AMERICA!     HOWARD    SCOH   OUTLINES   AMERICA'S    DEFENSE  STRATEGY 


"Now  for  the  second  part  of  the 
meeting  that  most  of  our  members  are 
still  rubbing  their  eyes  about.  A  huge 
organization  table  had  been  provided 
on  the  stage  just  in  front  of  the  black 
rear  curtain  on  which  hung  the  word 
TECHNOCRACY  with  a  large  silver- 
and-red  Monad.  When  the  audience 
was  invited  to  come  on  stage  and  join 
the  Organization  the  response  was  so 
great  that  we  quickly  ran  out  of  mem- 
bership applications.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  audience  joined  that  night. 
Since  then,  people  who  couldn't  get 
taken  care  of  at  the  meeting  have  been 
swarming  to  the  Section  Headquarters 
to  sign  up." 

In  San  Francisco,  another  big  suc- 
cessful meeting  was  held.  A  full  house 
heard  the  Chief  speak  at  the  War 
Memorial    Auditorium.      Service    men 


were  admitted  free.  A  heavy  literature 
sale  Is  reported  and  membership  sign- 
ups again  surpassed  expectations. 

San  Francisco  is  famous  for  its  high 
degree    of    Section    performance    and 


staff  work,  and  in  preparing  for  the 
Scott  tour  the  Section  lived  up  to  Its 
reputation.  Over  100  column  inches 
of  press  publicity  were  obtained  In 
neighborhood  papers  with  a  combined 
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circulation  of  over  200,000.  Five 
■thousand  blue-edged  leaflets  bearing 
an  announcement  of  the  meeting  on 
the  back  were  distributed.  Five  hun- 
dred posters  were  placed  inside  the 
Municipal  and  Market  Street  Railway 
street  cars.  Fifty  large  posters  were 
placed  on  the  outsides  of  streetcars. 

In  addition  to  all  this  coverage,  a 
huge  30-foot  sign  was  suspended 
across  the  intersection  of  the  Burnel 
Cut  highway.  One  hundred  bumper 
strips  were  displayed  on  the  Section's 
official  cars  and  100  placards  were 
placed  in  shop  windows  and  on  the 
bulletin  boards  of  clubs  and  all  union 
halls. 

Mr.  Scott  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
by  plane  and  was  greeted  by  San 
Francisco's  Gray  Fleet.  A  press  con- 
ference was  arranged  for  the  Director- 
in-Chief  with  Reporter  Dean  of  the 
McClatchey    News    Service,    Financial 


Editor  Warren  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  R.  Taylor,  Science  Editor  of  the 
Associated  Press.  The  Associated  Press 
released  a  story  on  the  hHess  incident 
as  commented  on  by  the  Chief.  The 
International  News  released  a  news 
story  covering  the  lecture  and  the 
United  Press  had  a  reporter  covering 
the  meeting. 

On  Wednesday  night,  November  19, 
the  officers  of  the  Sections  in  North- 
ern California  met  with  Howard  Scott 
at  the  El  Cortez  Hotel.  Tactics  of  the 
Organization  were  outlined  and  the 
progress  of  the  Organization  through- 
out the  Continent  was  explained  by 
him. 

On  Friday,  the  Chief  addressed  the 
membership  meeting.  The  hall  was 
packed  with  Technocrats  from  Chico, 
Sacramento,  Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo,  San 
Jose,  Redwood  City,  Sonora,  Merced, 
Hollister,  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco. 
A  4-  by  6-foot  drawing  of  the   Flying 


Wing  was  on  display  and  the  Chief  ex- 
plained the  highlights  of  its  design. 
After  he  had  finished  his  remarks,  ques- 
tions from  the  floor  were  answered  in 
the  Chief's  well-known  concise  and  hu- 
morous way. 

A  large  group  of  Technocrats  In  reg- 
ulation dress  accompanied  Howard 
Scott  to  the  train  as  he  left  for  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  on  Saturday  night.  Fol- 
lowing the  meetings  In  Phoenix  and 
San  Diego,  the  Tour  will  wind  up  with 
a  mammoth  mass  meeting  at  the 
Shrine  Auditorium  in  Los  Angeles. 

A  more  than  capacity  audience  Is 
expected  In  Los  Angeles,  where  display 
signs,  newspaper  advertising,  and 
handbills  by  the  hundred  thousand  are 
all  busily  Informing  the  public  of  the 
coming  important  event.  Beside  the 
Srott  lecture  there  will  be  membership 
meetings.  Section  inspections  by  the 
Chief  and  an  Area  Ball. 


OFFICER   PERSONNEL  OF  SEATTLE  SECTIONS  MASSED   BEFORE  ACTION  AT  SCOTT  MEETING 
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HOWARD  SCOTT,  KEEPING  TO  TOUR  SCHEDULE,  ARRIVES  IN  'FRISCO  BY  PLANE. 


Technocracy  Demands 
Deportation  oF  Lord  Halifax 


AMBASSADOR  DECLARED  TO  BE  PUBLIC  ENEMY 
OF  CANADA,   GREAT   BRITAIN,   AND   AMERICA 


TECHNOCRACY  is  publlcally  de- 
manding that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  deport  Lord  hialifax, 
British  Ambassador  to  this  country," 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  declared  last  month 
to  audiences  throughout  the  West,  "on 
the  basis  that  he  is  public  enemy  Num- 


SERVICE  MEN  SEE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  IN 
12237-1  GRAY  FLEET 

SERVICE  men  from  twenty  different 
states  saw  the  sights  of  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  windows  of  Technoc- 
racy's Gray  Fleet  as  the  San  Francisco 
Section  mobilized  its  official  cars  to 
help  the  Hospitality  House  program 
make  the  Service  boys  feel  at  home. 
Ten  different  official  cars  hauled  thirty- 
eight  Service  men  on  a  fifty-mile  tour 


ber  One  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States." 
"We  are  demanding  the  deportation 
of  Lord  Halifax  because  of  his  state- 
ment of  a  short  time  ago — in  which  he 
proclaimed  that  'Germany  would  NOT 
be  subject  to  attack  by  Great  Britain 
as  long  as  Germany  is  at  war  with  Rus- 


that  left  very  little  unseen  of  the  world- 
famous  San   Francisco  sights. 

A  police  escort  was  obtained  for 
this  event  and  quite  an  impression 
was  made  as  the  escort  arid  Gray  Fleet 
rolled  smoothly  by.  Each  car  was  dec- 
orated with  three  American  flags  on 
the  right  front  fenders  and  bumper 
strips  to  remind  the  public  of  the  im- 
pending Howard  Scott  lecture. 

All  the  boys  expressed  pleasure  at 
the  ride  and  the  smoothly  comfortable 
trip  they  enjoyed  to  points  of  Interest. 
A  little  later  in  the  month,  a  second 
trip  is  scheduled. 


sla' — and  because  of  his  long  associa- 
tion with  the  Cliveden  set,  the  Anglo- 
German  fellowship,  the  Link,  and  other 
fascist  groups." 

"Technocracy  contends  that  Lord 
Halifax's  title  would  be  more  truly  de- 
scriptive If  he  were  called  Lord  Holy- 
fox,"  Howard  Scott  declared.  "Amer- 
ica should  purge  this  country  of  all 
aliens  and  citizens  who  obstruct  na- 
tional defense." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  U.  S.  de- 
fense, Howard  Scott  declared: 

"Technocracy  advocates  the  imme- 
diate occupation  of  the  French  islands 
of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  and 
the  territory  of  French  Guiana.  Also, 
Technocracy  demands  the  immediate 
seizure  of  all  French  shipping  in  United 
States  ports." 

"Total  defense  requires  total  con- 
scription of  men,  machines,  materials 
and  money,  with  profit  to  none  and 
national  service  for  all.  National  de- 
fense of  our  country  must  be  placed 
on  the  basis  of  all  for  one  and  one 
for  all — the  only  basis  on  which  all 
Americans  can  unite  in  common  action 
for  national  achievement." 


Listen! 

WEEKLY 
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This  Is 
Technocracy 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a  non-politieal, 
non-profit,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization of  American  citizens  working  and 
planning  for  the  new  North  American  social 
order   based    on    science    and    technology. 

Technocracy  is  an  educational  movement 
with  no  affiliations,  foreign  or  otherwise. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State,  has  offices  and  members 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  and  possessions,  and 
operates  through  its  own  Continental  Head- 
quarters, Regional  Divisions,  Sections,  and 
Organizers  as  a  competent  body  of  alert 
citizens. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  one  hundred 
percent  American  social  movement  in  his- 
tory. It  derives  nothing  from  and  is  entirely 
opposed  to  communism,  socialism,  nazism, 
fascism,  conservatism,  liberalism,  autocracy, 
and  all  other  political  philosophies  because 
they  are  all  alien  importations  incapable  of 
operating  America.  Science  and  technology 
alone  can  create  the  New  America.  Tech- 
nocracy is  based  on  the  scientific  appraisal 
and  intelligent  organization  of  North  Amer- 
ica's physical  resources,  equipment,  and 
human  skill.   That  is  the  real  American  Way! 

Technocrats  are  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life.  Membership  is 
of  one  class  only,  open  to  all  American 
citizens;  aliens,  Asiatics,  and  politicians  are 
ineligible. 

Technocracy  is  supported  solely  by  dues, 
members'  donations,  and  literature  sales. 
It  receives  no  subsidy,  has  no  endowment 
or  debt.  Annual  membership  dues  are  five 
dollars.  Through  voluntary  work  it  carries 
on  research,  operational  designing,  publica- 
tions, public  meetings,  lecture  tours,  study 
classes,  and  related  activities. 

But  what  does  Technocracy  say  and  pro- 
pose? That  this  Continent  has  the  resources, 
equipment,  and  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  a  guaranteed  abund- 
ance of  physical  wealth  for  all  its  citizens; 
that  this  will  be  accompanied  by  unsur- 
passed freedom  and  leisure;  and,  that  this 
can  be  achieved  only  by  a  new  form  of 
social  organization — technological  operation 
on  a  Continental  scale.  This  cannot  be 
explained  in  a  few  words,  but  briefly,  it 
means  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  social  operation.  In  conditions 
of  abundance  neither  value,  price,  money, 
crime,  business,  nor  politics  can  exist. 
Abundance  renders  unworkable  our  present 
system — the    Price   System. 

This  Continent's  decision  between  abund- 
ance and  chaos  must  be  made  within  the 
next  few  years — and  by  an  American  ma- 
jority. Technocracy's  function  is  to  inform 
Americans  of  their  coming  social  responsi- 
bility. The  social  transition  must  be  achieved 
without  disorder  or  chaos.  This  demands 
intelligent  organization    now! 

Technocracy  is  notifying  every  intelligent, 
courageous,  loyal  American  that  his  future 
tomorrow  rests  on  his  actions  today.  Tech- 
nocracy offers  the  blueprints  for  abundance 
and  security.  Technocracy  salutes  you — the 
American  citizen — and  awaits  your  investi- 
gation! 
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AM£RICA  vs.  FASCISM 


IN  five  days  last  month  the  United 
States  of  America  declared  war  on 
the  three  most  powerful  fascist  na- 
tions of  the  world.  America  is  now  at 
war — all  out,  total  war. 

On  December  7,  1941,  when  Japa- 
nese bombers  made  a  sneak  attack 
upon  American  airfields  and  naval  con- 
centrations in  hiawaii,  the  American 
people  were  electrified.  As  the  Japa- 
nese attacked  other  strategic  Pacific 
outposts  and  then  declared  war  on  the 
United  States,  indecision  in  America 
was  swept  aside.  On  December  8,  Con- 
gress declared  war  on  the  Japanese 
Empire,  pledging  complete  and  final 
victory.  Three  days  later  the  dictators 
of  Germany  and  Italy  declared  war  on 
the  United  States.  On  that  very  day, 
President  Roosevelt,  at  12:30  p.m.,  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  asking  for  war 
against  the  two  biggest  fascist  nations 
in  Europe.  By  3:06  p.m.  the  President 
had  the  two  declarations  on  his  desk, 
passed  unanimously  by  both  hlouses  of 
Congress,  ready  for  his  signature.  The 
delays,  the  bickerings,  the  'business  as 
usual'  of  former  days,  was  already  be- 
ing pushed  aside.  All-out  organization 
of  the  home  front  is  the  order  of  the 
day  for  an  all-out  aggressive  campaign 
on  the  war  fronts. 

The  average  American  citizen  can 
readily  understand  the  urgency  for  re- 
taliation against  fascist  Japan,  return- 
ing heavy  blows  for  the  vicious  and 
surprise  attack  against  us.  Very  few 
understand  America's  fight  against 
fascist  Germany  and  Italy  beyond  the 
statements  they  hear  on  every  side  that 
hlltler,  himself,  and  Mussolini  must  be 
crushed.  Americans  are  being  told  that 


hlltlerism  must  be  annihilated.  What 
Americans  must  quickly  understand  Is 
that  America  is  now  at  war  with  forces 
greater  than  any  single  men,  any 
leader's   hallucinations. 

America  is  at  war  with  fascism;  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  HItlerism.  Adolf 
hlltler  Is  Reich  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
the  leader  of  German  fascism.  There 
is  fascism  In  Italy  and  fascism  In  Ger- 
many, fascism  in  Spain  and  fascism  In 
France,  and  fascism  in  Japan,  but  no 
such  thing  as  HItlerism  exists  as  a  mode 
of  social  operation. 

Not  once  in  the  past  two  years  has 
any  member  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Great  Britain  given 
this  titanic  world  struggle  Its  proper 
name.  Surely  we  are  not  being  kidded 
Into  the  belief  that  we  are  only  fighting 
Adolf  Hitler  and  his  obnoxious  party 
government  of  Germany  and  Benito 
Mussolini  and  his  counterpart  in  Italy? 
It  is  dangerous  not  to  know  what  we 
are  fighting. 

Fascism  Is  a  method  of  social  opera- 
tion diametrically  opposed  to  the 
American  way  of  doing  things,  of  liv- 
ing. Fascism  is  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  crumbling  minor  rackets  into  one 
major  monopoly — the  freezing  of  the 
status  quo.  Fascism  In  Europe  has 
frozen  the  size  of  farms;  it  maintains 
poverty,  hand  methods  and  human  toil 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
Fascism  Is  compulsion  —  compulsion  in 
occupation.  In  religion.  In  low  standards 
of  living. 

This  Continent  is  the  land  of  the 
'bigger  and  better',  of  more  science 
and  technology,  of  giant  mechanized 
farms  and  factories,  of  great  transpor- 


tation and  power  systems,  of  more  ma- 
chines and  less  human  toil. 

Technocracy  has  always  been  against 
fascism,  against  ail  European  isms  in 
this  country.  The  present  war  against 
fascism  is  no  great  surprise  to  Tech- 
nocracy; the  fight  now  is  just  all-out, 
and  bloody.  Technocracy  would  rather 
see  the  synchronization  of  this  Conti-^ 
nent  and  the  elimination  of  fascism™ 
without  the  irretrievable  sacrifice  it  will 
now  take.  But  war  has  been  declared. 

Technocracy's  war-stand  was  made 
clear  the  day  the  U.  S.  was  attacked. 
On  December  7  the  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  sent  the  telegram 
which  appears  on  page  three  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  i 
States,  the  leader  of  America's  war 
effort.  In  that  message  Technocracy 
Inc.  pledged  its  entire  personnel  and 
equipment  to  the  winning  of  final  vic- 
tory for  the  people  of  this  Continent 
over  the  fascist  countries  of  the  world. 
Technocracy  urged  the  declaration  of 
war  against  all  of  the  fascist  elements 
fighting  with  fascist  Germany,  Italy 
and  Japan,  against  all  thirteen  national  ^Hl 
signatories  to  the  Axis  pact  of  fascism.  ^" 

Technocracy  does  not  want  this  war 
fought  just  half  way.  Technocracy  wants 
full  and  complete  victory  against  fas- 
cism at  home  and  abroad.        — F.  S. 

•    •    • 

The  TECHNOCRAT 

Editors  in  Action  ^ 

The  war  has  not  left  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT  undisturbed.  The  Editor  and  one 
Assistant  Editor  have  been  called  into 
action.  Frederic  Swan,  editor  for  the 
past  three  years,  is  in  training  for  the 
Air  Corps,  by  December's  end  had  30 
solo  hours  recorded.  Alfred  Swan,  also 
a  veteran  editor  and  contributor,  is 
busy  night  and  day  as  an  Inspector  of 
Naval  Materials  for  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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FA22    129   5  EXTRA=FA  LOSANGELES  CALIF   DEC  7 

PRESIDENT    FRANKLIN  D.    ROOSEVELT  = 

THE   WHITE    HOUSE    WASHINGTON    DC= 


HRRli  ,,r> 


THE   DECLARATION   OF  WAR    BY   JAPAN   ON   THE   UNITED    STATES    ON 
THIS  DECEMBER  SEVENTH  1941   AUTOMATICALLY    COMPELS   ME  AS 
DIRECTOR    IN   CHIEF   OF   TECHNOCRACY    INCORPORATED   TO   PLACE  AT 
YOUR  DISPOSITION    AS   COMMANDER    IN   CHIEF   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 
THE    ENTIRE   PERSONNEL    AND    EQUIPMENT    OF  TECHNOCRACY    INCORPORATED 
ON   THE    NORTH   AMERICAN   CONTINENT    STOP  THE    UNEQUIVOCAL 
LOYALTY   OF  THE   MEMBERSHIP   OF   TECHNOCRACY    INCORPORATED    AS 
AMERICANS   RENDERS    ITS   UNQUALIFIED    SUPPORT   TO   YOUR   LEADERSHIP 
OF    OUR   COUNTRY    IN    ITS   ARMED    CONFLICT   AGAINST   THE   FASCIST 
AGGRESSOR    NATIONS  OF   THE   WORLD    STOP  TECHNOCRACY    INCORPORATED 
SERIOUSLY   REQUESTS   THAT   YOU    FURTHER   CEMENT    NATIONAL    UNITY 
IN   YOUR   COMING    MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS    BY   REQUESTING  THAT   THE 
UNITED    STATES    DECLARE  WAR   AGAINST    ONE  AND    ALL    OF  THE    ENTIRE 
THIRTEEN    NATIONAL    SIGNATORIES   TO   THE   AXIS    PACT   OF    FASCISM= 

HOWARD    SCOTT        DIRECTOR    IN   CHIEF        TECHNOCRACY 

INCORPORATED. 


THE  COMPANY   WILL   APPRECIATE   SUGGESTIONS  FROM   ITS  PATRONS  CONCERNING    ITS   SERVICE 


i7.^ii^r^crv  ;  '■■-  ». 


BUSINESS 


VS. 


UP  TO  the  time  that  America  went  to  bed  on  December 
6,  1941,  only  a  minority  of  Americans  wanted  their 
country  to  get  into  World  War  II.  They  were  all 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  we  should  help  England,  Russia, 
and  China,  but  most  of  them  weren't  really  mad  at  anybody. 
Also,  they  believed  what  they  had  been  told:  that  we  were 
rapidly  building  up  our  defenses  and  that  we  were  uncon- 
querable. 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  American  people  were  mad- — 
angry  at  Japan,  and  boiling  over  at  the  somebody  or  some- 
bodies responsible  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  Though 
stunned,  everyone  was  sure  that  now  Uncle  Sam  would  show 
his  well-known  spunk  and  "step  on  the  gas."  Now,  they  felt 
sure,  hell  would  break  loose;  all  caution  and  reserve  would 
be  thrown  overboard — nothing  would  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  all-out  war — nothing! 

Now,  three  weeks  later,  many  of  our  people  stand  on  the 
California  seashore  and  watch,  as  from  a  grandstand,  Japa- 
nese submarines  shell  and  torpedo  our  merchant  ships.  Yet 
the  California  All-Year  Club  has  notified  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  things  aren't  so  bad  out  here,  that  only  a  few 
of  the  172  events  of  the  Sun  Festival  have  been  cancelled 
and  that  "many  tourists  are  still  having  fun"  (L.  A.  Times, 
Dec.  24,  1941).  (They  might  have  stated  that  real-life  sub- 
marine attacks  have  been  added  as  the  173rd  attraction.) 

Our  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  protested  that  black- 
outs interfered  with  Christmas  shopping.  One  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Supervisors  blazoned  forth  his  own  patri- 
otic protest  (L  A.  Daily  News,   Dec.  24,    1941): 

"The  scares  thrown  up  gratuitously  by  high  state  officials 
regarding  the  New  Year  festival  of  roses  and  football  are  exam- 
ples of  blind,  hysterical  leadership  which  must  now  be  offset  if 
any  attractions  of  California  are  to  survive  the  slump  in  tourist 
trade  occasioned  by  these  unreasoned  precautions.  We  must 
undo  the  damage  that  has  been  done  by  feeding  to  the  ever- 
jealous  eastern  business  interests  material  with  which  to  spread 
false   propaganda   concerning  California's  safety." 

Can  it  be  that  we  smell  here  a  deadly  interference  that 
will  spell  disaster  in  this  war,  or  is  the  war  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  something  more  "sacred"  than  the  safety 
and  future  of  America? 

Called  to  a  special  meeting  on  December  9  (two  days 
after  "Pearl  Harbor"),  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations 
Board   met  and   adopted   the   following   declaration: 

"FROM  NOW  ON,  every  action  by  this  Board  and  by  the 
related  civilian  agencies  of  the  Government  must  be  keyed  to 
one  goal — complete  victory  in  this  war  which  has  been  thrust 
upon    us. 

"FROM  THIS  MOMENT  we  are  engaged  in  a  victory  pro- 
gram. We  can  talk  and  act  no  longer  in  terms  of  a  defense 
program.  Victory  is  our  one  and  only  objective,  and  everything 
else    is   subordinate   to   it. 

"IT  IS  CLEAR  that  a  vastly  expanded  national  effort  is  im- 
perative.   Production    schedules   for   all    manner   of    military   items 


VICTORY 


Yesterday's  Techniques  Cannot 
Win  Today's  Technological  War 

must  be  stepped  up  at  once.  Every  activity  of  our  national  life 
and  our  civilian  economy  must  be  immediately  adjusted  to  that 
change.  To  attain  victory  we  aim  at  the  greatest  production 
which  is  physically  possible;  we  call  for  the  greatest  national 
effort   that   can    possibly    be    made. 

"THIS  POLICY  applies  all  down  the  line — in  the  agencies  of 
Government,  in  industry,  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  in  labor, 
in  every  phase  of  national  life.  There  is  but  one  standard  for 
activities  in  all  of  thesei  fields — the  simple  question,  'Is  this  the 
utmost  that  can  be  done  to  bring  victory?'  Policies  and  actions 
which  meet  that  test  must  be  adopted;  those  which  do  not 
must    be    rejected. 

"A  UNITED  PEOPLE  will  harness  the  unparalleled  might  of 
the   United  States  to  one  word   and  one  slogan — VICTORY." 

The  above  is  a  very  definite  statement  and  a  clario 
call  for  total,  "all-out"  effort.  If  that  declaration  wer 
translated  into  action  we  would  need  to  have  no  worries 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Can  we  take  the  SPAB  at  its 
word  and  expect  a  drastic  change  in  method  that  will  make 
our  march  toward  victory  quite  a  different  spectacle  from 
our  fumbling  of  the  ball  in  the  defense  game?  Is  there 
any  reason  to  suspect  Insincerity  in  the  declaration  of  thah 
very  important   Board? 

On  December  3,  1941,  four  days  before  "Pearl  Harbor," 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  executive  director  of  the  SPAB,  said 
(Defense,   December  9,    1941): 

"One  of  the  great  things  at  stake  in  the  present  national 
emergency  is  nothing  less  than  the  preservation  ofl  private  enter- 
prise in  this  country  .... 

"The  world  of  business  has  always  been  fiercely  competitive: 
I   hope  and   pray  it  will   remain  so." 

Did   the   SPAB    mean   what   It  said   six   days    later   about 
"every  action  by  this  Board"  or  did  all  of  its  members  carry, 
a   mental   reservation  In  favor  of  "business  as  usual" — only' 
more   of  It? 

The  SPAB  must  work  through  private  Industry  of  which 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  the  great 
coordinating  agency.  At  the  46th  Congress  of  American 
Industry,  early  in  December,  1941,  the  leaders  of  American 
Industry  expressed  their  patriotic  views  (Iron  Age,  December 
M,  1941).  J.  Howard  Pew,  President  of  the  Sun  Oil  Com- 
pany, said: 

"Our  system  of  competitive  enterprise  must  be  preserved 
and    perpetuated. 

"If  business  men  are  to  respond  to  pure  patriotism,  they 
must  resist  any  effort  to  destroy  that  competitive  urge  in  this 
hour   of   great    need." 

K.  T.  Keller,  president  of  Chrysler  Corporation,  was 
quoted    as   saying: 

"Free  enterprise  had  raised  living  standards  and  urged  that 
the    system    be    preserved    AT  ALL   COSTS." 

H.  W.  Prentiss,  Jr.,  president  of  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany, and  C.  M.  Chester,  chairman  of  General  Foods  Cor- 
poration,   were   other   speakers   at   the    Friday   session   who 
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stressed  the  danger  of  the  crisis  faced  by  free  enterprise. 

Now  what's  the  matter  with  this  crowd?  What's  griping 
them?  Why  are  they  afraid  their  balls  and  bats  are  about 
to  be  taken  away  from  them  and  by  whom?  Why  are  they 
crying  before  they're  hurt?  What  do  they  mean  by  "pure 
patriotism";  is  it  something  different  from  "business  patriot- 
ism"? Why  are  they  fighting  the  peace  before  the  war? 
Why  do  they  want  to  guarantee  their  place  in  the  post-war 
world  regardless  of  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  us? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  all  these  questions:  they  are 
business  men, — first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Being  such  they 
know  that  their  private  interests  do  not  always  coincide 
with  those  of  the  general  welfare.  Also,  they  instinctively 
know  that  in  any  situation  where  the  general  welfare  is 
really  at  stake  they're  likely  to  get  hurt.  That's  why  they 
don't  like  total  defense  or  total  war.  That's  why  we  have 
not  yet  installed  an  advanced,  modern  type  of  super-defense 
consistent  with  the  imperative  need  and.  with  the  unparal- 
leled resources  of  this  nation — a  defense  commensurate 
with  the  unquestioned  talents  of  American  engineers,  sci- 
entists, and  mechanics.  That's  why  we  cannot  trust  any  com- 
bination of  dollar-a-year  men  to  construct  our  defense,  nor 
JO  pull  us  successfully  through  an  all-out  war. 

That  we  have  made  a  disastrous  start  in  our  war  against 
Japan  is  no  military  secret.  A  government  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  fix  the  blame,  and  we  may  well  leave 
the  blaming  of  persons  to  that  group.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
real,  the  deep,  the  deadly  causes  for  the  Pearl  hiarbor  dis- 
aster will  be  published  by  that  commission.  It  Is  improbable 
that  army  and  navy  strategists  will  admit  that  they  have 
not  applied  the  lessons  taught  by  World  War  II  to  date. 
")  These  lessons  are  there  and  "all  who  run  may  read."  In  fact, 
the  whole  batch  of  lessons  was  published  by  Technocracy 
Inc.  in  issues  AI9,  A20,  and  A2 1  of  TECHNOCRACY 
magazine.  From  A2 1  we  quote  the  following  (published 
November,    1941): 

"Airpower   has   come   to    stay. 

"Airpower  in  quantity,  although  obsolescent  in  design,  drove 
the  British  fleet  out  of  the  Skagerralc,  drove  the  fleet  and  the 
British  out  of  Norway,  and  chased  it  out  of  the  North  Sea.  It 
has  wrecked  the  greatest  of  European  seaports.  It  made  a  naval 

Djunk  yard  out  of  Crete.  It  has  rendered  the  Mediterranean  a 
hazardous  waterway,  and  in  the  Atlantic  has  chased  the  battle- 
fleets  far  off  shore. 

"The  airpower  of  tomorrow  will  make  the  airpower  of  today 
as  antiquated  as  a  model  T  would  be  on  our  highways  now.  The 
final  downfall  of  naval  power  only  awaits  that  day  when  some 
one  country  does  produce  fleets  of  bombers  having  6,000  miles 
or  more  range  and  carrying  25  to  50  tons  of  bombs  each.  That 
day  is  almost  here.  It  may  not  be  done  next  week  or  next  month 
but  it  will  be  done  almost  certainly  within  the  next  two  years, 
and    when    that    day    arrives    the    battle-wagon    of    35-,    45-,    or 

»  60,000  tons  becomes  a  death  wagon  of  scrap  metal.  When  that 
day  arrives  naval  power  will  be  relegated  to  its  correct  position 
of  a  fast  naval  scouting  patrol  with  long  cruising  range  capable 
of  high  maneuverability  and  intended  for  fighting  a  delaying 
action  only.  The  offensive  will  no  longer  reside  in  the  naval 
power  of  the  nation  but  in  its  airpower  of  long-range  con- 
tinental  bombers. 

"To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  The  present  naval 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  for  a  two-ocean  fleet.  That  two- 
ocean  fleet  is  already  coming  off  the  shipways,  but  let  us  have 
the  foresight  to  plan  for  no  more.  It  is  time  the  United  States 
of  America  stopped  preparing  to  be  the  world's  naval  junk 
man  to  Davey  Jones.  But  the  strength  of  the  Navy  bloc  has 
always  exceeded  that  of  the  Army  in  influencing  Congress  and 
business  in  the  United  States;  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any- 
thing short  of  a  major  disaster  will  compel  a  change  in  our 
naval   policy." 


Within  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  above 
statement  a  naval  disaster,  caused  by  air  attack,  did  occur. 
Within  another  two  weeks  it  was  apparent  that  a  change 
in  naval  policy  had  been  initiated.  The  principal  indication 
of  this  change  lies  in  the  fact  that  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King, 
the  newly  appointed  supreme  commander  of  all  United 
States  naval  forces,  is  a  naval  aviator  and  the  former  head 
of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  Technocracy's  Dlrector- 
in-Chief  does  have  the  darndest  way  of  calling  these  shots 
In  advance. 

Not  only  the  navy  but  the  army  Is  beginning  to  see  the 
light.  The  L.  A.  Times  of  December  22  carried  an  A. P. 
dispatch  from  Washington,  which  we  quote  In  part: 

"Secretary  Stimson  hinted  today  .  .  .  that  'revolutionary'  re- 
liance is  being  placed  on  American  long-range  bombers  for  the 
defense    of  the   Orient.   .   .   . 

"The  recently  demonstrated  effectiveness  of  air  power  as 
against  sea  power  in  the  confined  limits  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  suggested  revolutionary  possibilities  for  the  defense  of 
American  interests  in  the  similar  seas  of  the  Southwestern 
Pacific." 

Will  our  naval  and  military  strategists  now  get  what  they 
need  to  do  the  job?  Not  unless  nor  until  there  Is  a  change 
in  the  method  of  getting  it.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  at  its  recent  annual  convention  placed  in  its 
platform  the  following:  "There  should  be  a  single  agency 
with  a  single  head  who  has  full  power  to  supervise  and  guide 
the  defense  program."  But  in  the  same  platform,  according 
to  the  report  In  Iron  Age  (December  II,  1941),  the  Manu- 
facturers Congress  "advanced  post  war  programs  for  the 
government  and  industry."  Thus,  our  biggest  business  leaders 
revealed  that  whatever  "single  agency"  (possibly  the  NAM) 
controls  defense  production,  this  agency  must  preserve  for 
the  post-war  period  the  interference  mechanism  of  scarcity 
distribution  plus  the  WPA-for-busIness  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment —  financed,  privately-managed,  piece-work,  job- 
order   production.  . 

Does  anyone  believe  that  this  group  suddenly  swung  over 
to  "pure  patriotism  (sic)"  on  December  7?  Does  anyone 
conclude  that  the  SPAB  (the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Business)  meant  it  when  it  said,  "Every  action  by 
this  Board  ....  must  be  keyed  to  one  goal — complete 
victory  ....?"  Can  a  leopard  change  Its  spots? 

No,  fellow  Americans,  we  can  expect  more  tragic  events 
in  the  future  before  our  business  and  industrial  leaders  begin 
even  to  understand  "pure  patriotism"  that  is  not  bought  and 
paid  for.  The  crowd  that  sold  to  our  (then  potential)  enemies, 
everything  they  now  use  trying  to  make  us  look  like  a  third- 
rate  power  cannot  be  trusted  to  submerge  their  immediate 
interests  to  Insure  defeat  of  those  same  enemies.  The  gang 
that  sold  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  several  DC 
models  of  aircraft  to  Japan,  who  sold  thousands  of  Wright 
Whirlwind  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  to  Japan  and  to 
Germany,  who  sold  millions  of  gallons  of  aviation  gasoline 
to  the  same,  who  sold  steel  and  scrap  iron  by  the  hundreds 
of  ship-loads  to  Japan,  who  sent  technical  experts  to  Japan 
to  set  up  their  assembly  plants — these  business  patriots  now 
want  to  be  assured  that  they  will  be  guaranteed  the  same 
privileges  after  the  war.  In  exchange  for,  a  reluctant,  though 
profitable,  agreement  to  make  war  materials  for  their  own 
government  during  the  war  (when,  of  course,  their  foreign 
exports  of  war  materials  are  largely  interfered  with). 

Our  President  has  called  for  victory,  hie  means  it.  Con- 
gress has  unanimously  given  the  President  full  power  to 
achieve  victory  and  has  pledged  the  total  borrowing  power 
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of  the  United  States  to  the  same  objective.  Our  citizens 
have  the  technical  skills  to  outstrip  the  world  in  designing 
and  constructing  fighting  machines.  Our  country  contains 
resources  in  lavish  amount.  We  seem  to  lack  nothing — but 
we  do;  we  lack  a  design  to  fit  the  unprecedented  problem 
ahead. 

To  prosecute  this  war  successfully  we  shall  have  to  adopt 
all  of  the  design  of  Technocracy,  not  just  the  few  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  adopted.  This  design  is  outlined 
in  literature  available  to  the  reader.  Included  are  the  fol- 
lowing  minimum   requirements: 

National  service  for  all.  We  must  install  the  new  design 
with  the  new  concept  that  whatever  we  are  doing  we  are 
working  for  America.  We  can  no  longer  go  on  working  for 
this  factory  or  that  company,  or  for  the  Army  or  for  the 
Navy,  for  this  hospital  or  for  that  clinic,  for  this  govern- 
ment bureau  or  for  that  political  group.  Everyone — factory 
worker,  research  scientist,  soldier,  sailor,  doctor,  nurse,  dis- 
tributor, office  holder,  writer,  musician,  actor,  gag-writer, 
food  handler,  housekeeper,  —  all  must  be  enlisted  into  Na- 
tional Service — all  for  one,  one  for  all. 

Production  must  be  expanded  rapidly  In  the  only  way  it 
can  be  accomplished  swiftly  and  that  is  without  regard  to 
financial  outlay  or  private  ownership — in  other  words  by 
conscription  of  the  necessary  sites,  materials,  and  patent 
rights.  The  government  must  take  Immediate  ownership  of 
all  output. 

Management  must  be  wholly  by  the  technically  com- 
petent. Function,  not  financial  expediency,  must  dictate  the 


type  of  personnel   used.   Functional   persons  must  give,   not 
take,   direction. 

Distribution  must  be  made  from  government  distribution 
centers  directly  to  points  where  the  need  exists,  regardless 
of  so-called  "market  conditions." 

The  Armed  Forces  must  be  quickly  organized  into  techni- 
cal fighting  groups.  We  must  eliminate  all  the  concepts  of 
1776  of  farm  boys  with  muskets  rallying  bravely  to  the 
colors.  Soldiers  and  sailors  must  be  professional  technicians 
in  National  Service  with  the  same  rewards,  the  same  social 
status  as  those  In  other  branches  of  service.  We  must  all  be 
In  the  army  of  the  New  America  if  we  expect  that  "there 
will  always  be  an  America." 

Every  phase  of  national  life  must  be  geared  to  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  war.  We  must  cease  wasting  our 
substance  In  silly  commercialism,  wasteful,  non-senslcal  ad- 
vertising, labor  disputes,  small  struggling  business,  bureau- 
cracy. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  come  through  this  war  all 
in  one  piece  we  must — and  soon — scrap  the  horse-and- 
buggy  methods  of  our  political  and  social  Infancy.  The  war 
of  1942  Is  a  technological  war.  We  are,  on  this  Continent, 
peculiarly  well  equipped  to  fight  such  a  war;  we  have  every-^B 
thing  It  takes — except,  as  yet,  the  sense  to  see  that  a  tech-^*f 
nological  war  requires  a  technological  administration  from 
top  to  bottom  and  the  integrity  to  admit  that  political, 
financial,  and  business  controls  are  obsolete  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Americans,  do  you  want  to  win  this  war? 

—A.  H.  SWAN. 


Technology  Moves  Up 
—  Speeding  Social  Change 


THE  biggest  story  of  the  year  is  obscured  behind  the 
front  page  blabber  of  diplomats  and  the  roar  of  the 
battlefields.  Technology  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  this  story — technology,  enormous  and  productive.  Tech- 
nocracy has  called  for  this  development  repeatedly,  and 
now,  for  months  the  growing  impetus  of  the  new  technology 
has  been  the  most  potent  social  force  in  all  America. 

On  November  14,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  a  new  bomber 
plant  was  opened.  This  plant  Is  15  blocks  long,  5  stories  high, 
has  2,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  Is  alrcondltioned, 
and  has  not  a  pillar  or  a  window.  It  Is  made  largely  of 
steel  and  spun  glass  for  insulation.  This  plant  has  a  twin  near 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Scores  of  new  plane  factories  dot  the 
country.  The  Wright  Aeronautical  Plant  in  Cincinnati  has  a 
floor  space  of  50  acres;  the  main  building  has  35  acres  under 
one  roof.  According  to  'Mechanical  Engineering'  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  six  major  league  baseball  games  and 


Significance  of  Physical  Trends  Stressed' 
In  Release  from  Continental  Headquarters 

four  college  football  games  simultaneously  with  35,000  spec- 
tators at  each  game!  These  plants  are  filled  with  man-hour 
reducing  equipment,  and  they  are  built  of  steel,  concrete, 
and  glass,  not  out  of  tarpaper  and  sheet  Iron.  They  are  as  far 
ahead  of  the  plants  of  World  War  I  as  those  plants  were 
ahead  of  the  machine  shop  In  which  the  Wright  Brothers 
built  their  first  plane.  To  get  a  perspective  on  our  current 
technological  development  one  has  to  multiply  these  in- 
stances by  thousands. 

These  plants  are  being  built  to  provide  the  munitions  of 

war — a  necessity  which  America  cannot  escape.  They  are 
not  Intended  to  produce  consumer  goods  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  Americans.  Wherein,  then,  are  they  a  prod- 
uctive social  force?  For  years  Technocracy  has  pointed  out 
that  private  corporate  enterprise  in  America  was  failing  to 
expand  the  productive  plant,  was  neglecting  and  suppress- 
ing new  technological  advancements.  Now,   under  the  pres- 
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BUILT  with  phenomenal  speed,  this  Ford  bomber  plant,  two  thirds 
of  a  mile  long,  will  soon  be  finished.  With  true  Ford  mass-produc- 
tion  methods  it   will    produce   75  Consolidated    B-24    bombers  per 


month  and  fabricate  parts  for  300  more  of  these  4-motored 
craft.  The  capacity  of  American  technology  is  just  beginning  to 
appear,    as    Hitler,     Hirohito,    and    Co.    will    learn    to    their    cost. 


sure  of  war  and  defense  (and  financed  largely  by  govern- 
jnent  funds)  America  is  catching  up  on  Its  technological 
acklog  and  moving  up  to  new  levels.  Not  alone  are  these 
new  plants  for  bombs,  bullets,  guns,  tanks,  battleships,  and 
planes.  To  make  these  needed  weapons  America  (in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  private  business)  is  expanding  Its  facili- 
ties for  producing  steel,  aluminum,  magnesium,  paper,  cloth, 
and  countless  other  basic  materials.  To  produce  these  Amer- 
ica is  expanding  its  energy  conversion  facilities,  both  steam 
and  hydroelectric.  These  facilities  will  remain.  The  new 
processes  will  remain.  The  new  plants  will  produce  more 
in  less  time  with  fewer  men.  They  render  every  old  plant 
obsolete.  If  we  get  enough  of  them  there  will  be  a  New 
America  of  Abundance  whether  anyone  likes  it  or  not.  No 
other  event  surpasses  this  in  social  significance. 

POWER 

The  conversion  of  energy  is  reaching  new  highs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  electric  energy  pro- 
duced for  public  use  In  September  totaled  14,150,603,000 
kkw.-hr.,  an  increase  of  20.4  percent  over  September  1940. 
This  Is  an  all-time  high.  In  September  the  capacity  of  elec- 
tric generating  plants  in  U.  S.  Increased  to  42,957,036  kw. 

More  power  expansion  is  planned  for  immediate  use.  By 

1943  It  Is  estimated  that  the  defense  power  load  alone  will 
be  about  20,000,000  kw.,  of  which  It  is  estimated  that 
I  1,000,000  can  be  diverted  from  'normal  uses.'  To  meet  the 
deficit  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  Issued  a  list  of 
I  I  I  new  steam-electric  projects  and  66  hydroelectric  pro- 
jects which  are  to  be  completed  over  a  5-year  period  at  a 
cost  of  $2,350,000,000.  (List  published  In  'New  York  Times,' 
July  17,  1941.)  A  large  proportion  of  the  steam-electric 
and  most  of  the  hydro-electric  projects  will  be  financed  by 
government  funds.  We  are  building  the  power  facilities  that 
will  break  down  forever  the  barriers  of  scarcity;  America  Is 
catching  up  on  the  lagging  increase  in  energy  conversion  of 
the  past  decade. 

SOME  TECHNOLOGICAL  HIGHLIGHTS 

This  all  accentuates  the  trends  pointed  out  by  Technoc- 
racy: It  will  multiply  the  productivity  of  America;  It  will  re- 


duce the  man-hours  per  unit  produced;  it  will  bring  about 
the  necessity  for  overall  social  designing. 

Machine  tools  are  multiplying.  The  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association  has  stated  that  in  1940  America  pro- 
duced 100,000  new  machine  tools,  and  that  in  1941  another 
200,000  will  be  built.  (Normal  production  runs  about  25,000 
a  year.)  These  300,000  new  machine  tools  In  2  years  are  equal 
to  about  one-third  the  total  number  we  had  before  that 
time.  Yet,  it  Is  claimed,  these  new  ones  are  on  the  average 
of  three  times  as  productive  as  the  old!  In  two  years,  there- 
fore, we  have  doubled  our  metal  machining  capacity.  This 
Is  a  beginning.  It  Is  resulting  in  the  modernization  of  a 
percentage  of  our  equipment,  but  all  of  our  equipment  will 
have  to  be  modernized.  Remember  this: 

"The  majority  of  our  unemployed  have  been  rendered  un- 
necessary as  producers  not  by  the  70  percent  of  obsolescent 
equipment  still  in  use  in  these  United  States  but  by  less  than  10 
percent   of  the  modernized    processes   and    equipment." 

—Howard  Scott,  July  1940. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  productivity  of  the  new  machines. 

In  the  Wright  Plant  at  Cincinnati  an  automatic  transfer 
machine  for  drilling,  countersinking,  reaming,  and  tapping 
aluminum  cylinder  heads  replaces  40  ordinary  machines.  It 
only  requires  24  semi-skilled  operators  as  compared  with  105 
highly  skilled  operators  on  the  40  old  machines.  It  turns  out 
a  finished  cylinder  head  every  45  seconds  instead  of  the 
32  minutes  required  by  the  old  method.  This  Is  not  the  com- 
plete operation;  this  machine  involves  other  significant 
savings.  ('Iron  Age,'  October  9,  1941.) 

America  is  being  called  upon  to  produce  more  food,  and 

as  one  result  machinery  on  the  farm  is  getting  a  big  boost. 
This  Is  going  to  make  it  tough  to  go  'back  on  the  farm'  In  a 
year  or  two:  (I)  In  the  potato  fields  of  Maine  a  stone-pick- 
ing machine  picks  'em  up  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  an  hour. 
(2)  A  mechanical  chicken  plucker  frisks  the  feathers  off  1,500 
birds  an  hour;  the  wages  of  the  20  displaced  men  will  pay 
for  the  gadget  In  2  weeks.  (3)  We  can  now  even  plant  trees 
by  machinery.  A  machine  pulled  by  a  tractor  with  a  crew  of 
three  men  is  planting  trees  at  the  rate  of  8,000  a  day  in  the 
Texas  shelter  belt.  (4)  An  advanced  potato  harvester  which 
digs,   grades,    and  sacks  the  spuds  as   It  moves    along   the 
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rows  has  been  developed  by  three  Shaffer,  Calif.,  men. 
(5)  Another  memory  of  good  old  days  passes;  fhis  fime  if  is 
the  bean  harvesting  with  its  gangs  of  men,  horses,  and 
wagons.  Now  the  rig  moves  over  the  row  of  cut  beans  at 
3  miles  an  hour  and  threshes  and  sacks  them  as  it  goes — 
weeks  cut  to  days.  (6)  American  mechanical  genius  is  never 
satisfied.  A  farmer  of  East  Moline,  III.,  has  patented  a  corn 
planting  machine  by  which  the  farmer  can  now  plow  harrow, 
and  plant  all  in  one  operation.  (7)  Two  Illinois  professors 
have  developed  a  clover  picking  machine  that  does  the  work 
of  2,400  men.  It  moves  down  the  field  at  4  miles  an  hour, 
harvesting  a  6-foot  swath. 

In  the  meantime  food  abundance  piles  up.  Farmers  are 
frantically  constructing  storage  bins  to  hold  the  'ever  normal 
granary'  now  at  an  all-time  high  of  6,500,000,000  bushels  of 
domestic  grain  supply.  Cold  storage  supplies  of  foods  are 
increasing  steadily.  The  actual  supplies  on  September  I  as 
compared  with  the  5-year  average  were  as  follows:  cream- 
ery butter  stocks  were  up  33  percent,  cheese  was  41  percent 
higher,  eggs  were  7  percent  more,  we  had  30  percent  more 
poultry,  59  percent  more  beef,  27  percent  more  pork,  lard 
stocks  were  94  percent  greater.  Frozen  fruit  holdings  totalled 
21  1,000,000  pounds  or  27  percent  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Well  might  Americans  ask:  Why  are  the  prices  of  food 
rising? 

POSTWAR  PLANNING 
Over  all  of  this  hangs  a  -frightful  fear  on  the  heads  of 
private  corporate  enterprise  and  politics.  Beyond  the  Price 
System  aspects  of  the  defense  boom — the  jobs,  the  over- 
time, the  big  profits  —  hangs  the  horrible  specter  of  the 
great  social  hangover.  The  words  of  Howard  Scott  are  again 
significant: 

"To  attempt  to  procure  adequate  Continental  defense  under 
the  merchandising  practices  of  this  Price  System  will  result  in 
the  greatest  orgy  ever  known — a  last  wild  fling  before  the 
debacle  ensues." 

That  is  now  the  haunting  fear  of  business  and  politics — a 
debacle  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen.  Futile  efforts 
at  piecemeal  planning  are  now  being  made,  efforts  to  stave 


off  the  debacle,  efforts  to  keep  the  national  income  at 
$100,000,000,000  or  thereabouts,  a  figure  at  which  it  is 
hoped  things  can  be  stabilized  to  .a  condition  of  hoped  for 
'Normalcy.'  These  efforts  rejoice  under  the  name  of  'post- 
war planning,'  a  planning  which  is  still  based  on  the  hope 
of  Price  System  operation  .  .  . 

"...    bogged    down    in    the    swamp   of    private   enterprise, 
private   profit,   personal  opinion,  and  putrid   politics." 

Here  are  some  of  the  proposed  schemes.  The  American 
Road  Builders  Association  proposes  to  build  a  coast-to-coast 
super  highway— at  a  cost  of  $100,000,000,000.  Technocracy 
Is  In  favor  of  a  coast-to-coast  super  highway,  but  reminds 
these  'planners'  that  we  need  not  one  highway  but  a  whole 
Continental  system  of  them.  Technocracy  also  recalls  our 
statements  that  such  gigantic  works  cannot  be  constructed 
under  the  financial   limitations  of  the   Price  System. 

Super-railroads   proposed   to   meet   postwar   competition. 

In  the  good  old  traditions  of  private  business,  John  W.  Barrl- 
ger,    recently    on    the    railroad    division   of   the    RFC,    says: 
"Railways  are  faced  with  the  competition  of  'super-liners,' 
both  aerial  and  marine,  'super-highways'  and  'super-power.' 
Moreover,  the  size  and  capacity  of  some  of  the  pipe  lines 
now  being  proposed  may  put  new  developments  in  this  latte^|}| 
transportation   agency  In  that  classification   also.    Railroad^i' 
must  become  'super-railroads'  too."    hie  goes  on  to  say  that 
to    achieve    the    super-railroads    (of    which    Technocracy    is 
fully  in  favor)  will  call  for  an  outlay  of  at  least  $800,000,000 
to   $1,000,000,000  a   year  for  at   least   10  years.    But  what 
about  super  inland  waterways?    This  little  Item  was  conveni-      . 
ently  omitted  from  the  railroad  wail.  I 

The  march  of  the  new  technology  is  on.  As  the  magnitude 
of  public  spending  Increases  It  will  become  Imperative  to  ■ 
adopt  a  method  of  social  control  compatible  with  the  scale 
of  the  operations.  Technocrats  alone  can  view  the  future 
with  determination — determination  to  help  achieve  this  new 
America  and  to  defend  it  against  aggression  from  abroad 
and  treachery  from  within.  Technocrats  alone  know  for  what 
they  are  fighting — the  New  America  of  abundance  and 
security.  — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOLS 
USE  FASCIST-TYPE  SALUTE 

EVEN  after  this  country  has  become 
involved  in  a  war  against  world 
fascism,  some  American  schools  con- 
tinue to  use  the  fascist-type  straight 
arm  salute.  The  picture  here,  taken 
last  month,  shows  pupils  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Catholic  Girls'  hiigh  School 
saluting  the  American  flag  with  the 
salute  which  has  become  anti-Ameri- 
can. Technocracy  Inc.  has  long  pro- 
tested the  use  of  the  straight-arm  sa- 
lute to  our  flag  and  has  recommended 
the  use  of  the  regular  military  salute 
as  used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
and   by  Technocracy. 
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AMERICA  REQUIRES 
DESIGNED  DIRECTION 


Great  Changes  in  Our  Statesmanship 
and  Design  of  Operation  Are  Imminent 


2> 


AMID  the  crash  of  bombs  and  the 
thunder  of  gunfire  only  one  thing 
^  is  certain  today  as  America 
moves  into  the  greatest  war  ever 
fought  upon  this  planet.  That  one  cer- 
tain fact  is  that  great  changes  in  our 
statesmanship  and  in  the  operation  of 
our  country  are  imminent.  America  is 
going  to  be  forced  to  discard  many 
.childish  remnants  of  this  country's  Price 
System  traditions.  The  immaturity  of 
American  private  enterprise  operation 
is  going  to  have  to  give  place  to  the 
maturity  of  planned  technical  and  sci- 
entific operation. 

For  the  operation  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  America  has  always,  so  far, 
been  the  statesmanship  of  expediency. 
This  tradition  of  planlessness,  this  social 
anarchy,  is  an  old  American  tradition. 
It  began  in  1492  when  the  nations  of 
Europe  snatched  madly  and  haphaz- 
ardly at  the  gleaming  loot  of  the  New 
World,  and  it  has  continued  down  the 
years  during  which  American  business 
has  plundered  America  for  profits  and 
(  American  politicians  have  plundered  it 
for  votes. 

Due  to  the  peculiarly  individualistic 
characteristics  of  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
cans, this  country  has  never  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  any  planned  progres- 
sion, either  in  its  internal  affairs  or  In 
Its  foreign  statesmanship.  Great  Bri- 
tain, Russia,  Germany  and  Japan,  to 
mention  a  few  contrasts,  have  long  at 
least  attempted  to  maintain  a  long 
range  policy  that  would  lead  their  re- 
spective nations  to  the  commanding 
position  for  which  all  great  powers 
strive.  For  centuries,  British  policy  has 
been  tailored  to  the  one  basic  objec- 
tive of  enlarging  and  preserving  the 
British  Empire.  Cabinets  and  Prime 
Ministers  come  and  go  but  the  per- 
manent employees  of  the  Foreign 
Office,    the    India    Office    and    similar 


institutions  pass  the  long  ranige  policy 
of  the  empire  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  In  the  past  few  decades, 
the  class  and  financial  interests  of  the 
British  upper  class  have  conflicted  with 
the  obviously  badly  needed  alliance 
with  Soviet  Russia.  The  failure  to  con- 
clude such  an  alliance  has  landed  Eng- 
land in  her  present  mess,  but  such  fail- 
ures in  operation  do  not  invalidate  the 
principle  of  long  term,,  planned  states- 
manship. They  merely  demonstrate  its 
necessity. 

OTHER  EXAMPLES 

Soviet  Russia  has  been  another  con- 
spicuous example  of  long  range  states- 
manship. Inefficient  though  many  of  its 
efforts  have  been,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  permitted  nothing  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
Soviet  state.  However  much  we  may 
dislike  the  official  social  philosophy  of 
Soviet  Russia,  we  must  give  them  full 
marks  for  skillful  and  wily  handling  of 
their  problems.  So  it  has  been  by  de- 
liberate long-term  design,  and  not  by 
the  expediency  of  private  enterprise, 
that  the  Siberian  hinterland  has  been 
transformed  in  the  last  several  decades 
into  a  vast  industrial  kingdom,  a  gigan- 
tic war  base  for  the  defense  of  Russia. 

As  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
so  with  our  enemies,  hlltler's  "Mein 
Kampf"  announced  to  an  unbelieving 
world  that  Germany  under  fascist  lead- 
ership would  take  certain  steps  to  ac- 
quire dominion  in  Europe.  These  steps, 
carefully  planned  by  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  Karl  Hausoffer's  Insti- 
tute of  Geopolitics  were  carried  out 
year  by  year  until  Germany  became 
the  dreadful  threat  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  she  is  today.  Captain  EdJie 
Rickenbacker  has  testified  how  Goer- 
ing,   Milch,  and  Udet  told  him  in   1919 


just  how  Germany  would  move  to 
establish  the  mightiest  air  force  in 
Europe  and  how  after  the  hiitler  regime 
had  been  in  power  for  some  time 
Goering  proudly  showed  him  how  the 
plans,  made  years  before,  had  been 
carried  out. 

For  years,  books,  magazine  articles, 
and  the  private  conversations  of  Jap- 
anese military  and  naval  leaders  have 
boasted  of  their  plans  for  dominating 
Asia  and  finally  fighting  America  for 
the  supreme  power  in  the  Pacific. 
Those  plans  too  were  carried  out,  aT 
least  as  far  as  the  attack  on  America. 
It  is  now  our  job  to  see  that  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  Germany,  Japan 
and  the  other  fascist  powers  suffer 
catastrophic  shipwreck. 

But  America  starts  this  war  at  a 
disadvantage  because  American  states- 
manship has  been  haphazard,  planless 
and  subject  to  all  the  interferences 
and  expedients  of  business  and  politi- 
cal finagling.  Our  development  toward 
world  power  has  for  the  most  part  been 
the  work  of  individuals  and  groups 
interested  mainly  in  furthering  their 
own  interests.  The  few  giant  figures 
of  American  statesmanship  have  been 
hampered,  laughed  at  and  derided  by 
the  very  people  that  they  sought  to 
make   great. 

When  we  inspect  the  history  of  our 
country  we  find  this  aimless  planless 
motif  conspicuous  throughout.  The  geo- 
graphical extension  of  the  United 
States  has  been  largely  a  matter  of 
unplanned  individual  endeavor.  Florida 
was  first  seized  for  the  United  States 
by  General  Andrew  Jackson  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  Texas,  a 
Mexican  province  to  which  the  United 
States  had  renounced  all  claims,  was 
settled  by  American  hunters  and  cattle 
raisers.    These    Americans   then    broke 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   12) 
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TOTAL     WAR    STRATEGY   DEMANDED 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
TECHNOCRACY  URGES  PRESI 


The  conflict  of  world  events  compels  the  United 
States  to  immediately  install  the  designed  direc- 
tion of  the  strategy  of  total  war  or  face  disaster. 

The  United  States  must  efficiently  instigate  at 
once  a  complete  mobilization  of  all  the  resources 
of  its  national  entirety. 

This  designed  direction  of  national  defense  can- 
not be  attained  if  America  permits  business  and 
party  politics  to  dominate  the  administration  of 
the  defense  of  America. 

America  must  realize  that  in  this  age  of  technol- 
ogy the  methods  and  practices  of  history  cherished 
by  the  upholders  of  the  Price  System  are  incom- 
petent to  operate  a  Continent  under  the  demands 
of  total  war.  The  facilities  of  yesterday's  success 
have  suddenly  become  the  futilities  of  today  and 
the  defeat  of  tomorrow.  The  structure  of  America's 
economy  demands  that  we  Americans  abandon  the 


haphazard  conflict  of  private  and  group  inteiw 
in  order  that  we  may  win  this  world  war  and  thereb> 
defeat  the  enemies  of  America  and  win  the  peac« 
for  America. 

Men  do  not  create  events;  events  create  m^ 
Today's  crisis  necessitates  that  America  call  upoi 
the  ability  and  statesmanship  capable  of  installinc 
the  technological  and  social  mobilization  requirec 
for  victory. 


ate 


Technocracy  Inc.  makes  the  unequivocal  sta 
ment  that  such  ability  and  statesmanship  do  nol 
exist  amongst  the  political  and  business  leaders  o\ 
America.  Technocracy  charges  that  the  busines; 
leadership  of  America  lacks  vision  to  design  ai 
install  a  Continental  operation  of  defense,  and  thalj 
such  vision  cannot  possibly  stem  from  the  picayunei 
confines  of  private  business  and  party  politics. 


es! 
iai{ 


As  an  organization  Technocracy   possesses  the! 
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F  DEFENSE  NEEDED; 

lENT  CALL  HOWARD  SCOTT 


mov 


wledge  of  the  defense  requirements  of  this  Con- 
tinent. Geography,  resources,  technology,  person- 
nel, history,  economics,  psychology,  sea,  air,  and 
naval  operations — all  have  been  combined  by  Tech- 
^cracy  over  a  period  of  years  into  the  "geopolitic 
of  the  North  American  Continent."  Technocracy 
is  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Technocracy  puts  forward,  with  full  realization  of 
the  gravity  and  enormity  of  the  task,  the  name  of 
^  one  man  in  America  who  has  demonstrated  the 
knowledge,  the  vision,  and  the  capacity  to  install 
and  execute  the  strategy  of  total  war  for  the  de- 
fense of  America — Howard  Scott. 

'XTechnocracy  Inc.  calls  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to  ap- 
point Howard  Scott  as  Director-General  of  De- 
fense to  administer  all  national  defense  operations 
and  answerable  solely  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  United  States. 


Technocracy  Inc.  openly  seeks  this  responsibility 
for  its  Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott,  without 
consideration  of  any  financial,  economic,  or  politi- 
cal reward.  Technocracy  asks:  How  many  disasters 
will  America  have  to  suffer  before  it  installs  the 
design  now  called  for  by  the  march  of  events? 

— Continental  Headquarters,  Technocracy  /nc. 
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II 


AMERICA  REQUIRES 
DESIGNED  DIRECTION 


away  from  Mexico  by  revolution  and 
petitioned  the  American  Congress  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  new 
state.  Even  this  action  was  allowed,  not 
as  a  stroke  of  national  statesmanship 
but  because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
Southern  slave  state  representatives 
who  wanted  Texas  admitted  so  as  to 
provide  another  slave-holding  state  to 
swell  the  Southern  control  over  Con- 
gress. 

In  1887,  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government.  The 
price  paid  by  the  United  States  was 
$7,200,000  in  gold.  This  action  pro- 
voked the  most  widespread  derision 
in  America.  The  Alaskan  purchase  was 
promptly  denounced  as  "Seward's 
Folly."  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
accused  of  buying  a  costly  and  useless 
"icebox,"  a  frozen  country  that  would 
never  repay  the  United  States  for  the 
gold  squandered  in  its  purchase.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  In  the  first  two 
years  that  Alaskan  gold  was  shipped  to 
the  United  States  (1904-1905)  the  yield 
was  more  than  twice  the  original  price 
of  the  territory,  or  $  I  5,406,765  in  gold. 
Since  then,  Alaska  has  been  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  gold,  timber,  furs,  metals  and 
other  commodities.  Now  we  realize 
that  Alaska  Is  a  vital  territory  to  the 
defense  of  this  Continent.  America  was 
indeed  lucky  that  matters  turned  out 
so  well.  But  the  destiny  of  our  country 
should  not  be  permitted  to  hang  on 
dumb  luck. 

The  United  States  came  very  close 
to  losing  the  Oregon  territory  to  the 
British  and  only  the  political  pressure 
of  large  numbers  of  American  {mi- 
grants who  had  settled  in  Oregon 
forced  the  American  government  to 
back  the  British  down.  Even  so,  the 
contest  was  a  close  one.  President 
Tyler  refused  to  back  up  the  imigrants 
or  give  them  grants  of  land  for  fear 
of  harming  British-American  relations. 
Fortunately  the  expediency  of  the  situ- 
ation forced  the  issue  and  the  British 
were  finally  persuaded  to  move  their 
border  line  north  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  9) 

In  1898,  the  United  States  sprang 
into  the  status  of  a  first  class  world 
power  by  virtue  of  her  victory  over 
Spain  and  her  acquisition  of  colonial 
holdings  in  the  Orient,  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Guam.  At  the  same  time 
that  America  annexed  the  Philippines, 
Guam  and  Puerto  Rico,  we  failed  to 
annex  Cuba,  an  island  most  vitally 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

This  failure  to  annex  Cuba  resulted 
from  the  old  diplomatic  habit  of  never 
revealing  the  real  cause  of  a  war.  In 
order  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for  the 
necessary  purging  of  Spanish  power 
from  the  Carribean,  the  American 
press  manufactured  a  vast  wave  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  "brave  Cuban  pa- 
triots heroically  battling  against  Span- 
ish tyranny."  We  could  not  therefore 
very  well  turn  calmly  around  and  annex 
Cuba  after  the  stately  exhibition  of 
highmindedness  that  we  had  mani- 
fested   all    through   the   war. 

In  1917,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  relinquished,  as  part  pay- 
ment for  the  Danish  West  Indies,  all 
claim  to  the  island  of  Greenland.  So 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  North 
American  Continent  is  this  island  that 
when  relations  with  Germany  became 
critical  last  year  we  were  obliged  to 
occupy  it  with  troops,  airforce  and 
naval  units.  Had  we  seized  it  during 
the  last  war  we  would  have  been  able 
to  fortify  it  heavily  in  preparation  for 
this  war,  assuming  of  course  that  our 
statesmen  had  sufficient  foresight. 

Many  more  examples  of  the  un- 
planned haphazard  nature  of  American 
statesmanship  could  be  given  but  the 
foregoing  will  be  enough  to  hammer 
home  the  point.  We  have  shown  how 
in  each  case  either  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  politicians  or  the  interferences 
of  business  interests  have  prevented 
the  creation  of  a  long-term  American 
foreign  policy  dedicated  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  America  into  one  united, 
unconquerable  Continent. 

Two  years  before  the  present  World 
War  broke  out,  in  August  1938,  Tech- 
nocracy   Magazine    was    calling    for    a 


reorganization  of  America's  defense 
machinery.  Howard  Scott  In  the  edito- 
rial of  that  issue  stated: 

"Technocracy  specifies  that  the  naval  force 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  such  size 
that  its  Pacific  and  Atlantic  fleets  can  effi- 
caciously meet  any  attempted  naval  attack 
on  this  country  and  this  Continent  on  either 
coast   simultaneously. 

"Technocracy  specifies  that  the  military 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
of  such  size  and  organization  as  to  guarantee 
the  sovereign  domain  of  this  country  and  this 
Continent  from  both  European  and  Asiatic 
invasion   simultaneously. 

"Technocracy  specifies  an  air  force  of  such 
size  and  organization  that  its  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic squadrons  can  efficaciously  repel  any 
aerial  attack  from  either  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific    simultaneously. 

"Technocracy  greets  the  present  military 
budget  of  the  United  States  as  being  en- 
tirely incapable  of  meeting  the  specifications 
of  Technocracy  for  the  armed  forces;  and 
that  while  the  budget  is  deficient  to  meet 
any  modern  specifications,  the  expenditure  of 
this  present  budget  will  unfortunately  result 
in  the  supplying  of  equipment  that  is  obsolete  | 
and  antiquated  by  the  time  it  is  completed 
for  military  use.  Capable  as  our  army  and 
navy  are  in  the  matter  of  trained  personnel, 
they,  nevertheless,  are  throttled  by  the  hoary 
traditions  of  the  hand-tool  age.  Military  war- 
fare of  the  past  has  been  predicated  upon 
the  theory  of  training  human  beings  to  ac- 
quire skill  in  killing  the  enemy  by  the  crude 
method  of  hand  tools.  The  traditions  of  our 
army  and  navy  have  grown  up  out  of  this 
dim  past,  embellished  with  the  caste  dis- 
tinction of  the  professional  soldier  and  the 
mercenary." 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1939, 
Technocracy  Inc.  immediately  issued 
the  specifications  for  the  defense  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  At 
that  time  hemispheric  and  partial  hem- 
ispheric defense  were  being  fiercely 
debated  but  Technocracy  Inc.  was  the 
first  to  insist  that  the  North  American  ^m 
Continent  was  the  minimum  natural  ^| 
defense  unit.  (See  map  p.   15.) 

SPECIFICATIONS  OUTLINED 

Technocracy's  defense  specifications 
called  for  the  Immediate  consolidation 
of  the  countries  of  the  North  American 
Continent  into  one  defensive  and  eco- 
nomic unit  under  the  sovereignity  of  fl 
the  United  States.  It  called  for  the  ^ 
seizure,  by  agreement,  purchase  or 
force  of  arms,  of  all  territory  on  this 
Continent  or  in  the  surrounding  seas 
that  Is  owned  by  foreign  governments. 

As  the  war  crisis  deepened,  Tech- 
nocracy continued  to  call  for  a  more 
decisive  statesmanship,  a  more  sweep- 
ing reconstruction  of  American  life  to 
meet  and  stop  the  fascist  onslaught. 
When   the   government  of  the   United 
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States  timidly  announced  an  armament 
program  of  a  few  billion  dollars  Tech- 
nocracy boldly  pointed  out  that  such 
a  program  could  not  be  implimented 
under  an  expenditure  of   100  billion. 

In  July,  1940,  while  the  American 
Congress  was  still  debating  whether 
conscription  should  be  resorted  to  and 
if  so  to  what  extent,  Technocracy  was 
demanding  that  all  American  youth 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  males 
and  females  alike,  be  drafted  for  train- 
ing in  the  national  defense!  While 
"business  as  usual"  was  still  the  order 
of  the  day  and  while  the  politicians 
were  still  talking  soothingly  about  "guns 
and  butter"  Technocracy  was  calling 
for  the  conscription  of  all  wealth;  in- 
dustrial plants,  transportation  and  com- 
munication systems,  financial  corporate 
wealth,  power  production  and  trans- 
mission lines  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
American  economic  and  industrial  ma- 
chine. Technocracy  wanted  total  de- 
fense— defense  stripped  of  the  inter- 
ferences of  politics  and  business — de- 
fense of  this  Continent  so  efficient,  so 
tough  and  so  all  embracing  that  no 
nation  would  ever  have  dared  to  attack 
us.  That  was  Technocracy's  stand  and 
those  were  Technocracy's  proposals. 
But  America  muddled^  on,  steering  a 
cockeyed  course  zigzagging  between 
peace  and  war.  The  application  of  any 
complete  defense  strategy  for  North 
America  would  have  meant  that  busi- 
ness and  politics  would  have  to  go  out 
the  window — and  it  wasn't  politically 
expedient  to  do  that. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  all  of  our  Asiatic  outposts. 
Guam  has  already  fallen.  Both  Luzon 
and  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines  are 
invaded  and  Japanese  military,  air  and 
naval  action  is  flaming  all  up  and  down 
the  Archipelago.  Our  allies,  the  British, 
are  having  no  better  luck.  Hong  Kong 
and  Penang  are  lost  and  Singapore 
is  threatened.  Japanese  forces  have 
invaded  Sarawak  and  British  Borneo. 

Between  Manila  and  Tokyo  He  1900 
miles  of  sea,  a  little  too  far  for  effec- 
tive bombing  operations  with  present 
equipment.  It  is  only  610  miles  from 
Vladivostok  in  Siberia  to  Tokyo  but  our 
Russian  allies  have  so  far  shown  little 
enthusiasm  for  allowing  us  the  use  of 
bases  there.  The  newsmagazine  "News- 
week" in  its  issue  of  December  22  has 
this  to  say:  "Early  last  week  the  army 
asked  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  bases. 
Although  it  has  not  been  officially  con- 
firmed   that    this    request    was    trans- 


mitted to  the  Russians,  persons  who 
are  usually  well  informed  say  that  it 
was  and  that  the  answer  was  a  prompt 
refusal." 

Of  course,  sources  taken  from  such 
abstractions  as  "persons  who  are  usu- 
ally well  informed"  are  seldom  very 
reliable.  No  official  statement  has  yet 
been  released  as  to  whether  the  use 
of  Russian  bases  has  been  permitted 
or  not,  but  such  bases  are  essential 
to  a  quick  victory  in  the  war  with 
Japan.  Any  Russian  refusal  would  prob- 
ably be  based  on  the  desire  to  obtain 
the  tangible  assistance  of  American 
armed  forces  to  hold  Siberia  against 
attack  from  Japan  or  Manchukuo  and 
against  German  forces  in  European 
Russia.  America  will  have  to  pay  Rus- 
sia's price  for  the  use  of  the  Siberian 
bases  however  high  such  a  price  may 
be. 

WORK,  FIGHT  AND  WIN 

Now  that  the  war  is  actually  here 
the  time  for  recriminations  is  past.  The 
only  thing  that  is  left  to  all  Americans 
now  Is  to  fight  and  work  and  win.  The 
world-wide  fascist  plot  will  have  to  be 
smashed  if  there  is  to  be  a  future  for 
Americans  worth  living  to  see.  But  we 
should  have  learned  one  lesson  from 
what  has  happened  in  the   past. 

That  lesson  Is  that  the  methods  that 
we  have  used  in  the  past  to  run  our 
internal  operations  and  our  statesman- 
ship are  utterly  bankrupt.  This  cannot 
be  a  war  in  which  business  and  politics 
can  continue  to  enjoy  their  customary 
right  to  interfere  with  national  security 
for  their  special  benefit.  The  states- 
manship of  business  will  have  to  make 
way  for  the  statesmanship  of  technol- 
ogy for  total  war. 

In  so  doing,  private  enterprise  will 
receive  a  crimp  from  which  it  will  never 
recover.  What  of  it?  It  has  left  us 
almost  defenseless,  with  millions  unem- 
ployed, with  a  social  system  that  is 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  well- 
being  of  its  own  citizens.  Business  both 
large  and  small  will  become  an  increas- 
ingly unimportant  element  in  our  na- 
tional life.  But  business  was  never  in- 
terested in  the  well-being  of  us  ordi- 
nary citizens.  Its  interest  was  confined 
to  selling  us  things.  We  probably  won't 
miss  it  much. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America  every  American  Is  going  to 
be  needed  on  the  firing  line  in  some 
way   or  another.    For  the  first  time   In 


the  history  of  America  all  Americans 
are  going  to  be  united  in  one  gigantic 
operation:  organizing  American  Indus- 
try, American  agriculture,  American 
government  and  the  American  war  ma- 
chine into  one  colossal  mechanism  to 
beat  the  fascist  powers.  Technocracy 
proposes  ThIE  all-American  slogan: 
"National  Service  for  All  ■ — •  Private 
Profit  for  None!"  This  is  a  total  war. 
It  is  a  war  of  technology,  machines 
and  material.  Total  war  demands  total 
conscription,  and  Technocracy  advo- 
cates the  total  conscription  of  men, 
machines,  material  and  money  with 
service  from  all  and  profits  to  none. 

When  the  present  storm  of  war  has 
passed,  the  sun  of  victory  will  shine 
down  on  a  New  America  stretching 
from  the  North  Pole  to  the  uplands 
of  Columbia,  from  Iceland  to  Hawaii. 
It  will  shine  down  on  a  Continent  that 
was  able  to  throw  back  the  onslaught 
of  half  the  world  because  its  states- 
manship developed  into  the  statesman- 
ship required  of  a  technologically 
united  Continent.  We  will  be  victorious 
because  we  will  subordinate  all  inter- 
ferences, political,  financial  and  com- 
mercial, to  the  planned  scientific  oper- 
ation of  the  entire  North  American 
Continent. 

The  errors  which  our  Price  System 
statesmanship  has  made  in  the  past 
our  new  statesmanship  will  redeem  in 
this  war.  We  will  win  the  war,  and  the 
changes  which  the  war  will  force  in 
our  operating  characteristics  will  give 
us  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  a  Con- 
tinental system  based  on  the  scientific 
production  and  distribution  of  an 
abundance  when  the  peace  shall  finally 
come.  In  the  stress  of  war  our  nation 
and  our  people  will  grow  to  full  adult- 
hood in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  One 
nation  and  one  people,  let  us  press 
forward  in  the  service  of  America. 

—N.K.J. 


FRONT     COVER 

These  gun  barrels  make  a  pretfy  pic- 
ture. But  to  America's  enemies  who 
will  be  faced  with  the  other  ends  they 
will  be  a  rude  reminder  that  America's 
productive  genius  can  be  applied  to 
other  things  beside  automobiles  and 
refrigerators.  (OEM  Defense  Photo  by 
Palmer.) 

BACK  COVER:  Through  Ihe  dark 
shadows  of  war,  the  word  TECHNOC- 
RACY shines  out.  Neon  window  dis- 
play. Section  3,  R.D.  11834,  Hollywood. 
(Photo  by  Elwood  Trenholm.) 
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They  Say 


•    • 


No  Foresight 


"Hickam  Field  (Hawaii)  was  as  ob- 
vious a  target  or  more  so  than  any 
commercial  airport.  The  hangers  were 
lined  up  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
to  do  the  maximum  damage  with  the 
least  effort.  In  fact  it  is  obvious  that 
many  planes  must  have  been  destroyed 
not  by  bombs  but  by  collapsing  roofs 
of  hangers  adjacent  to  a  hit.  The  great 
barracks  shown  in  the  newspapers  seem 
designed  to  afford  the  greatest  de- 
structive power  to  a  single  hit. 

"As  a  profession  primarily  con- 
cerned with  planning,  architects  have 
emphasized  over  and  over  again  the 
importance  of  planning  for  most  suc- 
cessful protection  both  civilian  and 
military.  In  spite  of  repeated  tenders 
of  service  and  repeated  urging  that 
planning  with  an  eye  to  protection  is  of 
vital    importance    in   view   of   the    de- 


velopment of  aerial  warfare,  very  little 
use  has  been  made  of  this  great  body 
of  talent  which  is  eager  to  do  its  part 
in  the  service  of  our  country." 

— Fredericit  J.  Woodbridge,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Architectural  Services  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Government,    12/41. 

Politics  are  Out 

"Our  greatest  danger  is  not  Hitler 
but  the  failure  of  our  people  to  realize 
their  danger.  .  .  .  Playing  politics  with 
this  war  is  about  the  worst  sin  that 
an  American  citizen  can  commit." 
— SIfford  PInchot,  Former  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, U.  S.  News,  1 1/7/41. 


Warning 


"But  there  is  one  fact  which  most  .  .  . 
Americans  also  have  refused  to  recog- 
nize although  it  has  been  proved  again 


and  again  in  any  number  of  countries 
since  Hitler  came  to  power  in  1933. 
This  is  the  hard  and  deadly  fact  that 
all  the  Nazi  system  requires  is  a  solid 
foothold  among  a  minority  of  the 
upper  classes  in  any  country — a  mi- 
nority among  governmental  officials, 
among  defense  officers,  and  among  the 
wealthy  property-holders  and  business 
elite." 

— Leiand  Stowe,  war  correspondent  Chicago 
Dally  News,  taken  from  his  book,  "No 
Other  Road  to  Freedom,"   1941. 


PI 


Eh 


an  or  cise 


"So  ...  we  have  priorities  and  hav- 
ing priorities — in  the  way  that  we  have 
had  them,  we  have  gotten  ourselves  in- 
to a  mess.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
priorities  are  being  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  planning!" 

— John  Van  Deventer,  editor  Iron  Age  maga- 
zine, Chicago  speech,  10/31/41. 


A  Progressive  English  Outlook 


FOR  the  first  time  the  human  animal 
could  be  free  from  want.  All  our 
economic  and  social  sciences  have 
been  based  on  the  axiom  of  security. 
Yet  today  we  know  how  to  grow 
enough  food  to  feed  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  habitable  globe  in  comfort. 
Medicine  has  advanced  to  the  point  in 
which  there  are  few  diseases  which 
cannot  be  prevented  or  cured.  We 
have  the  technical  knowledge  which 
would  enable  us  to  find  substitutes, 
somewhat  better  than  the  real  thing, 
for  many  of  the  basic  materials  about 
which  men  have  quarreled  and  fought 
during  the  centuries.  We  may  live  to 
see  the  day  of  plastic  houses;  we  may 
dress  in  gorgeous  clothes  made  with- 
out wool,  cotton  or  silk.  Our  problem 
is  no  longer  the  niggardliness  of  na- 
ture, but  our  failure  to  use  her  guaran- 
tee for  our  own  happiness. 

"Why  do  we  fail?  Because  of  our 
out-of-date  political  systems,  false  eco- 
nomic theories  and  social  organizations 


which  have  sprung  from  a  property 
system  which  everyone  knows  is  absurd. 
Capitalism,  as  we  have  known  it,  was 
a  highly  efficient  method  of  increasing 
production.  Today  there  is  no  one  with 
any  pretense  to  intellectual  authority 
who  can  make  a  case  for  the  retention 
in  private  hands  of  the  basic  resources 
on  which  our  common  social  life  de- 
pends. The  strains  and  stresses  that 
have  arisen  out  of  the  glaring  failure 
to  adjust  our  political  and  economic 
system  to  the  known  possibilities  of 
general  well-being  are  at  the  root  of 
the  national  animosities  and  our  social 
wars.  We  are  confronted  by  a  hideous 
tangle  of  national  and  class  struggles, 
by  the  hatreds  and  fears  bred  of  past 
wrongs  and  past  wars,  and  by  the 
greed  and  will-to-power  of  ruthless  men 
who  see  in  the  confusion  of  the  world 
the  chance  of  their  own  domination." 

— The    New    Statesman    and    Nation,    London, 
Sept.  20,    1941. 


LISTEN! 

WEEKLY 
RADIO  BROADCASTS 

by 

11833-  11834 

TECHNOCRACY 
Inc. 

PRESENTED  EVERY 

THURSDAY 
8:30  p.m. 

KMTR 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

"Calling  All 
Americans" 
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Mammoth  Shrine  Meeting 
Ends  Western  Scott  Tour 

MASSED  AUDIENCE  HEARS  GRIM  WARNING 
THAT   TOTAL    DEFENSE    MUST    COME    FIRST 


WITH  the  grim  shadow  of  war  hang- 
ing over  the  nation  which  he  has 
served  for  so  long,  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
wound  up  his  1941  Western  Tour  with 
a  giant 'mass  meeting  in  Los  Angeles' 


,V    #     t'^ 


^■'A 


THE  Director-in-Chief  leaves 
the  Shrine  Auditorium  after 
the  giant  closing  meeting 
of  the  1941  Western  Tour. 
Inside,  a  packed  house  has 
listened  breathlessly  for 
over  two  hours  to  his 
message. 


WITH  the  arduous  Shrine  meeting 
safely  behind  him,  the  Chief  re- 
laxes with  the  Los  Angeles  mem- 
bership at  the  Hermosa  Biltmore 
Dance. 


RAPT  attention  is  the  tribute  of  this 
portion  of  the  massed  audience  at  the 
Shrine  auditorium  as  the  Chief  explains 
Technocracy's  proposals  for  national  de- 
fense. With  war  already  on  the  way, 
Technocracy's  defense  blueprint  sounds 
good    to   waiting    Americans. 


OPERATIONS  photos  by  the  Photography 
Staff    of     I  1833-11834,    Technocracy     Inc. 


'm. 


Shrine  Auditorium.  Uttering  the  stern 
warning  that  all  production,  distribu- 
tion, wealth  and  manpower  will  have  to 
be  coordinated  for  adequate  defense, 
the  Chief  explained  Technocracy's  pro- 
posals for  the  protection  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  Pointing  out  how 
France,  Belgium  and  Norway  fell  be- 
fore the  impact  of  fascist  intrigue,  he 
denounced  fascist  activities  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Adequate  defense  cannot  be  pur- 
chased, neither  can  it  be  produced  by 
Price  System  business,  warned  Howard 
Scott,  saying  that  Technocracy  pro- 
poses that  all  Americans  enter  into  a 
common  effort  with  national  service  for 
all  and  profits  to  none. 
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Section  13 
R.D.  11834 
Pasadena 


Section  6 
R.D.  11833 
Hunfingfon  Pk. 


Section  2 
R.D. 11833 
/ng/ewQod 
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Secti'on  7 
R.D.  11834 
Los  Angeles 


SECTION 
INSPEGION 


KEEPING  a  close  personal  touch  with 
the  membership  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  the  Chief  made  the  rounds  of  the 
more  accessible  Sections  in  Los  An- 
geles County  before  returning  to  New 
York.  On  these  visits,  the  general  mem- 
bership obtained  a  long-awaited  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  Director-in-Chief 
personally,  to  see  him  in  action  at  close 
hand  and  to  ask  questions  that  could 
not  be  aired  in  the  public  atmosphere 
of  a  large  general  meeting. 

Preceded  by  a  sound  car  carrying 
technicians,  who  set  up  a  public  ad- 
dress system  at  each  Section,  Howai 
Scott  appeared  at  one  Section  afti 
another  safely  convoyed  by  Technoc- 
racy's Motorcycle  Corps.  He  answered 
questions  and  asked  them,  met  new 
members  and  old,  and  in  general  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  Technoc- 
racy's job  in  Los  Angeles.  Pressing 
problems  of  Section  operation,  diffl^ 
cult  points  of  policy  and  grave  diffi^l 
culties  of  administration  were  cleared 
up  and  explained  as  the  Chief's  crisp 
and  incisive  remarks  cut  cleanly  through 
any  fog  of  misunderstanding. 

The  Section  visits  occupied  the  Tour 


A  JUNIOR  Technocrat  salutes 
as  Howard  Scott  is  greeted  by 
the    Los    Angeles    membership. 


party  for  two  nights,  but  in  between 
the  two  nights  came  the  thunderbolt 
of  war  as  the  treacherous  Japanese 
forces  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Those  fortunate  members  who  heard 
the  Chief  on  his  second  night  of  Sec- 
tion visitations  got  a  powerful  analysis 
of  America's  war  situation  in  the  Orient 
and  in  the  Atlantic.  They  were  the  first 
to  hear,  from  the  Director-in-Chief  him- 
self, the  historic  telegram  in  which  all 
of  the  resources  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
were  placed  at  the  command  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  U.  S.  armed  forces.  Those  members 
who  heard  Howard  Scott  that  night 
found  nothing  to  surprise  them  in  the 
war  news  of  the  next  month.  He  had 
predicted  each  move  as  being  prob- 
able. 

The    Chief    pointed    out    especially 
that  the  war  could  only  be  won  by  an 
""^out  effort   that  would   demand  the 
.^^^most   coordination    of   all    American 
resources  and  men.  Technocracy  would 
help  to  lead  in  that  all-out  effort.  "Get 
your    new    members     Into    Regulation 
Dress  and  get  them  to  paint  their  cars 
in  the  Official  Gray.  That  will  do  more 
good  than  all  our  speakers,"  he  stated. 
Unfortunately,    further    Section   visi- 
tations had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to 
^Jne  war  emergency  which  necessitated 
the  prompt  return  of  Howard  Scott  to 
Continental    Headquarters.    To    those 
that  experienced  them    however,   they 
will   long  remain  a  most  stirring  mem- 
ory of  the  1941  Western  Tour. 


EVEN  the  Director-in-Chief  enjoys 
'coffee  and'  at  Section  11834-4, 
Alhambra. 


Section  2 
ft.D. 7  7834 
Los  >lnge/es 


Section  2 
R.D.  11834 
Los  Angeles 


Section  75 
R.O.  7  7834 
Arcadia 


Section  5 
R.D.  7  7833 
Lynwood 


SAN  DIEGO 

SEES  GRAY 


GRAY  REGULATION  DRESS 
PARADES   IN   GRAY  CARS 


EVEN  defense-preoccupied  San  Diego  paused  in  its 
labors  to  greet  Howard  Scott.  San  Diego  was  see- 
ing gray  the  day  the  Chief  came  to  town,  iiis  last 
stop  before  Los  Angeles.  And  no  wonder.  A  7 1 -car 
official  parade,  escorted  by  the  Los  Angeles  RDs' 
Motorcycle  Corps  and  by  six  mennbers  of  the  San 
Diego  Police  Departnrient  appealed  to  San  Diego's 
eyes  while  the  stentorian  voices  of  7  sound  cars  ap- 
pealed to  its  ears.  Climaxing  the  day's  activities,  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  Russ  Auditorium  was  addressed 
by  the  Chief.  The  membership  got  the  latest  on  Tech- 
nocracy's position  and  tactics  at  the  the  membership 
meeting  on  the  following  day. 


lae 


RIGHT:  Two  rows 
of  solid  gray  stand 
before  their  Offi- 
cial Gray  cars 
awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Director-in- 
Chief  at  the  San 
Diego  railroad  sta- 
tion. ABOVE:  The 
long  gray  lines 
swing  into  action 
as  the  71-car  pa- 
rade gets  under 
way. 


PROBLEMS  of  policy  and  Section  operation  are 
dealt  with  as  Scott  speaks  to  a  membership 
meeting. 
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A  HUSHED  audience  in  Russ  Auditorium,  below, 
listens  as  Howard  Scott  stands  before  the  CH<? 
Banner,  above,  and  demands  national  service  for 
all  with  profits  for  none,  urges  conscription  of  all 
wealth,  factories  and  manpower,  and  warns  of 
threats  from   within  and   abroad. 


This  Is 
Technocracy 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a  non-political, 
'  non-profit,  non-sectarian  nnembership  or- 
ganization of  American  citizens  working  and 
planning  for  the  new  North  American  social 
order  based   on  science  and  technology. 

Technocracy  is  an  educational  movement 
with  no  affiliations,  foreign  or  otherwise. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State,  has  offices  and  members 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  and  possessions,  and 
operates  through  its  own  Continental  Head- 
quarters, Regional  Divisions,  Sections,  and 
Organizers  as  a  competent  body  of  alert 
citizens. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  one  hundred 
percent  American  social  movement  in  his- 
tory. It  derives  nothing  from  and  is  entirely 
opposed  to  communism,  socialism,  nazism, 
fascism,  conservatism,  liberalism,  autocracy, 
and  all  other  political  philosophies  because 
they  are  all  alien  importations  Incapable  of 
^operating  America.  Science  and  technology 
"alone  can  create  the  New  America.  Tech- 
nocracy is  based  on  the  scientific  appraisal 
and  intelligent  organization  of  North  Amer- 
ica's physical  resources,  equipment,  and 
human  skill.    That  is  the  real  American  Way! 

Technocrats  are  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life.  Membership  Is 
of  one  class  only,  open  to  all  American 
citizens;  aliens,  Asiatics,  and  politicians  are 
ineligible. 

Technocracy  is  supported  solely  by  dues, 
members'  donations,  and  literature  sales. 
It  receives  no  subsidy,  has  no  endowment 
or  debt.  Annual  membership  dues  are  five 
dollars.  Through  voluntary  work  it  carries 
on  research,  operational  designing,  publica- 
tions, public  meetings,  lecture  tours,  study 
classes,   and   related    activities. 

But  what  does  Technocracy  say  and  pro- 
pose? That  this  Continent  has  the  resources, 
equipment,  and  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
I  duce  and  distribute  a  guaranteed  abund- 
ance of  physical  wealth  for  all  its  citizens; 
that  this  will  be  accompanied  by  unsur- 
passed freedom  and  leisure;  and,  that  this 
can  be  achieved  only  by  a  new  form  of 
social  organization — technological  operation 
on  a  Continental  scale.  This  cannot  be 
explained!  in  a  few  words,  but  briefly,  it 
means  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  social  operaiion.  In  conditions 
of  abundance  neither  value,  price,  money, 
crime,  business,  nor  politics  can  exist. 
Abundance  renders  unworkable  our  present 
system — the    Price   System. 

This  Continent's  decision  between  abund- 
ance and  chaos  must  be  made  within  the 
next  few  years — and  by  an  American  ma- 
jority. Technocracy's  function  is  1o  inform 
Americans  of  their  coming  social  responsi- 
bility. The  social  transition  murt  be  achieved 
v/ithout  disorder  or  chaos.  This  demands 
intelligent    organization    now! 

Technocracy  is  notifying  every  Intelligent, 
courageous,  loyal  American  that  his  future 
tomorrow  rests  on  his  actions  today.  Tech- 
nocracy offers  the  blueprints  for  abundance 
and  security.  Technocracy  salutes  you — the 
American  citizen — and  awaits  your  Investi- 
gation! 
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America  Must  Have 

TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 

for  its 

CONTINENTAL  OFFENSIVE 


THIS  is  a  total  war.  This  Is  a  war  of  technology,  machines 
and  materiel.    It  is  the  first  total  war  In  history.    Amer- 
ica  must  defeat  the  greatest  combination  of  foes  she 
has  ever  faced  in  history.    America  must  extend  Its  war  out 
across  the  face  of  the  globe  from  its  North  American  Conti- 
nental  base. 

The  meaning  of  total  war  is  not  yet  clearly  understood 
by  the  American  people.  Yet  Its  meaning  must  be  under- 
stood by  every  American,  firstly,  because  only  by  waging 
total  war  is  America  going  to  achieve  military  victory,  and 
secondly,  because  the  technological  and  social  requirements 
of  winning  this  total  war  are  going  to  determine  the  pattern 
of  our  American  civilization  of  the  future.  It  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  America  now  faces  its  rendezvous  with 
destiny. 

What  is  total  war?  It  is  a  war  of  technology,  machines, 
and  materiel.  Supremacy  will  go  to  the  side  with  the  great- 
est and  most  advanced  technology,  which  moans  the  side 
with  the  maximum  organization  of  machines,  resources,  and 
power  in  the  processes  of  scientific  production.  In  total 
war  science  and  technology  are  concentrated  on  the  in- 
struments and  supplies  of  warfare.  All  available  physical 
and  human  resources  are  used.  The  nation  becomes  an 
armed  force.  The  country  is  a  fortress.  The  oceans  and 
continents   are  battlefields.    But  the   principal   factor  Is   the 


development,   the   organization,    and    the    direction    of   the 
national   capacity  to  produce — in  other  words,  technology. 

In  1795  Napoleon's  armies  were  maintained  In  the  field 
with  only  one  civilian  to  each  two  soldiers;  in  1870  one 
artisan  was  employed  for  each  soldier;  In  1918  it  took  five 
factory  workers  for  each  soldier;  but  in  1941  It  takes  15 
men  with  the  best  equipment  available  to  supply  and  main- 
tain every  single  soldier   in  combat! 

This  Illustrates  the  enormous  change  in  magnitude  in- 
volved In  total  war.  We  see  that  the  change  to  total  war 
demands  the  total  mobilization  of  the  nation.  To  do  this 
we  must  discard  the  time-honored  methods  and  practices 
of  history  wherein  private  Interest  came  before  national 
interest.  We  must  discard  the  methods  and  practices  of 
private  business  and  party  politics — the  methods  and  prac- 
tices cherished  by  all  the  upholders  of  the  Price  System  in 
America.  Technocracy  makes  the  unequivocal  statement  that 
this  leadership  of  the  past  is  incapable  of  designing  and 
installing  a  Continental  operation  of  defense  for  total  war. 

i        i         i        i        i 

A   hv-lERICA  musl-  mobilize  its  human   beings,  facilities,  and 
resources  under  planned  direction  and  this  total  mobili- 
zation must  occur  under  the  direction  of  the  constitutional 
Commander-in-Chief    of    the     United    States.    Technocracy 
therefore  urges  immediate  institution  of  its  program  of  Con- 
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tinental  mobilizafion  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  first  step  in  such  a  progrann  is  the  total  conscription 
of  men,  nnachines,  nnateriel,  and  money  with  service  from 
all  and  profits  to   none! 

Technocracy  has  furthermore  publicly  urged  that  the  exe- 
cution of  this  program  (originated  by  Technocracy  Inc.)  be 
placed  under  the  administration  of  Howard  Scott,  the 
Director-In-Chief  of  this  Organization. 

This  mobilization  of  America  must  be  organized  on  a 
Continental  scale.  Only  from  this  Continent  as  a  gigantic 
base  can  America  initiate  the  offensive  and  strike  out  to 
defeat  its  enemies  anywhere  across  the  world.  As  prerequi- 
site to  this  fighting  mobilization  of  America,  Technocracy 
points  out  the  following   necessities: 

TIME:  America  still  needs  time — time  to  develop  Its 
technology  so  that  it  can  achieve  the  required  flood  of 
production;  time  to  build  and  equip  a  ring  of  gigantic 
bases  around  this  Continent;  time  to  enroll  and  train 
Its  armed  forces.  Technocracy  favors  immediate  and 
increasing  assistance  on  the  fighting  fronts  of  this  war 
to  purchase  time  for  the  complete  mobilization  of 
America — assistance  for  Britain,  to  the  Far  East,  and 
above  all,  for  Soviet  Russia. 

TERRITORY:  The  map  (on  the  rear  cover)  shows  the 
operational  area  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
This  area  must  be  consolidated  and  operated  as  one 
unit.  This  land  and  ocean  domain  Is  the  minimum  area 
for  the  maximum  defense  of  America  and  it  is  the 
minimum  area  on  which  to  build  and  launch  a  victo- 
rious offensive!  This  insistence  on  mobilizing  the  North 
American  Continent  as  an  economic,  geographic,  and 
technologic  unit  is  not  the  defeatism  of  a  static  de- 
fense; It  Is  an  insistence  upon  adequately  providing  the 
dynamics  of  a  Continental  offensive  action.  To  provide 
this  great  resource  area  and  to  ensure  the  internal  pro- 
tection of  the  Continent,  Technocracy  advocates  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  sovereign  nations  on  this  Con- 
tinent and  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  all 
European-held  territory  In  the  area. 

TECHNOLOGY:  With  the  time  and  territory  Amer- 
ica can  fulfill  its  third  great  requirement  for  Contin- 
ental mobilization  —  the  Integration,  expansion,  and 
modernization  of  its  technology.  A  world-wide  offensive 
from  this  Continental  base  will  demand  the  greatest 
Industrial  expansion  ever  known,  an  expansion  far  be- 
yond the  petty  projects  which  private  business  Is  will- 
ing or  capable  of  installing.  Technocracy  has  always 
stood  for  more  efficiency,  less  toll,  and  more  produc- 
tion.    Now,    financed    largely    by    government    funds. 


America  Is  moving  up  to  new  levels  of  technological 
efficiency.  With  technology  we  will  win  the  war  and 
guarantee  a  New  America  of  abundance.  The  gigantic 
facilities  of  production  will  remain  for  the  production 
for  human  needs.    Technology  will  write  the  peace. 

These  three  factors — Time,  Territory,  and  Technology — 
provide  the  basis  of  a  planned  design  of  Continental  oper- 
ation. To  conduct  total  war  successfully  the  United  States 
must  have  total  conscription.  This  includes  a  3-year  com- 
pulsory defense  training  for  both  males  and  females  from 
18  to  21  plus  a  standing  armed  force  of  1,000,000  engineer- 
mechanics,  and  military  service  from  all  trained  effectives. 
It  includes  the  conscription  of  all  corporate  wealth  and  its 
attendant  Institutions  such  as  banks,  trusts,  and  insurance 
companies.  It  Includes  the  conscription  of  all  the  facilities 
and  personnel  of  transportation  systems,  communications 
systems,  power  systems,  and  the  equipment  and  personnel 
of  all  manufacturing  and  mining  industries. 

As  an  immediate  step  in  Continental  consolidation  Tech- 
nocracy urges  that  the  entire  productive  effort  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  be  Interlocked  under  one  direc- 
tion. This  includes  the  operation  of  industry;  the  Immediate 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  project;  a  per- 
manent Great  Lakes  water-level  control;  the  joint  estab- 
lishment of  bases  and  connecting  superhighways  including 
an  Alaska  and  a  Labrador  Highway;  the  abolition  of  all 
tariff  barriers;  and  the  pegging  of  the  Canadian  dollar  at 
parity   with   the    United    States  dollar. 

Technocracy  also  advocates  a  full  economic  and  military 
treaty  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The 
Soviets  are  the  only  major  continental  power  whose  territory 
lies  adjacent  to  this  Continent.  The  Soviets  hold  the  front 
against  fascism  In  Europe,  and  when  America  assumes  the 
offensive  against  fascism  in  Asia  it  will  be  via  Russian 
territory. 

The  1942  budget  of  the  United  State  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $56  billions  in  one  year  for  the  armaments  of 
war.  Technocracy  states  that  this  sum  cannot  be  expended 
on  the  armaments  of  war  in  one  year  unless  the  United 
States  Installs  total  mobilization  through  the  total  conscrip- 
tion of  men,  machines,  materiel,  and  money.  The  expendi- 
ture of  $56  billions  will  mean  the  end  of  picayune  planning, 
private  enterprise,  and  party  politics  in  the  United  States. 
The  epoch  of  small  operations  and  small  countries  is  at  an 
end  on  this  Continent.  We  can  never  go  back.  When  the 
war  has  been  won  we  can  go  forward  only  as  a  Continental 
unit  under  planned  direction  to  produce  and  distribute  the 
abundance    which   our   new  technology   will   thrust    upon   us. 

— C.  H.Q. 


This  article  is  being  published  in  leaHef  form  by 
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CRISIS  IN  DEFENSE 


Five  Men  or  One  Man  Are  Helpless 
Without  a  Total   Defense   Strategy 


A  SLIGHTLY  disheveled  mail-or- 
der knight,  his  armor  hastily 
patched  and  carrying  a  rather 
heavier  lance,  was  launched  into  the 
war  production  lists  last  month  by  a 
worried  President.  Moved  by  the  ob- 
vious failure  of  OPM  and  SPAB  to 
solve  the  pressing  problems  of  defense 
production,  the  President  appointed 
Donald  Nelson,  once  executive  vice- 
president  of  Sears  Roebuck,  as  Direc- 
tor of  War  Production.  Director  Nel- 
son, no  doubt  still  a  little  groggy  from 
the  beating  he  had  taken  as  head  of 
OPM's  priorities  division  and  the 
SPAB,  fell  heir  to  a  tangled  mess  of 
conflicting  bureaus  and  battling  indus- 
trial interests.  To  do  his  job,  Director 
Nelson  would  have  to  charge  straight 
through  the  welter  of  private  enter- 
prise and  install  a  planned,  straight-line 
operation  that  would  function  without 
fear  or  favor.  With  America  at  war 
against  a  fascist  world,  what  needed 
to  be  done  had  to  be  done  quickly. 

There  was  plenty  to  complain  of  in 
America's  defense  picture.  As  SPAB 
succeeded  OPM  and  the  same  stale 
administrators  were  shuffled  back  and 
forth,  more  and  more  Americans  be- 
gan to  wonder  when  this  bureaucratic 
hokus-pokus  would  give  place  to  an 
efficient,  scientifically-planned  defense 
strategy.  For  after  19  months  of  tool- 
ing up  to  become  the  "arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy," American  production  still 
resembled  an  OPM-eater's  dream 
rather  than  an  organized  machine  for 
the  defeat  of  world  fascism. 

In  every  corner  of  America  sharp- 
eyed  patriots  watched  Donald  Nelson 
as  he  settled  into  the  saddle,  watched 
to  see  whether  this  would  be  just  an- 
other bureaucrat  or  whether  this  was 
the  man  to  disregard  the  interferences 
of  business  and  politics  and  get  on 
with  the  job.  Praised  by  some,  de- 
nounced by  others,  Nelson's  record  in 
OPM  and  SPAB  was  not  reassuring. 
As  head  of  priorities  he  had  failed  to 
establish  any  method  to  allocate  the 
diminishing  supplies  of  vital  materials, 
had    seen    the    priorities    picture     go 


wildly    out    of    hand.   Time    magazine, 
January   12,    1942,  had  said  of  him: 

"The  United  Sfafes  had  hoped  great 
things  from  Donald  Nelson,  executive  di- 
rector of  SPAB,  priorities  director  of 
OPM.  But  Nelson  had  pulled  his  punches, 
refused  to  fight  his  way  to  a  showdown. 
He  was  shrewd  and  able;  no  top  leader 
but  a  good  No.  2  man." 

Regardless  of  the  personality  or  the 
record  of  the  defense  chief  a  new  un- 
easiness was  seeping  into  the  minds  of 
the  thinking  Americans  who  watched 
the  defense  picture.  This  new  uneasi- 
ness was  based  on  the  dawning  reali- 
zation that  the  failure  of  American  de- 
fense production  was  not  solely  due  to 
the  weaknesses  of  the  men  who  admin- 
istered it  but  was  in  a  deeper  sense 
due  to  the  system  of  administration 
itself.  People  were  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  efforts  to  fit  defense  pro- 
duction into  American  business  were 
not  enough;  defense  must  come  first. 
If  the  reorganization  of  American  in- 
dustry for  defense  liquidated  private 
enterprise  for  the  duration,  then  pri- 
vate enterprise  would  have  to  take  it. 
The  interests  of  business  could  no 
longer  be  consulted  in  this  hour  of 
crisis. 

It  is  becoming  clear  to  many  Ameri- 
cans that  not  only  has  business  been 
consulted,  but  that  defense  has.  In 
fact,  been  sacrificed  to  business  In- 
terests. As  early  as  May  30,  1941,  the 
United  States  News  was  charging: 

"United  States  is  running  head  on  into 
a  defense  crisis;  is  repeating  England's 
experience  of  doing  things  'too  little  and 
too   late.' 

"One  entire  year,  just  ending,  has  been 
spent  trying  to  fit  defense  into  industry 
on  a  part-time  basis;  trying  to  maintain 
business   as    usual.    .    .    . 

"A  whole  section  of  United  States  in- 
dustry is  face  to  face  with  shortages  of 
material  that  will  force  curtailment,  and 
yet  argument  continues  about  plant  ex- 
pansion. 

"The  trouble?  Lack  of  over-all  plan- 
ning; lack  of  a  definite  objective;  lack 
of  understanding  that  modern  war  re- 
quires a  nation's  entire  energy,  that  there 
isn't  any  way  to  match  Hitler  on  a  part- 
time    basis.   .  .   . 


"Inside  attitude  is  that  Knudsen-Hill- 
man  organization  has  failed  to  get  re- 
sults; that  too  much  emphasis  is  on  pro- 
,  tecting  existing  interests,  too  little  on 
speedy  output;  that  more  over-all  direc- 
tion   is   required." 

The  defense  program  has  been  char- 
acterized from  the  first  by  a  planless, 
headless  procedure.  When  the  prob- 
lem of  American  defense  first  began 
to  loom  large,  the  armed  forces  of 
America  were  inadequate  compared 
with  the  powerful  armies  that  were 
smashing  through  Europe.  Years  of 
neglect  had  reduced  the  American  A 
army  to  a  point  where  it  was  com-  ^' 
pletely  inadequate  for  the  task  that 
appeared  before  It  when  war  suddenly 
struck  us  In  the  back. 

CHANGE-OVER  NEEDED 

Even  before  we  declared  war,  an  un- 
believably large  supply  of  armaments 
was  needed;  tanks,  guns,  ships  and 
planes.  Such  production  called  for  im- 
mediate large-scale  change-over  from 
civilian  production  to  war  production. 
It  called  for  an  Immediate  mass  ex- 
pansion of  manufacturing  facilities  in 
steel,  aluminum,  synthetic  rubber  and 
other  basic  materials.  It  called  for  the 
Immediate  development  of  the  hith- 
erto undeveloped  mineral  deposits  that  ^ 
dot  the  American  West.  It  called  for  ^1 
the  Immediate  conversion  of  the  vast 
civilian  automobile  Industry  to  military 
production  and  the  pooling  of  all  auto- 
mobile Industry  facilities  for  such  pro- 
duction. Above  all  It  called  for  the 
prompt  shelving  of  private  enterprise 
and  private  profit,  for  the  prompt  real- 
ization that  total  war  demanded  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  na- 
tional life  for  victory. 

None  of  these  things  was  done.  In- 
stead, the  progress  of  the  defense 
drive  was  characterized  by  the  tacit 
principle  that  business  and  the  Interests 
of  business  came  first.  The  large  steel 
companies  opposed  the  expansion  of 
steel  producing  facilities,  protesting 
that  existing  steel  capacities  were  suffi- 
cient for  civilian  and  military  needs. 
Surveys  proved  that  such  was  not  the 
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case.  The  Aluminum  Company  o+ 
America  was  hostile  to  the  expansion 
of  aluminum  producing  facilities  and 
contracts  for  other  companies  to  pro- 
duce aluminum  had  gathered  dust  on 
Jesse  Jones'  desk  in  Washington.  Syn- 
thetic rubber  production  was  politely 
sidetracked,  hampered  and  postponed. 
Development  of  these  new  facilities, 
corporation  executives  felt,  would  be 
bad  for  business  after  the  war.  None 
other  than  Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  General,  said 
last  September: 

"Anti-trusf  investigations  during  the 
past  year  have  shown  that  there  is  not 
an  organized  basic  industry  in  the  United 
States  which  has  not  been  restricting 
production  by  some  device  or  other  in 
order  to  avoid  what  they  fear  may  be 
ruinous  over-production  after  the  war. 
These  groups  have  been  afraid  to  develop 
new  production  themselves  and  they  have 
been  even  more  afraid  to  let  others  de- 
velop it.  They  have  concealed  shortages 
by  over-optimistic  predictions  about  sup- 
lies." 

The  development  of  Western  min- 
eral resources  such  as  tin,  chrome,  iron 
and  magnesium  lagged  endlessly  while 
nothing  concrete  was  done.  At  last  in 
January,  1942,  Senator  Joseph  O'Ma- 
honey  of  Wyoming  summoned  hiarold 
Ickes,  Jesse  Jones  and  William  S. 
Knudsen  to  appear  before  the  Sena- 
tor's Public  Lands  Subcommittee  to  ex- 
plain why  they  had  relied  on  foreign 
imports  and  neglected  to  build  up 
local  United  States  supplies  of  strate- 
gic minerals.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  results  of  this  Investigation 
will   be. 

BUSINESS  VS.  FUNCTION 

The  automobile  situation  has  had  a 
fragrance  all  Its  own.  The  obvious  ac- 
tion to  be  required  of  the  automobile 
industry  was  that  the  production  of 
civilian  cars  be  stopped  in  order  to 
save  minerals  and  rubber  for  military 
use.  This  stop-order  has  only  just  been 
issued.  Then,  the  vast  resources  of  pat- 
ents, machinery,  factories  and  trained 
mechanics  that  make  up  the  auto  in- 
dustry's strength  should  be  pooled  and 
the  entire  Industry  organized  as  one 
giant  producing  agency  for  military 
equipment.  From  a  military  and  patri- 
otic standpoint  this  Is  the  obvious  com- 
monsense  action. 

From  a  business  standpoint  all  this 
isn't  so  good.  If  General  Motors,  for 
example,  were  to  make  tanks,  then  for 
the   good   of  the    corporation   and    Its 
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trade  prestige  after  the  war  they 
should  be  General  Motors  tanks.  Pat- 
ents, long  hidden  away  as  sales  weap- 
ons, would  be  exposed  to  the  view 
of  future  competitors  if  the  pool- 
ing plan  were  followed.  Above  all, 
however,  the  pooling  scheme  threat- 
ened the  very  Integrity  of  private 
enterprise  Itself.  This  fact  was  illus- 
trated   In   the    January   21    column    of 


Boake  Carter.     Columnist  Carter  then 
pointed  out: 

"When  an  industry  pools  its  resources 
and  facilities,  it  can  produce  umpteen 
times  the  amount  it  can  do  when  its 
members    are   operating    singly." 

If  the  automobile  industry  of  the 
United  States  pooled  its  resources  and 
produced   more  than   It  had  ever  pro- 
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duced  before  what  would  become  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  private  en- 
terprise and  the  old  slogan  that  "Com- 
petition is  the  life  of  trade?"  Let  the 
American  public  once  start  asking  why 
a  dozen  competing  companies  should 
exist  when  one  integrated  unit  could 
do  the  work  better,  and  anything  might 
happen!  The  shrewd  automobile  indus- 
trialists realized  that  once  they  merged 
their  companies  in  the  war  effort  the 
chances  of  getting  back  to  the  lucra- 
tive old  days  of  private  competitive 
operation  would  be  small  indeed.  They 
are  "agin"   it. 

Pearson  and  Allen,  those  keyhole 
snoopers  de  luxe,  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 13  some  interesting  results  of  the 
conference  held  in  Washington  be- 
tween OPM  heads  and  motor  car  mag- 
nates to  arrange  details  of  conversion 
of  motor  plants  to  wartime  use.  Ac- 
cording to  Pearson  and  Allen,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  auto  industry  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be  willing  to 
convert  the  industry  to  war  produc- 
tion—  if  the  government  met  their 
terms.  Chief  among  these  was  the  ex- 
tension of  automobile  production  be- 
yond January  31,  and  escalator  clauses 
in  their  war  contracts  in  order  that 
they  might  raise  their  prices  to  meet 
"unseen  developments."  Patriotism  still 
seems  tied  to  price  in  automobile  pro- 
ducing circles. 

NO  NEW  STRATEGY 

There  has  been  no  indication  so  far 
that  any  real  understanding  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  present  struggle  exists 
among  the  leaders  of  American  busi- 
ness. The  trend  and  the  effort  is  still 
to  do  the  defense  job  by  the  meth- 
ods that  served  in  1861,  In  1898  and 
in    1917. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  an 
appointment  was  necessary,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Donald  Nelson  was  made 
in  the  traditional  manner  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. As  it  became  clear  that 
something  new  would  have  to  be  add- 
ed, a  new  deal  was  made  In  the  same 
old  game,  and  a  "used"  administrator 
from  the  same  pack  was  dealt  and 
given  a   new  title. 

The  war  production  effort  Is  not 
just  another  federal  project  to  be 
juggled  and  played  with.  It  is  all  that 
stands  between  us  and  fascist  slavery. 
Unless  we  can  provide  our  armies  and 
navies  in  the  field  with  equipment  su- 
perior in   numbers  and  quality  to  that 


of  their  fascist  enemies  we  shall  be 
beaten.  Luzon  and  Malaya  have  al- 
ready proved  this  point.  Today  we 
are  trying  to  solve  the  war  production 
riddle  by  appointing  new  boards, 
new  committees  and  new  production 
"Czars"  to  administrate  a  bastard  com- 
bination of  public  necessity  and  pri- 
vate profit.  It  cannot  be  done  that 
way. 

Technocracy  Inc.  last  month  urged 
President  Roosevelt  to  name  Howard 
Scott  as  Director-General  of  Defense 
with  full  powers  to  administrate  all  de- 
fense production.  Technocracy  Inc. 
nonninated  nnore  than  just  a  nnan.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  nominated  a  new  nnethod 
of  operation,  a  method  in  harmony 
with  the  extraordinary  demands  of 
total  war. 

War  production  cannot  proceed  on 
schedule  if  private  Industry  is  allowed 
to  put  private  profit  before  national 
necessity.  America  will  find,  before 
this  war  is  much  older,  that  only  total 
conscription  of  men,  materials  and 
money  will  make  possible  the  mass 
operation  of  industry  that  must  be 
achieved   for  victory. 

Total  conscription  would  Insure  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America  there  would  be  no  economic 
or  political  divisions  among  American 
citizens.  Total  conscription  would  Insure 
that  all  objectives  for  Americans  would 
be  wiped  out  except  the  prime  objec- 
tive of  winning  the  war.  Money  mak- 
ing, the  pursuit  of  political  power,  the 
snaring  of  social  prestige  and  all  such 
picayune  projects  would  be  obliterated 
in  the  mass  surge  of  national  effort. 

With  industry  organized  into  large 
coordinated  units,  production  would 
be  freed  from  the  million  handicaps 
and  interferences  from  which  it  suffers 
today.  With  all  flow  lines  under  gov- 
ernment control,  the  present  wild  con- 
fusion of  rising  prices  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  falling  standard  of  living  on  the 
other  could  be  painlessly  controlled. 

COMMODITY  TERMINALS 

All  purchasing  of  bulk  materials  and 
quantity-produced  surpluses  would  be 
ordered  on  mass  government  purchas- 
ing orders,  each  order  for  the  30-day 
operation-output  of  mine,  factory  or 
operating  unit.  All  such  materials 
would  be  shipped  to  regional  Com- 
modity Terminals  located  at  transpor- 
tation centers  and  producing  centers 
across   the  country  and    on    both   sea- 


boards.   From    these  centers    materials 
could    be   drawn   at   need.   This   would 
choke  off  the  tremendous  red-tape  pa- 
per work  that  is  at  present  hampering        | 
the  defense  program.  ' 

Under  the  slogan  "National  Service 
to  All — Profits  to  None"  a  firm  base  ■! 
could  be  established  for  a  new  na-  ^1 
tional  morale.  With  everyone  in  the 
fight  together  both  in  the  firing  line 
and  in  the  factory,  there  would  be  no 
basis  for  doubt,  fear  or  apathy.  Amer- 
ica would  present  to  the  world  that 
most  formidable  spectacle  of  national 
power — the  nation  irt  arms  with  a  de-  i 
termined  citizenry  united  In  opposition 
to  the  enemy! 

GIVE  US  THE  TOOLS 

"Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish 
the  job"  was  the  slogan  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill.  It  can  be  our  slogan 
too.  An  American  Industry  operated 
by  the  most  efficient  American  techni- 
cians with  Its  private  competition  and 
private  profits  foregone;  a  united  peo- 
ple, working  together  in  the  factories, 
on  the  farms,  and  in  the  firing  lines;  a 
technical  leadership  at  the  head  with 
business  and  politics  forgotten  —  this 
method  and  this  alone  will  bring  us 
the  victory. 

There  are  a  few  in  this  country  who, 
like  some  of  the  upper  class  of  France, 
would  rather  see  a  fascist  victory  than 
the  disappearance  of  private  enter- 
prise and  private  profit  in  the  nation's 
interest.  There  are  many  more  whose 
Instinctive  resistance  to  social  change 
Is  helping  the  fascist  powers  who  are 
consciously  and  deliberately  in  arms 
against  social  change.  Fascism  will  be 
defeated.  But  we  must  have  the  tools. 
To  obtain  them  we  must  change  not 
only  the  men  but  also  the  method  of 
administrating  the  defense  program. 

Give  us  total  conscription  of  men. 
materials  and  money.  Give  us  this  con- 
scription so  that  every  man  and  wo- 
man may  be  in  the  service  of  the 
nation.  Give  us  a  coordinated  Industry 
without  the  financial  and  political  in- 
terferences of  today.  Give  us  hloward 
Scott  to  direct  the  production  of  all 
war  equipment.  He  is  the  man  who 
has  designed  the  new  method.  He  is 
the  man  who  is,  therefore,  best  quali- 
fied to  administer  It.  Give  us  the  tools 
and  we  will  finish  the  job  —  smash 
fascism  and  build  the  New  America 
of  abundance  when  the  peace  is  won. 

—N.K.J. 
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New  National  Service 


Vital  Defense  Labor  Employment  No 
Longer   Hampered   by   State    Lines 


SEVENTY-SEVEN  years  ago,  a  tired 
white-haired  man  stood  at  a  place 
called  Appomattox  and  surrend- 
ered the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
to  the  victorious  Union.  For  almost 
five  years  the  Southern  Confederacy 
had  fought  gallantly  and  well  for  the 
principles  that  she  believed  in.  Of 
these  principles  the  foremost  was 
"States'  Rights,"  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual state  to  be  sovereign,  to  per- 
form its  own  functions  and  to  settle  its 
own  problems.  When  the  South  lost 
the  War  Between  the  States,  the  cause 
of  state  sovereignty  was  also  lost. 
What  little  remained  of  that  sover- 
eignty has  been  whittled  away,  bit  by 
bit,  ever  since. 

It  has  proved  well  that  this  sover- 
eignty has  been  lost.  In  a  modern  in- 
dustrial age  the  sovereign  political 
state  within  a  union  of  states  is  too 
topheavy  and  inefficient  a  concept  to 
be  worth  the  keeping.  The  trend  of 
the  last  two  decades  has  demonstrated 
that   only   the    large,    centralized,    co- 


ordinated social  organisms  can  survive 
and   prosper. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1942,  an- 
other step  was  taken  on  the  march 
away  from  the  sovereign  state  and  to- 
ward a  united  and  consolidated  Amer- 
ica. On  that  date,  the  United  States 
government  took  over  all  state  em- 
ployment bureaus  from  coast  to  coast. 
These  state  employment  bureaus  have 
become  Increasingly  important  in  the 
supplying  of  labor  to  Industry  during 
the  depression.  Now  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  supply  the  bulk  of  the  mil- 
lions of  citizens  who  are  going  to  work 
under  the  total  war  program  to  help 
build  a  victorious  America. 

No  sudden  step,  this  federalization 
of  the  state  employment  bureaus  has 
been  suggested  for  several  years.  The 
war  emergency  made  such  a  step  nec- 
essary. As  the  President  said  in  his 
telegram  to  the  State  Governors  urg- 
ing the  turning  over  of  these  separate 
bureaus  to  federal  control,  "It  is  es- 
sential  that  all  of  these   separate  em- 


ployment services  become  a  uniformly, 
and  of  necessity  nationally,  operated 
service."  Now  1500  offices  plus  3,000 
part-time  "itinerant  points"  with  a 
staff  totaling  20,000  have  passed  into 
federal  hands.  All  of  these  state  work- 
ers will  be  taken  into  the  federal  civil 
service. 

According  to  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Wood, 
Los  Angeles  Area  Supervisor,  United 
States  Employment  Service,  the  new 
national  service  will  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  workers  from  any  part  of  the 
country  to  any  place  where  their  serv 
ices  are  needed.  This  will,  of  course, 
enormously  facilitate  the  progress  of 
national  defense  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  state-line  interferences  that  have 
often  left  idle  skilled  workers  in  one 
state  while  their  services  were  badly 
needed    in  another. 


FEDERAL  PIPE  LINE 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  step 
is  of  profound  significance  in  another 
sense.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
federal  government  will  be  the  main 
pipe  line  whereby  workers  are  supplied 
to  employers.  As  the  war  effort  moves 
up  and  the  government  becomes  more 
and  more  predominant  in  the  field  of 
production  and  distribution  it  will  find 
Itself  more  and  more  responsible  for 
the  employment  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  work  for  a  living.  When 
the   war   is    over   and    the   defense   in- 


The   employment  picture  looks  brighter  to  these  job  seekers  outside    this   former  state    employment    office,    now  part    of   a   federal 
network.  This   is  an    important  step   in   the   direction   of  a    national   government   of   function.    (Techphoto    by    Bruco   Yerke,    I  1834-3.) 
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These  ctfizens  are  regisfering  with  Uncle  Sam  for  jobs.  Their  capabilities  will  be   determined   and 
classified  and  their  new  work  may  be  in  another  state.  (Techphoto  by  Bruce  Yerke,    11834-3.) 


dustrles  slow  down,  the  government 
will  be  the  only  employer  worth  men- 
tioning, and  it  will  have  to  provide  the 
work  or  the  keep  of  the   unemployed. 

ONLY  WAY  POSSIBLE 

In  other  words,  the  vision  of  an 
America  wherein  the  governing  and 
planning  authority  is  also  responsible 
for  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
citizenry  is  becoming  a  reality — not 
because  of  any  humanitarian  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  governing  officials 
now  in  office,  but  because  the  march 
of  events  is  now  dictating  and  will  con- 
tinue to  dictate  this  way  of  operation 
as  the  only  way  possible! 

In  August  1936,  Dr.  M.  King  Hub- 
bert  pointed  out  in  an  article  In  TECH- 
NOCRACY magazine  (Series  A,  No. 
8)  that  the  small  Income  group  would 
have  to  be  provided  with  purchasing 
power  regardless  of  employment  con- 
ditions if  the  economy  were  to  be  kept 
functioning.  Said  Dr.  Hubbert:  "This 
leads  us  to  the  significant  conclusion 
that  In  order  to  maintain  production 
the  public  must  be  paid  enough  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  all  the  goods 
produced,  independently  of  the 
amount  of  work  done  per  man  or  wo- 
man, or  whether  they  work  at  all  or 
not."  (See  "Man-Hours  and  Distribu- 
tion" pamphlet.) 

This  war  with  its  vast  mass  of  govern- 


ment-purchased production  has  side- 
tracked the  problem  of  maintaining 
peace-time  production,  but  this  Is  only 
a  temporary  condition.  When  the  war 
is  over,  the  mass  of  the  population  will 
be  working  for  the  government,  di- 
rectly in  the  armed  forces  or  indirectly 
in  the  government-controlled  defense 
plants.  At  that  time,  America  will  be 
faced  with  two  alternatives:  either  to 
suffer  a  depression  that  will  end  in 
mass  chaos  or  to  operate  America  by 
Technocracy's  specifications  of  produc- 
tion  for  abundance  without  price. 

ABUNDANCE  FOR  ALL 

This  federalization  of  the  employ- 
ment services  of  the  states  Is  another 
step  toward  the  inevitable  disappear- 
ance of  private  enterprise  under  a 
Price  System.  From  a  numbf^r  of  such 
steps,  steps  that  can  be  observed  every 
day  as  the  total  war  economy  devel- 
ops, will  emerge  the  scientific  opera- 
tion of  this  North  American  Continent, 
an  operation  that  will  produce  an 
abundance  for  every  one  of  its  citizens. 
It  has  taken  a  World  War  to  produce 
some  of  these  needed  changes,  but 
they  are  emerging  at  last.  Government 
ownership  of  industrial  plants  will  be- 
come an  actual  fact  through  this  war 
expansion.  The  federal  operation  of 
the  mass  hiring  of  defense  workers  is 
a  necessary  step  toward  the  complete 
technological  operation  of  America. 


Predicting 
The 

Probable 


SCIENCE  can  be  defined  as  the 
method  of  predicting  the  most 
probable.  One  of  the  historic 
examples  has  been  the  application  of 
this  method  to  physical  chemistry 
making  possible  the  accurate  predic- 
tion of  the  properties  of  unknown  ele- 
ments. Back  in  I  870  the  Russian  chem- 
ist Mendeleeff  arranged  the  63  ele- 
ments then  known,  according  to  their 
Increasing  atomic  weights.  By  experi- 
mentation he  evolved  what  Is  called 
the  "periodic  law,"*  and  by  this  law 
he  predicted  the  properties  of  the  re- 
maining 29  unknown  elements  —  and 
left  places  for  them  In  his  periodic 
table.  In  the  41  years  since  then,  the 
predictions  have  been  fulfilled  and  the 
table  nearly  filled  In. 

Last  month  an  unstable  form  of  miss- 
ing element  61  was  produced  In  the 
cyclotron  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia— further  verifying  a  scientific 
prediction  made  nearly  half  a  century 
ago.  This  "cousin"  to  the  missing  ele- 
ment was  produced  by  bombarding 
with  neutrons  elements  59,  60,  and  62, 
giving  them  an  electrical  charge  which 
changed  their  chemical  structure. 

Technocracy — In  using  a  similar  tech- 
nigue  as  that  used  In  discovering  the 
relationships  of  chemical  elements — is 
the  first  social  movement  In  the  world 
to  apply  science  to  the  solutions  of 
our  social  problems.  It  has  for  23  years 
been  determining  "the  most  probable" 
— predicting  the  social  trends  to  come 
by  analyzing  scientifically  the  Irreversi- 
ble physical  trends  In  North  America. 
So  far  Technocracy  has  been  proven 
entirely  correct.  The  next  step  Is  to 
apply  the  scientific  method  to  the  solv- 
ing of  our  social  problems  and  the  op- 
eration of  our  Continent  in  accordance 
with  the  physical  trends  proven  to 
exist.  Technocracy  declares  that  this 
will  have  to  be  done  very  soon  or  we 
shall  face  a  major  social  and  economic 
breakdown. 


*The    properties    of    the   elements   vary    in    a    peri- 
odic   manner  with  the  atomic   weight. 
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I'D  like  to  file  a  minority  opinion  on 
the  defense  shake-up. 
I  think  Nelson  Is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  men  now  serving  our  country 
in  Washington.  I  think  it  was  time  that 
authority  over  production  and  pro- 
curement was  concentrated  in  one 
man.  But  I  do  not  think  the  changes 
in  personnel  or  policies  go  far  enough. 

The  cast  of  characters  in  the  de- 
fense setup  has  changed  very  little  In 
the  alphabetical  reshuffles  from  NDAC 
to  OPM  to  SPAB  to  the  new  WPB. 

Poor  Harriett  Elliott  has  disappeared 
— slapped  down  for  daring  to  suggest 
that  there  was  some  connection  be- 
tween nutrition  and  defense. 

Chester  Davis  Is  gone — In  disgust 
with  the  dollar-a-year  men  and  mo- 
nopoly hogging  of  defense  contracts. 

Stettlnlus,  who  guessed  wrong  on 
steel  and  guessed  wrong  on  aluminum, 
was  gently  moved  into  the  job  of 
Lend-lease   Administrator. 

With  these  exceptions  the  new  WPB 
Is  NDAC  plus  OPM  plus  SPAB— plus 
Jesse  Jones,  the  foresighted  fellow 
who  didn't  begin  to  plan  adequately 
for  rubber  and  tin  supplies  until  Ma- 
laya and  the  Indies  were  all  but  en- 
tirely In  the  grasp  of  the  Japanese. 

The  new  WPB  Is  Stlmson  and  Knox 
and  Jones  and  hiillman  and  hienderson 
and  Wallace  and  hlopkins.  And  Knud- 
sen.  For  Knudsen,  though  "demoted," 
still  is  to  be  a  member  of  this  Board 
and  a  lieutenant  general  in  charge  of 
all  Army  procurement. 

These  men  failed  to  prepare  this 
country  for  war.  Their  best  excuse  Is 
that  we  were  all  afflicted  with  "busi- 
ness as  usual."  But  that  is  a  poor  ex- 
cuse. Leaders  are  expected  to  do  a 
little  leading. 

True,  Nelson  has  power  Independent 
of  his  Board.  He  can  give  orders.  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  give  orders.  It  Is 
necessary  to  get  them  executed.  Every 
executive  —  except  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent— seems  to  realize  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  hopeless  to  give  orders  to 
men  who  do  not  want  to  carry  them 
out.  That  Is  why  we  cannot  expect 
fundamental  changes  In  defense  as 
long  as  a  Jesse  Jones  Is  In  charge  of 
Government  lending  tor  expansion  and 
a  Knudsen  Is  in  charge  of  Army  pro- 
duction and  procurement. 

Nelson  can  give  Jones  orders.  He 
can  give  Knudsen  orders.  But  will  they 
carry  out  those  orders?  It  is  hard  for 
the    President    to    make    Jesse    Jones 


NO  LAUGHING 
MATTER 

They  Court-Mar+Ialed  Billy  Mitchell- 
Made  Knudsen  a   Lieu+enant-General 


TWO  convicting  views  of  the  President's  reorganization  of  war  production 
I  are  presented  in  the  editorials  of  PM.  Sunday,  January  18,  1942.  One,  by 
PM's  editor,  represents  the  views  of  the  paper.  T/ie  other,  by  /.  F.  Stone,  who 
hos  been  covering  the  whole  war-production  story  for  PM,  is  a  dissent,  pre- 
sented  because  it  raises  thought  provoking  questions  on  the  whole  production 
program.    PM  is  an  afternoon  newspaper  in  New  York  City. 


obey  his  wishes.  Can  we  expect  Jones 
to  obey  Nelson's? 

Knudsen  and  Nelson  disagree 
strongly.  Knudsen  will  now  be  Nelson's 
principal  subordinate  in  producing  and 
buying  all  the  Army  needs.  If  you  took 
over  a  new  paper,  would  you  pick  as 
one  of  your  principal  department 
heads  a  man  who  disagreed  with  your 
policies? 

Knudsen  no  more  deserves  to  be  a 
lieutenant  general  than  Kimmel  de- 
serves to  be  a  full  admiral.  Far  more 
than  we  lost  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  lost 
in  Knudsen's  failure  to  organize  his 
own  industry  for  war  production.  If 
only  MacArthur  could  hold  Manila  with 
shiny  new  passenger  cars,  how  fortu- 
nate we  should  be! 

Knudsen  has  been  telling  us  that 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  machinery  in 
automobile  plants  Is  good  for  anything 
but  making  automobiles.  Now  that 
automobile  production  is  being  ended, 
automobile  executives  are  beginning 
to  find  plenty  of  uses  for  their  ma- 
chines. At  the  Ford  plant  In  Detroit  I 
was  shown  the  machinery  requirements 
for  a  new  tank  engine.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  machines  needed  is  being  taken 
from  the  company's  auto-engine  pro- 
duction lines. 

Had  Knudsen  made  it  clear  a  year 
ago  that  automotive  machinery  could 
be  used  to  make  parts  for  planes  and 
tanks  and  guns,  the  industry  might 
have  built  only  2,500,000  cars  for 
profit,  instead  of  5,000,000  cars. 

But  there  would  have  been  more 
American  planes  over  Manila  and 
Libya  and  more  American  tanks  be- 
fore Singapore  and  Kharkov. 

It  Is  clear  now  that  we  couldn't  trust 


Knudsen  or  any  other  automobile  dol- 
lar-a-year  man  to  tell  us  the  truth 
about  his  Industry,  and  to  take  our  side 
against  policies  profitable  to  automo- 
tives,  disastrous  to  us. 

Today  the  auto  industry  is  beginning 
to  plan  for  conversion.  It  should  have 
begun  to  plan  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Even  now  each  company  is  looking  for 
the  easiest,  most  profitable  orders  it 
can  find.  It  should  be  clear  now  that 
we  can't  trust  Knudsen,  even  under 
orders  from  Nelson,  to  organize  the 
auto  Industry  as  one  great  pool  drafted 
to  operate  as  one  big  industrial  army 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency  rather  than 
profit. 

More  changes  are  coming.  I've  been 
out  in  the  Industrial  field  and  I  came 
back  optimistic.  Our  factories  and  our 
production  men  and  our  workers  can 
lick  the  world — once  they  get  started. 
The  problem  is  to  get  them  fully 
started  before  the  Axis  is  unbeatable. 
Arms  production  must  be  organized  as 
efficiently  and  ruthlessly  as  a  Ford  fac- 
tory is  organized. 

The  men  still  at  the  top  of  the  arms 
program,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Nelson  don't  understand  this.  What 
happened  to  Knudsen  indicates  that 
the  White  House  probably  doesn't 
understand  it,   either. 

Let's  leave  It  at  this — the  chuckle 
of  the  future.  When  "the  future"  is  in 
shape  to  chuckle  again: 

"They  court-martialed  Billy  Mitchell 
and  they  made  Knudsen  a  lieutenant 
general." 

He  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  coun- 
try— to  the  last  passenger  car. 

—I.  F.  STONE. 
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AMERICA  CAUGHT  SHORT 


Because  of  Refusal  to  Plan  for  Emergency 
America  Finds  Herself  Cut  Short  of  Rubber 


THE  old  story  of  how  finely  the 
gods  grind  when  they  are  given 
plenty  of  time  could  be  beautifully 
applied  last  month  to  America's  strate- 
gic war  materials.  Especially  to  rubber. 
For  many  a  year,  far-sighted  citizens 
have  suggested  that  the  United  States 
stop  playing  footy-footy  with  the  world 
rubber  monopoly  and  stop  depend- 
ing upon  the  plantations  of  Malaysia 
for  such  a  vital  material.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  should  a  war  cut  off  ship- 
ments from  the  Far  East,  America 
would  be  caught  short.  But  the  United 
States  was  the  world's  biggest  rubber 
customer,  and  established  political  and 
business  ties  remained  unbroken. 

Last  month  the  Japanese  war  ma- 
chine crawled  over  most  of  Malaya, 
was  fast  conquering  or  forcing  to 
be  destroyed  the  world's  greatest  ar- 
ray of  rubber  plantations.  The   United 


States  was  caught  short.  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  its  rubber  supply  was  cut 
off. 

This  month,  various  government 
agencies  are  dipping  into  the  treas- 
ury and  frantically  doling  out  millions 
of  dollars,  trying  to  patch  up  with 
money  the  loss  of  time  and  rubber 
which  refusal  to  face  facts  had  cost. 
Once  again  the  pressure  of  events, 
cruel  respector  of  no  business  and  no 
government,  is  forcing  abrupt  change 
in   America. 

RUBBER  FROM  AFAR 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the 
United  States  has  been  buying  Its  rub- 
ber from  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  has  paid  the  prices  dictated  by 
the  world  monopoly.  As  our  consump- 
tion had  increased,  we  had  shifted  our 


AS  SECRETARY  of  Commerce,  Jesse  Jones  last  month  posed  for  publicil-y  pictures  holding 
the  first  U.  S.  tire  made  entirely  from  the  domestic  guayule  plant.  As  Federal  Loan 
Administrator,  however,  Mr.  Jones  in  recent  years  has  consistently  refused  money  for 
expansion  of  U.  S.  rubber  production.    [Press  Association  photo.) 
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buying  from  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, where  rubber  was  being  tapped 
from  wild  trees,  and  from  Mexico, 
where  rubber  was  being  recovered 
from  wild  guayule  plants,  to  the  plan- 
tations of  cultivated  rubber  trees  in 
the   Far   East. 

As  The  TECHNOCRAT  pointed  out 
in  last  December's  article  on  American 
Rubber,  some  recent  steps  have,  how- 
ever, been  taken  to  relieve  this  de- 
pendence upon  the  East.  But  no  con- 
certed effort  had  been  made,  it  was 
pointed  out,  to  make  the  United  States 
totally  Independent  of  foreign  rubber 
In  case  of  war.  The  past  two  years  has 
seen  mainly  the  increased  buying  of 
rubber  from  the  same  old  sources — 
under  Jesse  Jones  of  the  RFC — with 
the  idea  of  building  up  a  stock  pile 
of  the  strategic  material  which  would 
last  through  any  emergency.  This  neat 
technique  would  protect  the  existing 
business  and  political  relations  and 
promise  undlsrupted  buying  after  the 
emergency.  But  slowly  the  gods  con- 
tinued   to   grind. 

Back  in  the  early  1930s  the  War 
Department  urged  widespread  cultiva- 
tion of  guayule  In  the  United  States 
as  protection  against  a  wartime  rubber 
shortage.  Our  present  Vice-President, 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  was  the  strongest 
opponent  of  this  move  and  criticized 
guayule  cultivation  in  his  1934  book, 
"New  Frontiers,"  arguing  that  it  wasn't 
economically  sound.  Now  Wallace  Is  a 
member  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
supreme  agency  to  protect  this  coun- 
try against  such  shortages  and  boost 
production,  and  In  the  past  year  has 
been  on  many  a  government  board 
with  great  responsibility  for  furthering 
the  United  States  defense  effort.  And 
today  the  U.  S.  faces  a  rubber  short- 
age. 

JONES  BALKS  PLANS 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  1940  Emil 
Schram  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  worked  out  a  plan  with 
Goodrich  and  Phillips  Petroleum  to 
finance  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  capa- 
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ble  of  producing  100,000  tons  yearly, 
which  at  that  time  was  about  one-sixth 
of  United  States  consumption.  hHow- 
ever,  Jesse  Jones,  who  as  Federal  Loan 
Administrator  outranked  Schram,  even 
then  stopped  the  deal.  The  plan  fell 
through  and  Schram,  disgusted  with 
interference  and  procrastination,  later 
resigned.  In  the  meantime,  private  rub- 
ber and  oil  companies  have  continued 
to  plug  along  with  their  small  plants 
which  now — when  our  rubber  is  finally 
cut  off — have  a  total  yearly  output  of 
only  about   12,000  tons. 

RUSH  PRODUCTION  NOW 

Last  month,  the  man  who  has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  anyone  else  in 
recent  years  to  prevent  United  States 
self-sufficiency  in  strategic  materials 
burst  into  the  public  limelight  as  the 
great  saviour.  Jesse  Jones  of  the  RFC, 
greatest  money  lender  of  all  time,  au- 
thorized the  immediate  construction  of 
enough  synthetic  rubber  plants  for  the 
production  of  400,000  tons  of  rubber 
yearly  by  1943.  "Bottleneck"  Jones,  as 
he  is  nicknamed  in  Washington,  then 
posed  for  photographers,  as  shown  on 
page  10,  showing  the  public  that 
guayule  planting  and  production  was 
under  way,  that  a  tire  had  already 
been  made  of  it.  But  many  months  ago 
a  bill  (hl.R.  5030)  was  introduced  into 
Congress  to  authorize  the  planting  of 
45,000  acres  of  guayule  seeds.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  United  States  was 
at  war  that  the  bill  was  passed. 

Not  only  did  our  government  fail  to 
support  guayule  production  until  now 
but  it  has  permitted  the  export  of 
seeds  to  our  potential  enemies.  The 
picture  on  this  page  shows  steel  drums 
which  are  addressed  and  ready  for 
shipment  to  Naples,  Italy.  In  those 
drums  are  guayule  rubber  plant  seeds 
destined  for  a  subsidiary  of  the  Italian 
government,  as  part  of  a  17-year  con- 
tract with  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Company  of  Salinas,  California.  This 
company  has  done  outstanding  pioneer 
work  in  developing  guayule  as  a  source 
of  rubber.  But  their  seeds  are  now 
producing  rubber  in  Italy  and  Africa 
for  the  fascist  countries — with'  whom 
we  are  at  deadly  war.  Mr.  Jones  has 
little  reason  for  smiling. 

Many  another  source  of  rubber  in 
the  Western  FHemisphere  is  now  being 
frantically  worked  on.  Previous  South 
and  Central  American  cultivated  rub- 
ber tree  experiments,  started  with  a 
minimum  of  financing  by  some  private 


companies  and  governmental  agencies, 
are  being  rushed.  In  twelve  countries 
south  of  our  border,  disease-resistant 
seedlings  are  being  nursed  along  for 
the  day  when  the  Western  h-lemisphere 


WHILE  America  neglected  to  make  secure 
her  needed  rubber,  she  permitted  the 
export    of    guayule    seeds   to    fascist    Italy. 


will    once    again    become    completely 
self-sufficient   In   rubber. 

When  that  great  day  comes,  how- 
ever, we  will  have  only  a  war  to  thank, 
not  American  foresight.  — F.S. 


Technology  Will  Win  the  War 

INDUCTIVE  HEATING 
OUTPUT 

ThHE  backbone  of  our  present  all- 
out  war  effort  to  defeat  the  fascist 
powers  is  the  immense  array  of 
technological  equipment  without  which 
it  would  be  absolutely  Impossible  to 
turn  out  the  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and 
guns  necessary  to  achieve  ultimate 
victory. 

The  greater  part  of  the  energy 
(about  98%)  required  for  the  manu- 
facture, operation  and  repair  of  our 
great  machines  is  supplied  by  more 
than  one  and  one-half  billion  horse- 
power of  prime  movers*.  The  majority 


*A    PRIME   MOVER   is  an   engine   which   nnakes  the 
initial    conversion   of  energy    into  work. — (TSC.  52.2.) 


SPEEDS 

OF  CRANKSHAFTS 

of  this  tremendous  energy  is  devel- 
oped by  Internal  combustion  engines. 
In  the  heart  of  these  engines  are  their 
crankshafts  converting  the  drive  of  the 
pistons  into  circular  motion. 

Contributing  to  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  the  all-Important  crankshaft  Is 
a  new  production  technique  recently 
developed  by  the  International  hlar- 
vester  Co.  Already  2,000,000  crank- 
shafts have  been  turned  out  by  this 
superior  method — without  a  single  re- 
jection— and  production  time  for  each 
one  Is  now  less  than  one  percent  of 
what  It  was  before. 

(Continued  on  page   12) 
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II 


MOVING 
TOWARD  UNITY 

Realization  of  Technocracy's  Aid-to-Canada 
Program  Seen  in  Recent  Government  Moves 


ANOTHER  step  toward  Continen- 
tal unity  was  taken  by  the  gov- 
'  ernments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  last  month,  as  one  more 
of  Technocracy's  defense  proposals 
neared  reality.  Repeatedly  in  past 
years  Technocracy  has  warned  of 
America's  inadequate  defense  efforts; 
it  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  need 
for  defense  of  the  whole  Continent. 
In  March,  1941,  Technocracy  urged 
that  the  United  States  effect  a  broad 
program  for  aid  to  Canada.  One  rec- 
ommendation was  the  establishment  of 
the  Canadian  dollar  at  parity  with 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Immediately  following  Technocracy's 
proposals  for  aid  to  Canada,  business 
and  political  interests  in  Ottawa  and 
Washington  branded  the  idea  as  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  both 
countries.  But  the  pressure  of  events 
is  now  forcing  the  issue.  Last  month, 
on  January  7,  a  United  Press  release 
from   Ottawa  reported; 

"Establishment  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
at  parity  with  that  of  the  United  States 
is  being  studied  in  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington as  an  imnrtediate    possibility." 

Of  course.  Technocracy  can  again 
say,  "We  told  you  so,"  but  this  affords 
little  amusement  to  realistic  Americans, 
because  they  realize  that  much  valu- 
able time  is  being  wasted  before  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  adopt  all  of  Technocracy's 
proposals  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
resources,  personnel,  and  equipment  of 
the  North  American  Continent  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
defeat  the  fascist  aggressors  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Other  proposals  in  Technocracy's 
Aid-to-Canada  program  were,  briefly 
(TT.4-41): 

The  abolition  of  all  tariff  barriers 
with  unrestricted  trade  reciprocity; 

The    shipping    of   surplus   food    and 


other  products  to  the  people  of  Can- 
ada as  a  much  needed  step  toward 
raising  the  standard  of  living  and 
nnorale; 

The  interlocking  of  the  entire  pro- 
ductive effort  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada; 

The  pegging  of  prices  of  products 
to  be  exchanged  at  a  standard  parity; 

The  undertaking  of  complete  finan- 
cial responsibility  by  the  United  States 
governnnent  for  the  construction  of 
needed  highway  and  waterway  pro- 
jects. 

There  is  a  grim  sort  of  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  the  pressure  of  events 
is  fast  forcing  the  total  adoption  of 
Technocracy's  Aid-to-Canada  program 
by  the  governments  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  tragedy  is  that 
time  is   being  wasted. 

Last  December  a  press  release  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  reported  that  Can- 
ada's war  cabinet  and  President  Roose- 
velt had  agreed  upon  an  all-out  war 
effort  which  called  for  the  pooling  of 
raw  materials  and  productive  facilities 
with  the  removal  of  hindering  tariff 
barriers  (on  specified  products  only). 
More  of  Technocracy's  proposals  were 
being  worked  on.  But  nothing  is  In  evi- 
dence that  the  full  coordination  be- 
tween our  two  great  nations  has  been 
inaugurated,  even  though  time  is  short. 

All  of  Technocracy's  specifications 
must  be  fulfilled  If  we  are  to  defend 
adequately  our  common  Continent  and 
if  we  are  to  make  the  gigantic  effort 
necessary  to  defeat  the  fascist  ag- 
ressors  off  both  shores.  These  Aid-to- 
Canada  measures  were  proposed  (and 
released  to  the  press)  eight  months  be- 
fore the  United  States  declared  war. 
They  were  necessary  then;  they  are 
Imperative   now. 

Technocracy  welcomes  any  move 
toward    Continental    unity,    and    espe- 


cially commends  the  very  timely  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Dally  News  of 
December  24,  1941 ,  which  suggests  the 
total  merging  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Technocracy  has  been 
advocating  just  such  a  move  for  more 
than   eight  years. 

To  quote   the  Daily   News  editorial: 

"Two  peoples  could  hardly  be  more 
akin  in  outlook,  economic  interests,  and 
military  position  than  the  peoples  of 
Canada  and  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  the  merger  .  .  .  would  best 
be  handled  by  a  plebiscite  of  Canadian 
citizens,  on  the  question  whether  they 
wanted  to  join  the  United  States.  If  the 
verdict  was  YES,  Canada's  provinces 
could  be  admitted  as  states,  Canadian 
citizens  to  become  United  States  citizens 
automatically. 

"Some  of  the  border  states  might 
growl  about  invasion  of  their  markets  on 
the  knocking  down  of  tariff  barriers  (sic) 
.  .  .  But  those  wrinkles  could  be  ironed 
out.  The  net  result  would  be  a  huge  and 
integrated  North  American  nation,  which 
could  organize  its  own  defenses  on  a 
Continental  scale  without  political  stum- 
bling blocks.  ...  In  the  new  world  which 
we  all  hope  for,  it  will  be  a  fine  piece 
of  insurance  to  have  Canada  and  the 
United  States  lined  up  side  by  side  in  a 
close  union  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
American    way  of    life." 

And  again  Technocracy  says,   "Why 
not?"  — M.  DORTON. 


INDUCTIVE  HEAT 
SPEEDS  OUTPUT    • 

(Continued  from  page   I  I  ) 

To  operate  efficiently,  internal  com- 
bustion engines  must  have  crankshafts 
of  the  correct  maximum  hardness. 
Formerly,  drop-forged  shafts  were  nor- 
malized, hardened  and  drawn,  pickled 
or  shot  blasted  to  remove  scale,  then 
machined  and  ground.  The  new  method 
of  hardening  shafts  uses  Inductive 
heating. 

Reported  the  Iron  Age  (November 
6,    1941): 

"Now  the  shafts  are  normalized,  com- 
pletely machined  except  for  the  final 
finish,  then  heat  treated  by  an  inductively 
heated  collar  fitted  around  the  wearing 
surfaces.  Pickling  is  no  longer  necessary 
as  inductive  heating   introduces  no  scale. 
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This  method  of  hardening  produces  a  bet- 
ter finish  and  the  breakage  of  shafts  in 
service  has  been  reduced  materially  by 
greater  toughness  of  the  core. 

"More  than  2,000,000  crankshafts  have 
been  hardened  without  a  rejection  for 
incorrect  hardness  by  a  2000-cycle  induc- 
tive heating  installation  at  the  Chicago 
tractor  plant  of  the  International  Har- 
vester  Co." 

Heating  time  for  hardening  has  been 
cut  from  12  hours  to  less  than  five 
minutes    by   this    installation,   which    is 


used  to  harden  five  different  types  of 
shafts  for  diesel  and  gasoline  engines. 
It  simplifies  balancing,  eliminates  pick-, 
ling  processes,  and  increases  core 
toughness,  greatly  reducing  the  man- 
hours  per  unit.  This  is  just  another  of 
the  countless  new  techniques  being  in- 
troduced in  industry  under  the  im- 
petus of  our  war  effort.  Technocracy 
welcomes  these  processes  which  auto- 
matize the  industrial  process,  eliminate 
obsolete  equipment  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  America's   machines. 


Paradox  in  Employment 


THAT  man  is  here  again!  The  som- 
ber figure  of  unemployment  is 
stalking  again  even  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  wartime  America.  The  new 
rise  of  unemployment  Is  throwing  a 
long  shadow  across  the  confused  and 
muddled  picture  of  the  American  war 
effort.  While  labor,  capital  and  gov- 
ernment argue  and  disagree  on  the  im- 
mediate future  of  American  labor,  un- 
employment In  the  midst  of  record  pro- 
duction continues  a  menacing  rise. 

So  grim  is  the  unemployment  pros- 
pect that  on  January  19  the  President 
asked  Congress  to  provide  $300,000,- 
000  In  emergency  funds  to  aid  the 
hordes  of  workers  left  temporarily  un- 
employed by  the  change  from  civilian 
to  war  production.  Side  by  side  with 
these  temporarily  unemployed  workers 
stand  another  growing  army  of  per- 
manently unemployed  men  and  women 
who  have  seen  their  employers  go  out 
of  business  as  priorities  on  essential 
materials  forced  them  out  of  the  pro- 
duction picture.  In  spite  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  young  men  who  have  been 
taken  for  the  armed  services,  and  the 
unprecedented  rise  In  production,  un- 
employment now,  In  the  spring  of 
1942,  presents  a  problem  that  must 
be  solved  or  at  least  palliated.  The 
President's  $300,000,000  request  rep- 
resents the  latest  of  a  long  series  of 
palliatives  that  have  from  time  to  time 
cooled  the  unemployment  fever  while 
leaving  the  disease  still  uncured. 

With  the  President  predicting  that 
4,000,000  workers  will  be  forced  into 
temporary   unemployment  while   indus- 


Unemployment  Rises  As 
Production  index  Soars 

try  re-tools  for  war,  the  unemployment 
estimates  will  probably  experience  a 
rise  of  from  a  present  estimated  4  to  5 
million  to  an  8  to  9  million  figure  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  In  the  mean- 
time, long  rows  of  men  and  women 
outside  every  factory,  workshop  and 
hiring  hall  gave  the  lie  to  optimistic 
predictions  of  complete  employment 
of  America's   job  seekers. 

At  the  same  time  that  jobless  lists 
are  mounting  higher,  predictions  of 
labor  shortages  continue  to  be  made. 
Aubrey  Williams,  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration chief,  predicted  last  month 
that  America's  labor  market  will  swell 
from  the  present  40  or  50  million  to 
65  or  70  million  workers. 

"We  can  look  for  the  labor  market 
to  make  such  another  jump-up  as 
when  it  rose  from  twenty-nine  million 
to  fifty  million  during  and  after  the 
first  World  War,"  Aubrey  Williams 
pointed  out. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
rise  in  the  labor  market  during  the  last 
war  resulted  in  a  peak  of  industrial 
employment  that  was  not  passed  until 
this  emergency.  During  the  last  war 
there  existed  a  vast  need  for  unskilled 
labor  which  has  been  largely  done 
away  with  by  the  advance  of  technol- 
ogy during  the  last  two  decades.  On 
the  farms  of  America  in  1917  and  1918 
were  laboring  a  vast  number  of  men 
who  are  no  longer  needed  to  produce 
food  stuffs.  The  machines  have  taken 
their   places,   too. 

In   April,    1941,    R.    M.   Evans,    AAA 


Administrator  announced  that  a  vast 
surplus  of  farm  labor  existed.  Said  Ad- 
ministrator Evans: 

"We  have  a  surplus  farm  population 
of  from  6  to  8  millions.  They  are  people 
we  don't  need  to  suppry  the  Nation  with 
food  or  fiber.  In  fact,  we  could  take  one 
out  of  every  four  or  five  farm  families 
off  the  land,  and  still  modern  argriculture 
could  produce  all  we  need  for  home  use 
and  all  we  could  sell  abroad." 

With  these  vast  numbers  of  city  and 
farm  people  whose  services  are  not 
needed,  the  problem  of  unemployment 
will  very  likely  reach  crisis  propor- 
tions as  soon  as  the  last  gun  is  fired 
in  this  war.  In  the  meantime  the  prob- 
lem of  doing  something  about  war- 
time unemployment  demands  more 
than  just  a  subsidy  to  allay  suffering 
while  the  red-tape   unwinds. 

England,  facing  the  same  problem, 
found  that  conscription  of  labor  was 
the  only  answer.  With  typical  British 
conservatism  the  conscription  of  man- 
power has  not  been  extended  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  no  conscription 
of  wealth  or  production  facilities 
has  been  undertaken.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  conscription,  all  embracing  and 
complete  of  men,  materials  and  money 
is  the  only  permanent  solution  both  of 
the  problem  of  war  production  and  of 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  Despite 
business  and  political  objections  It 
must  be  resorted  to  if  these  problems 
are  to   be   solved. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  25  and 
35  million  Americans  will  be  jobless 
when  the  war  is  over  and  the  defense 
industries  slack  off.  With  total  con- 
scription of  men,  materials  and  money, 
the  defense  industries  can  be  efficient- 
ly and  painlessly  converted  Into  civilian 
industries  and  the  vast  number  of  un- 
employed can  be  maintained  with  the 
production  of  these  factories.  This  will 
of  course  necessitate  the  installation 
of  an  American  Technate  because,  as 
Technocracy  has  so  long  predicted,  this 
is  the  only  method  of  handling  a  prob- 
lem of  such  a  magnitude. 

With  the  war  crisis  pressing  hard 
upon  America,  with  the  jobless  prob- 
lem, the  war  production  problem,  the 
civilian  morale  problem,  and  all  the 
other  manifold  problems  of  this  criti- 
cal time  becoming  more  and  more 
acute,  no  mere  remedial  palliative  can 
give  even  a  temporary  relief.  Total 
conscription  for  total  war  will  lay  the 
specter  of  unemployment  just  as  it 
will  iron  out  the  other  difficulties  that 
beset  us.  And  it  is  high  time  that  this 
solution  Is  applied. 
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FRONT  COVER 

Aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  North  Carolina 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  during  its 
recent  commissioning.  Officers  salute 
from  above  the  turret,  from  which 
three  of  the  ship's  nine  16-inch  guns 
poke  their  powerful  noses. 

This  35,000  toa  ship  is  first  of  sev- 
enteen capital  ships' authorized  under 
the  two-ocean  Navy  Program. 

Gigantic  battleships  make  beautiful 
silhouettes  against  the  horizon,  but  are 
rapidly  transformed  into  ugly  death 
traps  of  scrap  metal  when  hit  by 
bombs  from  the  air. 

Air  power  has  already  proven  itself 
deadly  to  sea  power.  The  final  down- 
fall of  naval  power  only  awaits  the  day 
when  one  country  produces  fleets  of 
bombers  having  6,000  miles  or  more 
range  and  carrying  25  to  50  tons  of 
bombs  each.  When  that  day  arrives 
naval  power  will  be  relegated  to  its 
correct  position  of  a  fast  naval  scout- 
ing patrol  with  long  cruising  range 
capable  of  high  maneuverability  and 
intended  for  fighting  a  delaying  action 
only.    (INP.) 


BACK  COVER 

TECHNOCRACY  proposes  consoli- 
dation of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent and  contiguous  land  and  sea 
areas — all  territory  on  map  in  black 
and  waters  enclosed  by  black  bound- 
ary line. 

This  area  contains  the  full  range  of 
climatic  conditions  and  has  all  the  re- 
sources to  provide  an  abundant  stand- 
ard of  living — highest  in  the  world — 
for  its  entire  population.  It  has  the 
world's  greatest  array  of  technological 
equipment  and  the  largest  per  capita 
energy  conversion.  This  technology  and 
these  enormous  resources  demand  that 
this  Continent  discard  its  political  and 
financial  structure  and  become  an  or- 
ganic, functional  unit  to  achieve  inter- 
nal efficiency.  Technocracy  proposes  a 
technological  social  control  for  this 
area. 

Externally,  America's  resources  make 
it  the  objective  of  conquest  by  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  scarcity  economies. 
It  is  the  world's  greatest  loot.  This 
condition,  together  with  America's  vul- 
nerability,   demands   the    adoption    of 


unprecedented  measures  for  perma- 
nent defense.  Unless  this  area  is  oper- 
ated and  defended  as  a  unit  it  cannot 
be  defended  against  aggression  from 
other  Continents.  The  United  States 
must  assume  the  initiative  in  this  con- 
solidation. 

In  addition  to  consolidating  the 
Continent  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
script and  integrate  the  men,  machines, 
materials,  and  money  of  the  area; 
vastly  expand  our  productive  technol- 
ogy; build  the  most  modern  armed 
force  in  the  world  composed  of  four 
equal-ranking  branches — Army,  Navy, 
Airforce,  and  Fortifications;  construct 
Continental  superhighways,  Continen- 
tal inland  waterways,  Continental 
power  transmission;  amplify  hydroelec- 
tric power;  construct  gigantic  defense 
bases  around  the  Continent. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  FLYING  WING 

The  specifications  of  the  Flying 
Wing  superbomber  designed  by  Tech- 
nocracy are  as  follows: 

Wingspread:   330   feet. 

Range:    12,500  miles. 

Celling:  35,000  feet. 

Speed:   Over  300  m.p.h. 

Bomb  Load:   50  tons. 

The  Flying  Wing  bomber  will  be 
powered  by  four  pusher-Type  motors. 
The  entire  job  is  designed  for  techno- 
logical mass  production.  No  rivets  or 
hand  methods  would  enter  into  its  con- 
struction. Planes  of  this  size  could  not 
be  produced  in  quantity  by  the  meth- 
ods used  in  the  aviation  industry 
today. 


The  Flying  Wing  will  be  used  pri- 
marily as  a  bomber,  but  It  may  also 
be  used  as  a  transport  for  troops  and 
war  equipment  or  as  a  freighter  of 
the  skies.  As  a  bomber  it  will  carry  50 
tons  of  bombs — 100  half-ton  bombs. 
With  armament  and  bomb  racks  re- 
moved It  would  carry  300  fully 
equipped  men  or  two  25-ton  tanks.  1+ 
will  have  a  unique  and  deadly  arma- 
ment, so  deadly  that  it  will  blow  any 
existing  fighters  out  of  the  sky  before 
they  get  within  their  own  range,  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  protecting  fighter 
planes. 

Technocracy  proposes  construction 
of  sufficient  of  these  giant  bombers  to 
provide  each  defense  base  with  a  fleet 
of  1,100  planes.  Technocracy  proposes 
I  I  such  fleets  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
this  Continent  and  I  I  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  There  would  therefore  be  a  total 
'front  line  force'  of  24,200  Flying  ^, 
Wings.  ^j 

A  single  fleet  of  1,100  planes  would 
carry  a  bomb  load  of  55,000  tons  or 
I  10,000  bombs  of  1,000  pounds  each! 
Five  such  fleets  converging  simultane- 
ously over  a  single  objective  could 
drop  In  one  bombardment  the  almost 
Incredible  total  of  275,000  tons  of 
bombs!  This  is  a  greater  tonnage  of 
bombs  than  the  German  Luftwaffe 
dropped  on  England  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war. 

AMERICA  NEEDS  THIS  TYPE  OF 
DEFENSE! 

(Flying  Wing  illustration  taken  from  8-foot 
by  12-foot  oil  painting  by  The  TECHNOCRAT 
Art  Editor.) 
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News    of    the    Organization 


Section  Windows 
Talk  Technocracy 


Kj  OT  the  least  important  of  the  methods  by  which  Tech- 
nocracy  is  telling  its  story  to  the  American  public  is 
the  attractive  window  display.  In  the  big  cities  of  America, 
the  windows  of  the  Sections  of  Technocracy  Inc.  are  display- 
ing to  the  general  public  pictures,  charts  and  exhibits  that 
form  for  many  citizens  their  first  contact  with  Technocracy. 
Speaking  to  everyone  that  passes,  catching  the  interest  of 
all  classes  of  society,  the  Section  window  display  carries  the 
words  of  Technocracy  to  thousands  who  would  otherwise 
never  be  attracted  or  contacted. 


ABOVE:  Timely  window  display  of  San  Francisco  Section  which 
drew  favorable  comment  from  Bay  Area  citizens.  (Techphoto  by 
H.  Bertram,    12237-1.) 


BELOW:  America  is  at  war!  The  tragedy  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  rapidly  moving  events  immediately  following  the  Japanese 
treachery  is  being  eagerly  heard  by  interested  San  Franciscans 
passing  the  local  Headquarters  of  Technocracy  on  Dec.  7,  1941. 
(Techphoto   by   H.  Bertram,    12237-1.) 


THE  clever  window  display  of  Section 
4,  Alhambra,  Calif.,  features  a  large  il- 
lustration of  Technocracy's  Flying  Wing. 
(Techphoto    by    D.    Reynolds,    11834-2.) 


Among  some  of  the  distinctive  win- 
dow displays  in  California  are  the  dis- 
plays of  12237-1,  San  Francisco; 
11834-4,  Alhambra;  11834-2,  Los  An- 
geles, and  11834-3,  hlollywood,  pic- 
tured in  the  Operations  Section  of  the 
magazine  this  month. 

San  Francisco's  12237-1,  like  some 
other  Sections,  has  a  professional  win- 
dow dresser.  Their  attractive,  snappy 
displays,  changed  once  a  month,  fea- 
ture maps  and  pictures  with  boldly 
worded  posters  designed  to  attract 
and  hold  the  public's  interest. 

Members  of  12237-1  did  some  fast 
thinking  on  December  7,  1941,  when 
the  war  broke  out.  They  hooked  up  a 
loudspeaker  on  the  sidewalk  to  a  mi- 
crophone in  the  Section  and  broadcast 
the  latest  news  itenis  as  they  came 
over  the  radio.  Citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco stopped,  listened,  formed  a 
crowd  while  the  news  continued  and — 
yes — looked   in    the    window. 


Alhambra's  I  1834-4  is  another  Sec- 
tion that  is  fortunate  in  its  personnel. 
I  1834-4  has  a  professional  display  art- 
ist whose  efforts  have  created  some 
very  startling  window  displays.  Their 
windows  feature  two  immense  maps,  of 
the  Technate  and  the  Defense  Area 
respectively.   A   large  painting   of  the 


Technocracy  Flying  Wing  which  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  in  the  left 
window  has  drawn  a  good  many  citi- 
zens of  Alhambra  into  the  Section  to 
find  out  just  what  the  strange  looking 
aircraft  is. 

11834-2,    second    oldest   Section    in 
Los  Angeles  and  usually  high-man  con- 


THE  arresting  display  below  of  the  same  Section  shows  a  large  Defense  of  America  map  indicating  Air  Defense  operations.  In  the  foreground  is 
an  attractive  display  of  Technocracy  publications  and  official  literature.  These  displays  provoke  much  comment  from  passersby,  especially  concerning 
Technocracy's  defense  proposals.    (Techphoto  by  D.  Reynolds,   I  1834-2.) 


tender  in  national  literature  distribu- 
tion, uses  its  window  to  further  its  most 
widely  advertised  activity — getting  out 
the  Technocracy  literature.  The  latest 
issues  of  TECHNOCRACY  magazine 
and  The  TECHNOCRAT,  provocatively 
folded    open    to   the    most   interesting 


articles  are  surrounded  by  Technocracy 
official  pamphlets  with  cleverly  worded 
posters  explaining  their  content.  A 
large  map  of  the  Technate  Defense 
Area  dominates  the  display.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  I  1834-2  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful. 


SECTION  2  of  Los  Angeles  effectively 
displays  Technocracy  publications  in  its 
large  window.  (Techphoto  by  D.  Rey- 
nolds,   11834-2.) 


Hollywood's  11834-3  is  featuring  a 
lighted  map  this  month.  As  the  stroll- 
ing citizens,  and  they  stroll  a  lot  in 
Hollywood,  walks  by  the  Section  his 
attention  is  caught  by  a  large  map  of 
the  Technate  Defense  Area  with  each 
defense  base  indicated  by  a  tiny  lamp 
that  flashes  on  and  off  continuously. 
Explanatory  posters  flank  the  map  and 
an  interesting  display  of  Technocracy's 
magazines  and  pamphlets  Is  arranged 
below.  On  meeting  nights,  a  loud- 
speaker on  the  sidewalk  presents  five- 
minute  discourses  on  various  points  of 
Technocracy's  proposals  to  the  passing 
throngs. 

In  every  part  of  America  other  Sec- 
tion committees  are  sitting  up  nights, 
turning  over  idea  after  idea  on  that 
old  problem:  how  best  to  make  the 
subject  appeal.  Windows  in  a  thousand 
Sections  are  reflecting  tonight  the  im- 
agination, the  thought  and  the  effort 
that  is  telling  to  the  American  public 
the  great  story  of  Technocracy. 


THE  effective  neon  window  display  of  Section  3,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  serves  its  purpose  well.  Curious  people  of  the  movie  capital  are  attracted  by 
the  flashing  lights  on  the  huge  Defense  Map  of  the  North  American  Continent  clearly  marking  the  defense  bases  outlined  by  Technocracy.  (Tech- 
photo by  E.  Trenholm,    11834-3.) 
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Engineering 

For  Victory 

"What  has  begun  to  happen,  and 
what  will  happen  in  increasing  degree 
from  now  on,  is  the  metamorphosis 
of  our  business  structure  from  a  fiscal 
economy  to  an  engineering  economy. 
Not  bank  balances,  but  guns-In-hand, 
ships-at-sea  and  planes-in-air  will  win 
the  war.  .  .  . 

"What  will  happen  to  'the  dollar 
sign,'  when  this  is  over  or  even  before, 
is  nothing  to  be  contemplated  lightly. 
All  that  is  now  certain  is  that  the  'en- 
gineering' yardstick  must  be  used  to 
win  the  war — and  if  It  is  not  used  vig- 
orously enough  the  war  will  be  lost." 

— Edson   Blair,    Barron's    (Financial   Weekly), 
December  29,    1941. 

"One  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  past  two  years  has  been 
the  readiness  of  the  general  public  to 
learn  the  basic  lessons  of  war  econ- 
omics. One  of  the  central  doctrines 
that  has  been  accepted  is  that,  in  war- 
time, finance  plays  a  minor  role.  Fi- 
nance can  do  very  little  either  to  win 
or  to  lose  a  war." 
— The  Economist,  London,  England,  Decem- 
ber 6,   1941. 

Not  Traitors 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  Knudsen 
or  Jesse  Jones,  who  is  handling  the 
finances,  are  traitors.  There  is  simply 
abundant  and  conclusive  evidence  that 
both  of  them  are  stupid.  They  simply 
never  knew  what  the  score  was." 

— Ralph    Ingersoll,    editor    of    PM,    January 
18,    1942. 

It's  Possible 

"During  the  late  depression,  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  spent  30  billion 
dollars  from  reserves  to  ameliorate  the 
disaster.  Business  should  not  regard 
present  profits  as  applicable  to  the 
present.  At  least  50%  of  present 
profits  should  be  regarded  as  a  book- 
keeping entry  to  be  set  aside  against 
the  depression  that  is  as  inevitable  as 


the  rising  of  tomorrow's  sun.  Certainly 
if  private  enterprise  is  not  able  to  help 
ameliorate  the  condition  we  can  ex- 
pect at  the  end  of  the  war,  that  will 
be  the  end  of  private  enterprise.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  only  thing  left. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
trend  of  government  to  indicate  that 
government  in  America  will  do  other 
than  government  has  done  elsewhere — 
take  full  control  over  all  the  activities 
of  its  people." 

— Ernest  T.  Weir,  chairman.  National  Steel 
Corporation,  Business  Week,  December  3, 
1941. 

Well  Said! 

"Resolved:  That  the  sub-executive  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  being  gravely  con- 
cerned that  the  Canadian  war  effort 
should  immediately  reach  its  maximum, 
calls  upon  the  Government  to  mobilize 
all  its  resources  in  men,  materials  and 
wealth  alike  for  Government,  for  in- 
dustry, agriculture  and  labor  and  for 
the  striking  forces  of  the  country  in 
order  that  our  nation  may  contribute 
its  full  power  toward  the  freedom  of 
the  world." 
— Resolution     by    the     sub-executive     of     the 

General    Council    of  the    United    Church  of 

Canada,   November   12,    1941. 

Total  Conscription 

"The  international  situation  .  .  .  has 
driven  home  the  basic  fact  that  we 
must  become  a  totally  armed  nation 
both  in  men  and  machines.  We  can 
no  longer  expect  to  superimpose  mili- 
tary demands  on  peacetime  needs. 
Both  normal  peacetime  production  of 
industry  and  normal  peacetime  activi- 
ties of  men  must  yield." 

— Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  F.  Battley,  Chief  of 
the  Labor  Division,  Office  of  the  Under- 
secretary of  War,  Federation  News,  Janu- 
ary  10,    1942. 

Technology  Dictates 

"We  cannot  build  our  future  unless 
we  understand  the  present.  The  World 


War  today  is  not  a  battle  between 
two  tribes  or  two  groups  of  countries 
In  the  sense  that  we  have  always 
thought  of  war.  This  conflict  has  its 
roots  in  the  struggle  of  men  to  live 
in  a  new  world  created  by  their  ma- 
chines." 

— R.  M.  Evans,  AAA  Administrator,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  January  18, 
1942. 

Clear  the  Decks 

"in  a  war  period  consumers  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  industries  will  be 
adjusted  to  the  central  purpose  of 
winning  the  war.  This  must  mean  the 
elimination  of  untruthful  and  superflu- 
ous advertising.  It  is  absurd  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  ask  people  to  save  waste 
paper  only  to  have  the  bulk  of  paper 
used  in  emotional  ballyhoo.  We  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  America 
can  tolerate  the  sacrifice  of  tons  of 
printers'  ink  and  thousands  of  trees 
used  in  advertising  articles  already 
short  on  the  market." 
— Colston  E.  Warne,  Professor  of  Economics, 

Amherst;   President,   Consumers  Union,    In 

Fact,   January    12,     1942. 


Ducks'  Soup 


"There  are  no  big  men  in  Congress. 
They  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  save 
the  world,  but  do  not  have  the  brains 
or  heart  to  take  care  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. Congress  has  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  WILD  LIFE  that  provides  feed- 
ing grounds  for  ducks  In  every  state, 
and  even  Canada.  But  they  have  no 
feeding  places  for  our  own  people  who 
migrate  from  one  state  to  another  in 
search  of  a  livelihood." 
— Representative  John  H.  Tolan,  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Labor  Clarion,   12/19/41. 

Price  System  Nonsense 

"Dollars  are  not  ergs  or  foot-pounds. 
They  are  dollars,  the  soundest  token 
of  value  in  the  world — important  be- 
cause they  are  the  measures  of  value 
In  a  civilization  in  which  a  sense  of 
measurable  values  is  essential." 
— Raymond  Moley,  Editor,  NewsWeek  Mag- 
azine, January   19,   1942. 
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This  Is 
Technocracy 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a  non-political, 
'  non-profit,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization of  American  citizens  working  and 
planning  for  the  new  North  American  social 
order  based   on  science  and  technology. 

Technocracy  is  an  educational  movement 
with  no  affiliations,  foreign  or  otherwise. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State,  has  offices  and  members 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  and  possessions,  and 
operates  through  its  own  Continental  Head- 
quarters, Regional  Divisions,  Sections,  and 
Organizers  as  a  competent  body  of  alert 
citizens. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  one  hundred 
percent  American  social  movement  in  his- 
tory. It  derives  nothing  from  and  is  entirely 
opposed  to  communism,  socialism,  nazism, 
fascism,  conservatism,  liberalism,  autocracy, 
and  all  other  political  philosophies  because 
they  are  all  alien  importations  incapable  of 
operating  America.  Science  and  technology 
alone  can  create  the  New  America.  Tech- 
nocracy is  based  on  the  scientific  appraisal 
and  intelligent  organization  of  Norlh  Amer- 
ica's physical  resources,  equipment,  and 
human  skill.    That  is  the  real  American  Way! 

Technocrats  are  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life.  Membership  is 
of  one  class  only,  open  to  all  American 
citizens;  aliens,  Asiatics,  and  politicians  are 
ineligible. 

Technocracy  is  supported  solely  by  dues, 
members'  donations,  and  literature  sales. 
It  receives  no  subsidy,  has  no  endowment 
or  debt.  Annual  membership  dues  are  five 
dollars.  Through  voluntary  work  it  carries 
on  research,  operational  designing,  publica- 
tions, public  meetings,  lecture  tours,  study 
classes,  and  related  activities. 

But  what  does  Technocracy  say  and  pro- 
pose? That  this  Continent  has  the  resources, 
equipment,  and  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  a  guaranteed  abund- 
ance of  physical  wealth  for  all  its  citizens; 
that  Ihis  will  be  accompanied  by  unsur- 
passed freedom  and  leisure;  and,  that  this 
can  be  achieved  only  by  a  new  form  of 
social  organization — technological  operation 
on  a  Continental  scale.  This  cannot  be 
explained  in  a  few  words,  but  briefly,  it 
means  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  social  operation.  In  conditions 
of  abundance  neither  value,  price,  money, 
crime,  business,  nor  politics  can  exist. 
Abundance  renders  unworkable  our  present 
system — the   Price  System. 

This  Continent's  decision  between  abund- 
ance and  chaos  must  be  made  within  the 
next  few  years — and  by  an  American  ma- 
jority. Technocracy's  function  is  to  inform 
Americans  of  their  coming  social  responsi- 
bility. The  social  transition  must  be  achieved 
without  disorder  or  chaos.  This  demands 
intelligent    organization    now! 

Technocracy  is  notifying  every  intelligent, 
courageous,  loyal  American  that  his  future 
tomorrow  rests  on  his  actions  today.  Tech- 
nocracy offers  the  blueprints  for  abundance 
and  security.  Technocracy  salutes  you — the 
American  citizen — and  awaits  your  Investi- 
gation! 
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TOTAL  WAR 

STRATEGY  DEMANDED 


AS  we  go  to  press  the  war  situa- 
tion is  critical.  Because  of  the 
U-boat  raids  off  the  Dutch  is- 
land of  Aruba,  an  Associated  Press 
release  reports  that  Mexican  naval 
units  have  been  ordered  to  thoroughly 
check  the  1750  nnile  gulf  coastline  to 
determine  if  any  fascist  submarine 
bases  are  concealed  there.  Navy  tank- 
ers carrying  vital  oil  supplies  for  Amer- 
ica's war  production  machines  have 
been   torpedoed    off  both   coasts. 

In  the  South  Pacific  area  Asiatic 
forces,  obviously  aimed  at  annihilating 
the  small  and  out-numbered  forces  of 
General  MacArthur  by  superior  con- 
centrations of  men  and  weapons,  are 
under  way  in  full  fury  with  planes  and 
troop  reinforcements  from  Singapore. 

The  enemy  has  taken  Singapore,  at- 
tacked Java,  is  threatening  Rangoon 
and  the  Burma  Road,  and  has  bombed 
Port  Darwin,  Australia,  675  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Japanese-captured  Dutch 
island  base  of  Amboina. 

Measures  for  mobilization  of  all  Aus- 
tralian human  and  material  resources 
for  defense  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
approved  by  the  war  cabinet.  Austra- 
lians were  told  bluntly  by  Premier  John 
Curtin  that  they  were  on  a  total  war 
footing  for  the  defense  of  their  very 
lives.   The  Premier  stated: 

"This  means  that  every  human  being  in 
Australia,  whether  or  not  he  or  she  likes 
it,  is'  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
It  also  means  that  all  machinery,  money, 
buildings  and  plants,  when  required, 
may  be  diverted  to  war  purposes  on  di- 
rection of  the   government. 


Conscript  Men,  Money,  and  Machines 


"The  enemy  rests  on  a  total  war  basis, 
and  this  country  must  use  everything  in 
resisting  him.  Only  two  things  stand  be- 
tween us  and  the  overthrow  of  everything 
we  have  and  hope  to  have.  These  are  the 
heroism  and  fighting  power  of  men  going 
to  battle,  and  the  industry,  zeal  and  devo- 
tion of  the  men  left  behind." 

Do  we  have  to  suffer  the  fate  of 
Australia  before  we  mobilize  our  im- 
mense resources  for  an  all-out  war?  As 
a  people,  do  we  possess  the  intelli- 
gence to  save  our  own  necks  before  it 
is  too  late?  Technocracy  has  often 
pointed  out  that  of  all  peoples,  we 
Americans,  Individually,  are  the  most 
intelligent,  but  collectively  the  most 
moronic.  We  have  millions  of  blue 
prints  but  not  a  single  design  for  the 
entirety. 

Amidst  all  the  confusion  now  ram- 
pant in  the  country.  Technocracy 
stands  out  as  the  one  organization  that 
has  the  vision  and  capacity  to  Install 
and  execute  the  strategy  of  total  war 
for  the  defense  of  America. 

From  coast  to  coast  Technocracy,  last 
month,  informed  millions  of  Americans 
(see  pages  10  and  II)  by  newspaper 
announcements  and  releases,  radio  an- 
nouncements, bill  boards,  magazines, 
leaflets,  and  personal  letters,  of  Tech- 
nocracy's demand  for  a  Total  War 
Strategy. 

Technocracy  states  that  the  designed 
direction  of  national  defense  cannot  be 
attained  if  America  permits  business 
and  party  politics  to  dominate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  defense  of  America. 
As  an  Organization,  Technocracy  pos- 


sesses the  knowledge  of  the  defense  re- 
quirements for  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States  thousands  of  in- 
tensely sincere  Americans  came  into 
the  Section  Headquarters  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  asking  what  they  could  do  to 
help. 

One  young  engineer  came  into  Area 
Headquarters  of  R.  D.  I  1833-11834, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  He  made  this 
statement: 

"I  heard  about  Technocracy  when  I 
was  down  in  Florida  in  the  winter  of  1932. 
I  often  wondered  what  had  become  of  it, 
and  when  I  saw  your  announcement  in  ihis 
morning's  Los  Angeles  Times,  I  said  to 
myself  'ANY  ORGANIZATION  THAT 
HAS  THE  GUTS  TO  COME  OUT  WITH 
A  PROGRAM  LIKE  THAT  IS  WORTH 
INVESTIGATING.'  Have  you  any  litera- 
ture that  will  tell  me  more  about  Tech- 
nocracy? " 

We  did — and  he  went  away  with  a 
liberal  supply. 

America  must  mobilize  its  human  be- 
ings, facilities,  and  resources,  under 
planned  direction,  and  this  total  mobili- 
zation must  occur  under  the  direction 
of  the  constitutional  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States.  Technoc- 
racy therefore  urges  immediate  insti- 
tution of  its  program  of  Continental 
mobilization  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  first  step  In  such  a 
program  is  the  total  conscription  of 
men,  machines,  materiel,  and  money, 
with  service  from  all  and  profits  to 
none! 

— M.  D. 
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IT  must  be  the  policy  of  every  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  to  its  people  a 
reasonable  degree  of  security,  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

The  basis  on  which  such  a  policy 
must  be  built  is  constitutional  national 
government  and  its  application  to  con- 
ditions that  confront  the  Nation. 

These  conditions  never  remain  en- 
tirely the  same  for  long  periods.  They 
change  from  time  to  time. 

National  Defense  is  an  important  ad- 
junct of  national  policy  which  is  called 
into  use  when  other  means  of  adjusting 
international  disputes  have  failed. 

It  is  one  concrete  proposition  for 
the  whole  country.  It  is  not  a  monop- 
oly exercised  by  any  class,  section  or 
division  of  the  people. 

Air  Forces,  Armies  and  Navies  are 
merely  agencies  of  the  people  to  carry 
out  their  will  where  national  physical 
defense  is  required. 

In  international  war,  surface  Navies 
are  practically  useless.  The  submarine 
is  now  the  main  instrument  of  mari- 
time warfare. 

Air  Power  has  taken  its  place  as  the 
dominant  instrument  in  international 
war.  It  can  fly  straight  through  the  air 
to  the  vital  centers  of  the  opposing 
state,  destroy  them  and  render  the 
country  losing  control  of  the  air  in  a 
defenseless  state. 

The  relative  value  of  the  principle 
active  elements  of  National  Defense, 
on  a  basis  of  100,  is  about  20  for  a 
Navy,  30  for  an  Army,  and  50  for  Air 
Power,  or  the  combined  value  of  both 
a  Navy  and  an  Army. 

Today  a  country  weak  in  Air  Power 


Awake^  America! 

I  AST  month  The  Technocrat  featured  an  article  entitled  'No  Laughing 
Matter'  in  which  we  pointed  out  the  fact  that  they  Court-Martialed 
Billy  Mitchell  and  made  Knudsen  a  Lieutenant-General.  We  ore  glad  to 
reproduce  this  month  with  the  permission  of  Aero  Digest  magazine  an 
article  written  especially  for  them  by  the  late  Colonel  Mitchell,  former 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Service.  This  article  appeared  in  July, 
1926  issue  of  Aero  Digest— OVER  15  YEARS  AGO! 


courts  disaster. 

Today  a  country  without  a  single 
department  of  National  Defense  to  co- 
ordinate its  system  of  protection  can- 
not survive  in  a  modern  war. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  civ- 
ilized country  which  has  not  coordin- 
ated its  National  Defense  elements 
under  a  single  direction,  and  which 
still  trusts  to  an  Army  and  Navy  alone 
to  protect  it. 

The  United  States  knowing  about 
the  capacity  of  modern  Air  Forces 
and  being  so  vulnerable  to  attack 
over  the  land  and  the  water,  pays  little 
attention  to  its  National  Defense.  It 
still  listens  to  the  advice  of  its  regular 
Army  and  Navy  as  to  what  National 
Defense  should  be.  Never  has  worse 
advice  been  given  by  any  Departments 
of  the  Government  on  broad  na- 
tional questions  than  that  which  has 
been  given  since  the  World  War  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  our  people  and 
Congress.  They  not  only  are  attempt- 
ing to  adhere  to  a  system  obsolete 
even  in  the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  but 
they    have    directly    and    deliberately 


The  late  Billy  Mitchell 


misrepresented  facts  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  as  to  what  modern 
National  Defense  is. 

The  valor  of  ignorance  pervades 
the  bureaus  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
Washington,  from  top  to  bottom.  Not 
only  are  huge  sums  of  money  being 
spent  uselessly,  but  the  people  are  led 
Into  a  false  feeling  that  something  is 
being  done  to  protect  them;  whereas, 
practically  nothing  is. 

We  will  not  have  National  Defense 
in  this  country  until  this  matter  is  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  Army 
and  Navy,  who  have  established  and 
maintain  an  interlocking  directorate  to 
suppress  all  modern  means  of  defense. 
They  maintain  lobbies  in  Washington  to 
influence  the  President  and  Congress. 
They  have  propaganda  agencies  which 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  misrepresen- 
tation as  to  modern  defense  conditions 
all  over  the  country.  They  call  on  in- 
dustries that  sell  them  equipment  to 
assist  them  politically  and  obtain  po- 
litical support  from  the  communities 
in  which  their  organizations,  posts  and 
stations  are  maintained. 

This  system  must  be  changed;  It  has 
become  a   national  cancer. 

We  must  have  a  single  department 
of  National  Defense  with  sub-heads  for 
the  Air,  Land,  Water,  and  Munitions. 
We  must  have  a  single  directing  head 
and  a  single  staff  to  handle  all  major 
defense  questions. 

Until  this  is  done  we  shall  continue 
to  lean  on  a  broken  reed  and  should 
the  call  come  to  defend  this  great 
country  we  shall  find  ourselves  even 
more  defenseless  than  we  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  or  the 
World  War. 

intelligent  public  opinion  reflected 
In  laws  enacted  by  Congress  is  the 
only  remedy. 

Editors  of  Aero  Digest  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment; 

"Had  his  warnings  been  heeded  by 
Congress,  the  General  Staff  and  the 
Naval  Board,  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl 
Harbor  would  not  have  suffered  a  $500,- 
000,000  loss  in  less  than  one  hour." 
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AMERICA'S  VITAL  OIL 
SUPPLY  IMPERILED 


LAST  month  fascist  submarines  broke 
boldly  through  the  outer  bases 
protecting  the  Panama  Canal  and 
shelled  the  Dutch  West  Indies  Island  of 
Aruba,  sinking  three  oil  tankers.  This 
was  the  first  attack  on  the  Western 
hiemisphere  in  World  War  II,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  ships  sunk  off  the 
east  coast  last  month  to  more  than 
twenty. 

This  daring  raid  was  centered  upon 
an  oil  refinery,  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  by  the  enemy  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  vital  oil  supplies 
which  have  become  a  part  of  the  life- 
blood  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

Eiqhty-five  thousand  barrels  of  oil  on 
one  ship  are  known  to  have  plunged  to 
the  bottom,  while  twenty-five  miles  off 
the  coast  a  second  ship  was  consumed 
in  a  flaming  holocaust — a  tragic  trib- 
ute to  costly  Price  System  traditions  of 
waste  and  mismanagement. 

Technocracy  charges  this  unneces- 
sary loss  of  ships,  men,  and  vital  cargo 
to  be  a  positive  indictment  of  political 
and  financial  leaders  who  have  con- 
fined defense  preparations  to  the  nar- 
row restricts  of  "business  as  usual." 
The  courageous  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  died  in  these  burning  ships 
are  going  to  be  dead  a  long  time! 

LIFE-BLOOD  OF  AMERICA 

It  is  obvious  that  the  constant  flow 
of  petroleum  products  is  necessary  for 
the  defense  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  North  America.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  power  requirements  for  all 
methods  of  transportation  is  supplied 
by  gasoline  or  fuel  oil.  Practically  all 
vessels  of  the  United' States  Navy  are 
powered  by  fuel  oil  or  gasoline.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  tonnage  of  ocean- 
going vessels  of  the  United  States  mer- 


'Business  as  Usual'  Impedes 
Necessary  Installations 

chant  marine  is  moved  by  oil,  either 
by  Diesel  motors  or  as  fuel  under 
boilers.  Industry  could  not  maintain  its 
present  organization  without  gasoline, 
nor   could   modern   agriculture   survive. 

Why,  then,  has  not  this  power  so  vital 
to  our  war  effort  been  protected?  Did 
not  our  business  and  political  leaders 
foresee  such  an  emergency  as  we  are 
now  facing?  Apparently  the  danger 
was  realized,  but  profit  rather  than 
function  has  been  the  motive. 

Technocracy  has  designed  an  effi- 
cient, underground  transportation  sys- 
tem for  petroleum  products.  This  net- 
work of  pipe-lines  would  act  as  huge 
arteries,  carrying  their  precious  loads 
of  fuel  in  an  uninterrupted  flow  to  stra- 
tegic points  throughout  the  Continent. 

THREE  PIPE  LINES  IN  OPERATION 

Such  a  system  is  workable,  safe,  and 
efficient.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  three  crude-oil  and  gasoline  lines, 
completed  in  1941,  now  In  use.  The 
lines  run  from  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,260  miles;  between  Portland, 
Maine  and  Montreal,  Canada,  a  dis- 
tance of  236  miles;  and  between  Port 
St.  Joe  on  Florida's  Gulf  Coast,  to 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  a  distance  of 
564  miles. 

The  longest  of  these,  the  Baton- 
Rouge — Greensboro  line,  is  designed 
to  provide  a  safe,  all-underground 
route,  direct  from  refineries,  through 
most  of  the  Southern  states. 

The  Portland  -  Montreal  line  saves 
Canadian-bound  tankers  the  twelve- 
day  trip  around  Nova  Scotia  and  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  River;  and  the  Port 
St.  Joe-Chattanooga  line  assures  safe 
delivery  of  Important  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  many  military  camps  and 
defense  industries  In  that  region. 
Tankers    no    longer    round    the    Florida 


Peninsula  to  deliver  gasoline  to  At- 
lantic ports  for  shipment  inland.  Tankers 
now  go  no  farther  than  Port  St.  Joe, 
54  miles  by  sea  from  Texas  refineries, 
empty  their  cargoes  into  huge  storage 
tanks,  which  in  turn  feed  their  loads 
into  pipelines  as  needed. 

Important  as  these  projects  appear 
they  do  not  offer  any  definite  solution 
to  the  distribution  problem  but  prom- 
ise merely  to  "postpone"  gasoline  ra- 
tioning on  the  east  coast. 

Survey  of  technological  innovations 
in  the  petroleum  industry  reveals  the 
same  old  story.  Conflicting  state  rights, 
corporate  rights,  railroad  rights,  etc., 
all  integral  parts  of  Price  System  opera- 
tion, have  reared  themselves  as  a  bar- 
rier against  technological  advancement 
and  adequate  Continental  defense. 

TECHNOLOGY  NOT  TO  BLAME 

Certainly,  lack  of  resources,  scientific 
knowledge,  or  technical  skill,  have  not 
been  the  retarding  factors  in  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  system  of  supply. 
Despite  Price  System  interferences, 
the  North  American  Continent  was  re- 
sponsible for  76%  of  the  world's  total 
petroleum  output  in  1937. 

But,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  and 
demonstrated  in  the  East  Coast's  re- 
cent oil  shortage  scare,  production  of 
petroleum  products  is  useless  without 
means  to  transport  them  to  where  they 
are  most  needed.  Chief  contribution 
to  technological  advancement  has  been 
improvement  in  pipe-line  construction 
and  Installation.  Most  important  of 
these  are:  The  introduction  of  welded 
joints,  higher  operating  pressures,  and 
labor-saving  machinery  in  trenching 
and  in  laying  pipe. 

Some  of  the  fastest  records  ever 
made  were  set  In  the  recently  con- 
structed Baton  Rouge-Greensboro  oil 
line.  In  less  than  4  months  three  thou- 
sand men  laid  and  welded  800  miles  of 
pipe. 

PRICE  SYSTEM  INTERFERENCE 

Projected  for  a  number  of  year\ 
this  essential  project  was  held  up  be- 
cause right-of-ways  could  not  be  se- 
cured from  railroads  in  some  of  the 
states.  Only  when  defense  emergency 
made  construction  imperative  did  Con- 
gress pass  the  Cole  Pipe  Line  Bill,  al- 
lowing the  Federal  Government's  stamp 
of  approval. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  9) 
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Importance 
Is  Safety' 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  frying  to  operate  on  a 
'business  as  usual'  basis,  is  more 
concerned  with  fhe  'danger'  of 
war  plants  being  shifted  east  fhan 
the  danger  of  enemy  bombers  and 
submarines. 

The  newspaper  headlines  above 
indicate  that  the  Japs,  operating 
on  a  TOTAL  WAR  BASIS,  appar- 
ently didn't  heed  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce   advertising   program! 


The   map   above   and   the   comment   below  is  reprinted  from  the   February  2,   1942,  issue  of  'Southern  California  Business,'  published  by  the  Los  Angeles 

Chamber   of   Commerce,   showing   that   Southern   California   is  farthest  from  the  enemy. 


Southern  Californians: 


The  shading  is  mathematically  accurate — the  darker  it  is  the  nearer  is  the  enemy. 
The  threat  is  a  real  one.    It  docs  not  ori'^inate  with  the  tactical  branches  of  the  Armv  or  the 
Navy.   It  orif^inates  with  : 

1)  A  well-or[^anized  group  of  Midwesterners  who  see  the  present  scare  as  a  good  opportunity 
to  grab  some  industries  which  they  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  develop; 

2)  Another  group  with  Pearl  Harbor  jitters  who  see  the  Japs  overrunning  our  shores; 

3)  And  still  a  more  important,  more  influential  and  larger  group — the  social  planners  who 
would  locate  industries  according  to  their  inexperienced  judgment  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  economic  considerations. 

Southern  California  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  great  distance  from  enemy  camps.  It  is  so 
important  it  must  have  and  will  have  the  very  finest  protection,  even  if  all  our  factories  were  'evacu- 
ated." It  is  a  great  ship-building  center.  It  has  tremendous  oil  resources.  Its  importance  is  its  safety. 


Staggered  Hours 


WORLD  WAR  II  is  rousing 
America  out  of  its  apathy. 
For  almost  10  years  the 
American  people  have  been  in  a  state 
of  coma  brought  about  by  the  many 
alphabetical  'hypodermics'  injected  by 
the  political  administration  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  keep  alive  the  ailing 
and  failing  Price  System.  Americans 
are  emerging  from  this  state  of  leth- 
argy as  our  war  efforts  reveal  the  ne- 
cessity for  drastic  changes  in  our 
methods  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

When  politicians  express  concern 
over  a  problem  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  party  politics,  It  is  evident  that 
the  situation   Is  serious. 

The  rationing  of  rubber  and,  In  the 
near  future,  of  gasoline,  has  caused 
some  consternation  regarding  the 
problem  of  transportation.  In  a  re- 
cent talk  to  the  American  Transit  as- 
sociation, Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director 
of  Defense  Transportation,  expressed 
the  belief  that  'staggered  hours'  for 
Industrial  and  business  employes  may 
become  a  necessary  step  toward  re- 
lief of  morning  and  evening  peak  loads 
In  mass  transportation.  Eastman  said 
'staggered  hours'  have  been  a  "life 
saver"  to  Washington,  and  that  other 
cities  would  probably  have  to  adopt 
this   method. 

Transportation  is  but  one  of  many 
problems  that  America's  advent  Into 
World  War  II  has  brought  to  the  sur- 
face. These  problems  are  not  new 
ones,  they  have  existed  for  some  time, 
but  events  are  now  forcing  them  into 
^public  consciousness. 

Technocracy  published  the  solution 
to  this  problem  as  early  as   1934: 

"With  our  present  calendar  practically 
everybody  works  on  the  same  days,  and 
is  off  on  the  same  days.  This  introduces 
traffic  jams  and  small  periods  of  peak 
loads  on  our  transportation  system,  and 
on  our  places  of  recreation,  as  well  as  on 
the  industrial  equipment.  In  order  to  im- 
prove ihe  load  factor  on  traffic  and  on 
the  amusement  places,  It  is  necessary  for 
these  peaks  to  be  eliminated  so  that  the 
traffic  on  one  day  is  the  same  as  that  on 
any  other,  and  for  the  traffic  in  any  hour 
of  the  day  to  be  so  adjusted  that  no  ex- 
treme   peak    loads    occur."     (TSC    247.2) 


Technocracy's  Solution 

Technocracy  points  out  that  traffic 
loads  can  be  distributed  more  evenly 
by  putting  production  on  a  24  hour 
basis,  4  shifts  of  6  hours  each,  with 
days  off  staggered  throughout  the 
week.  Shifts  may  be  rotated  among 
employes  so  every  individual  serves  a 
certain  portion  of  each  year  on  each 
shift.  The  same  procedure  may  be  ap- 
plied to  days  off. 

Although  staggering  of  work  hours 
seems  necessary  to  relieve  the  peak 
loads  on  the  transportation  system, 
stepping  up  of  production  remains  the 
primary  concern  of  the  defense  indus- 
tries. At  present  each  plant  is  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  Individually,  and 
confusion  Is  prodigious  on  all  sides. 

Some  defense  plants  are  consider- 
ing a  7  day  week  of  10  hour  shifts. 
England  had  to  cut  Its  60  hour  week 
because  production  declined  as  the 
physical  strain  of  such  work  hours  took 
its  toll  upon  the  health  of  employes 
and  efficiency  was  seriously  impaired. 
If  some  factories  maintain  the  6  day 
week  of  8  hour  shifts,  labor  trouble 
will  result. 

Work  hours  must  be  standardized  in 
all  industries  to  avoid  labor  disputes. 
There  Is  no  choice.  Industries  must 
unite  In  one  concerted  effort  to  reach 
and  maintain  the  high  rate  of  produc- 
tion so  vital  to  our  defense  needs. 

Technocracy's  calendar  has  been 
scientifically  calculated  to  balance  the 
load  factor  of  the  entire  industrial 
mechanism.  Technocracy  presents  the 
scientific  blue-print  for  social  opera- 
tions of  this  continent,  and  the  techno- 
logical design  of  continental  defense 
that  will  lead  America  to  victory.  (See 
TECHNOCRACY  Magazine,  Series  A, 
Number  21.) 

Defense  problems  of  this  war  are 
awakening  more  and  more  Intelligent 
Americans  to  the  fact  that  Increased 
efficiency  in  all  departments  of  our 
transportation  system  is  imperative  if 
we  are  to  win  the  war.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem can  not  stand  efficiency — its  very 
existence  Is  dependent  on  waste,  oscil- 
lations,   scarcity  and   small   operations. 


It  is  becoming  evident,  however,  that 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  small  scale 
operations.  "Business  as  usual"  has 
gone  forever.  We  are  In  a  total  war. 
Total  defense  demands  complete  unity 
of  purpose  and  action.  Scattered  ef- 
forts will  avail  us  little.  Private  Inter- 
ests must  be  sacrificed  if  we  are  to 
have  one  patriotism,  one  direction, 
one  objective — total  victory! 

— P.  L. 


New  "Wool 


#f 


The  enormous  expansion  of  the  Army 
is  making  a  heavy  impact  upon  wool, 
forcing  the  clothing  industry  to  try  to 
find  possible  alternate  materials,  re- 
sulting in  intensive  research  in  the  field 
of  wool  synthetics.  Last  month  two 
efforts   in  this  field  were  reported. 

The  first,  developed  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  is  a  synthetic  fiber  made 
from  soybeans,  which  is  similar  to 
sheep's  wool.  A  pilot  mill  has  been 
operating  for  several  months  which  is 
capable  of  spinning  upwards  of  1,000 
pounds  of  fiber  a  day.  The  synthetic 
product,  best  when  blended  with 
sheep's  wool,  has  been  used  in  the 
manufacturing   of  upholstery. 

The  second,  patented  by  the  Pacific 
Lumber  Co.,  Is  a  process  to  combine 
redwood  bark  fiber  with  sheep's  wool. 
Samples  of  fabric  contain  30  to  40 
percent  redwood  bark  fiber  and  are 
said  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from 
pure  wool. 


Specifications 
for  Victory 


"The  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  institute,  as  part  of  this 
program  of  Continental  defense,  im- 
mediate conscription  of  all  national 
corporate  wealth  and  Its  attendant 
institutions  such  as  banks,  trusts,  and 
insurance  companies." — part  of  Tech- 
nocracy's specifications  for  defense 
first  published  In  "Technocracy"  maga- 
zine Series  A,  No.  19,  page  12,  June, 
1940. 

In   the  entire   history   of  the    United 
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States,  there  has  never  been  a  budget 
like  the  one  proposed  for  the  1943 
fiscal  year.  At  this  writing  it  has 
reached  the  astronomical  figure  of 
nearly  59  billions  of  dollars,  not  includ- 
ing of  course,  the  President's  latest  re- 
quest of  Congress  amounting  to  an 
additional  28  billion. 

The  President  stated  recently:  "We 
are  determined  to  pay  whalever  price 
we  must  to  preserve  our  way  of  life." 

TIME  magazine,  1/19/42,  points  out 
that  the  1943  budget  is  21  billion  dol- 
lars greater  than  the  total  value  of  all 
securities  in  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. What  would  a  good  business- 
man do  in  this  case?  hie  would  simply 
purchase  all  the  corporate  stocks  and 
save  the  21  billion  dollars,  plus  the 
$1,750,000,000  interest,  which  will  be 
given  to  the  bankers.  After  all,  we 
Americans  are  paying  for  the  war,  and 
we  are  entitled  to  the  saving. 


Way  back  in  April,  1938,  hloward 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  writing  in  TECHNOCRACY  mag- 
azine (series  A,  No.    I  i),  stated: 

"Since  1932,  ihe  government  of  the 
United  States  has  punnped  over  twenty 
billion  dollars  of  national  credit  into  the 
business  of  the  country.  In  sinnple  words, 
the  government  has  saved  corporate 
business  for  the  businessman.  True,  the 
cost  has  been  high,  but  business  in  Ihe 
United  States  has  always  believed  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  save 
national  business,  at  any  co;t.  At  the 
low  of  ihe  market  in  1932,  the  U.  S. 
government  could  have  purchased  for 
$15,500,000,000  the  securities  of  all 
corporations  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Events  have  proven 
that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  have 
put  business  out  of  business  in  1933 
than  to  have  spent,  up  to  1938,  twenty 
billions    dollars    In    useless   salvation." 

Since   the   spring  of    1933,   the   gov- 


ernment has  taken  over  more  and  more 
the  prerogative  of  creating  debt  for- 
merly exercised  only  by  private  enter- 
prise. At  the  present  time,  over  90 
per  cent  of  our  war  effort  is  being 
financed  by  government  funds.  The 
small  amount  that  the  bankers,  insur- 
ance compahiS's,  and  industrialists  con- 
tribute is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  so  why 
pay  off  to  private  financiers  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  midst  of  a  war? 
The  answer  is  simple,  all  price  sys- 
tem economies  are  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  business  and  finance.  This 
astronomical  debt  that  we,  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  children's  children  must 
pay,  is  not  necessary  for  the  effective 
and  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Technocracy  proposes  that  our  entire 
equipment,  personnel,  and  resources  be 
operated  on  an  efficient  basis  with  na- 
tional service  for  all  and  profits  to 
none. 


A  NEW  LANGUAGE 


Americans  Now  Use  Scientific  Terms 
First  Initiated  by  Technocracy 


GOVERNMENT  and  military  au- 
thorities have  finally  brought 
home  to  Americans  that  we 
are  in  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  our 
very  civilization.  We  can  achieve  vic- 
tory only  by  observing  and  applying 
the  same  basic  physical  laws  that  have 
enabled  us  to  install  and  operate  the 
greatest  array  of  technology  in  the 
world. 

Congress  has  appropriated  umpteen 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  but  no  individual  can  pos- 
sibly conceive  of  one  billion  dollars, 
much  less  the  hundred  billion  debt  limit 
proposed  by  Congress. 

What  then  is  the  scientific  basis  for 
measuring  accurately  the  actual  phys- 
ical effort  and  forces  that  must  be  con- 
trolled and  assembled  to  achieve  vic- 
tory against  the  fascist  powers? 

It  certainly  can't  be  measured  in 
terms  of  stocks  and  bonds,  or  dollars. 
The  "law  of  supply  and  demand," 
"business  cycles,"  and  the  rest  of  the 
mumbo-jumbo  of  the  now  dead  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  setup  that  died  as  of 
December     7,     1941,     when    the     Japs 


bombed  Pearl  h^arbor,  is  useless.  The 
terminology  of  science  and  technology 
supplanting  the  extinct  terminology  of 
business  constitute  the  New  Language. 
Only  Scientific  terms  make  it  possible 
to  control  the  giant  machines  that  mean 
the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  our  war  effort. 

The  interesting  thing  to  Technocrats 
is  the  fact  that  these  terms,  which  are 
now  coming  into  such  common  use, 
have  been  used  constantly  by  Technoc- 
racy for  over  twenty  years.  Moreover, 
every  technician,  engineer  and  scientist 
has  utilized  them  in  his  work  for  gen- 
erations. 

American  housewives  know  too,  for 
instance,  that  their  electric  bills  are 
measured  in  kilowatt-hours,  but  they 
pay  in  money.  No  matter  what  the 
current  rate  for  electricity,  the  actual 
amount  of  electricity  consumed  is  al- 
ways measured  in  physical  units. 

Before  Technocracy  made  the  term 
"man  hours"  common  in  measuring  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  human  beings 
in  any  industry,  it  was  customary  to 
speak  of  the  total  amount  of  men  em- 


ployed but  never  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  amount  of  time  worked 
by  each  man.  To  refer  back  again  to 
the  matter  of  the  electric  bill  with 
which  everyone  is  familiar,  we  are 
never  charged  for  the  number  of  elec- 
tric appliances  that  we  may  happen  to 
have  about  the  house,  but  we  are 
charged  for  the  amount  of  electricity 
we  use  in  operating  them.  Philip  Mur- 
ray, testifying  before  the  TNEC  inves- 
tigation of  the  steel  industry,  April  12, 
1940,  stated: 

"In  measuring  the  employment,  it  Is 
obvious  man-hours  Is  a  far  more  accur- 
ate picture  of  the  volume  of  employ- 
ment than  is  the  number  of  wage 
earners.  In  other  words,  the  volume  of 
employment  in  man-hours  In  relation  to 
production  is  the  real  way  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  technological 
unemployment." 

Even  the  leaders  of  politics,  finance, 
and  business  have  now  adopted  Tech- 
nocracy's scientific  terminology.  Now 
we  always  see  the  terms,  "man-hours," 


(CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    12) 
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BUSINESS 
WRONG  AGAIN 


Technocracy's  Predictions  Verified 


IN  the  boom  times  of  the  lush  twenties 
business  men  thought  that  they  had 
discovered  perpetual  prosperity. 
They  had  no  time  to  listen  to  the 
warnings  of  hloward  Scott,  then  the 
Director  of  the  Technical  Alliance, 
when  he  stated  in    1921: 

"The  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
Icilowatt-hours  resulting  in  increased  pro- 
ductive power  and  diminishing  man-hours 
will  compel  an  industrial  and  financial 
crisis   by    1930." 

But  Technocracy's  prediction  was 
fulfilled  two  months  ahead  of  time  on 
that  dark  day  in  October,  1929,  when 
stocks  fell  off  five  billion  dollars  in  the 
severest   break   in   Wall   Street   history. 

Again  in  I  932,  during  the  worst  days 
of  the  depression.  The  Technical  Alli- 
ance published  its  findings  after  com- 
pleting the  Energy  Survey  of  North 
America.  At  that  time  Howard  Scott 
stated: 

"The  wave  of  national  frigidity  now 
sweeping  over  the  financial  structure  of 
the  coun.ry  will  end  in  the  closing  of  all 
banb  by  the  month  of  April,  1933.  The 
banks  will  only  be  opened  by  the  appli- 
cation of  federal  credit." 

Many  of  you  had  money  in  one  of 
the  1621  banks  that  didn't  open  after 
the  bank  holiday,  and  the  rest  of  us  of 
course  realize  that  every  bank  that  did 
open  was  able  to  do  so  only  by  the 
application  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
form  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Today,  in  March  1942,  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  war,  every  American  is 
aware  of  the  curtailment  in  production 
of  automobiles,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  radios,  tires,  etc.  But  how 
many  of  you  are  aware  that  Technoc- 
racy in  a  release  to  the  press  of  over 
a  year  ago,  on  January  31,  1941 
stated: 

"WARNING  FORECAST  TO  ALL  MEM- 
BERS—INDUSTRIAL PRIORITIES 
"National  defense  expenditures,  which 
in  January,  1941,  amounted  to  $570,000,- 
000  are  due  to  be  increased.  If  the 
United    States   wishes   to   equal   the   arma- 


ment program  of  foreign  belllgeren.s,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  step  up  the  rate  of 
spending  to  $1,000,000,000  per  month 
and  eventually  to  $2,000,000,000  per 
month.  As  the  cost  of  $1,000,000,000  per 
month  approaches,  priorities  will  un- 
doubtedly be  applied  to  certain  ma- 
terials, nolably  steel.  The  bulk  of  steel 
production  will  be  ear-marked  for  arma- 
ment requirements  and  withheld  from 
peace-time  production  needs." 
And  to  the  members: 

"Members,  therefore,  planning  to  pur- 
chase an  automobile,  refrigerator,  or 
other  large  article  constructed  largely  of 
steel,  would  do  well  to  place  their  or- 
der wiihin  the  next  70  days  or  run  the 
risk  of  doing  without." 

What  did  the  political  and  business 
leaders,  who  are  supposed  to  know  and 
guide  us  say  in  January  of   1941? 

As  in  1921,  and  again  in  1932  they 
were  too  stupid  to  see  the  light,  or 
they  deliberately  disregarded  Tech- 
nocracy's warnings.  The  'bright  boys' 
of  business  said  everything  was  just 
fine — and  why  not?  They  had  just  fin- 
ished one  of  the  most  financially  prof- 
itable years  in  the  history  of  business. 

Business  Week  of  January  18,  1941 
reported  that  some  business  leaders 
contended,  "There  was  no  need  to  cur- 
tail ordinary  buying  habits.  For  the 
most  part,  we  could  produce  for  the 
war  effort  and  civilian  consumption. 
The  National  Economic  and  Social 
Planning  Association  stated:  "If  the 
best  that  Democracy  can  do  after  the 
war  is  to  return  men  and  machines  to 
idleness,  then  why  should  there  be  a 
defense  program?  Liberty,  without 
security  and  without  opportunity,  can- 
not be  defended." 

We  didn't  have  to  be  defended 
against  anything  but  the  danger  of 
over-expansion! 

What  of  the  leaders  of  the  automo- 
tive industry — did  they  heed  Technoc- 
racy's warning?    They  did  not. 

The  January  31,  1941  Issue  of  the 
United  States  News  reported  that  the 
automobile  industry  was  unchecked  by 
defense.  That  plants  were  ready  to 
meet  the  needs  for  both  private  cars. 


and  rearmament.  And  most  significant 
of  all,  new  body  styles  would  be  un- 
hampered by  the  preparedness  drive. 
Technocracy  points  out  that  these  new 
body  changes  consumed  tons  of  vital 
chrome,  steel  and  zinc.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  motor  cars  were  auto- 
mobiles so  flashy  with  elaborate  grill 
work,  oversized  fenders,  and  white 
walled  tires.  The  production  of  4,500,- 
000  units  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks 
was  considered  more  important  than 
the  defense  program. 

By  August,  the  leaders  of  industry 
were  slowly  waking  up.  Business  Week 
reported  on  August  16,  1941  that  the 
'big  squeeze'  was  on.  Civilian  indus- 
tries which  consumed  steel  were  going 
to  be  strictly  rationed — including  of 
course,  the  makers  of  automobiles,  re- 
frigerators, washing  machines,  etc. 

Then,  in  October,  OPM's  Priorities 
Division  issued  an  order  reducing  pro- 
duction of  refrigerators  by  43%.  The 
automotive  industry  was  cut  26%  and 
later  to  46%.  Many  small  industries 
were  eliminated  because  they  couldn't 
get  steel,  Including  General  Motors 
plant  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Talon,  Inc., 
the  zipper  manufacturer.  Sales  and 
distributors  were   also  affected. 

FINAL  WARNING 

The  final  verification  of  Technoc- 
racy's warning  made  a  year  ahead  of 
time  In  January  of  1941,  came  in  Janu- 
ary of  1942,  when  Leon  hienderson 
ordered  all  automotive  production  to 
stop  on  February  I,  1942.  Later  in 
February  refrigerator  production  was 
halted  by  Donald  Nelson — the  order  to 
be  efl^ectlve  on  April  30,   1942. 

Technocracy's  latest  warning  was  re- 
leased last  month  when  we  stated  (TT 
Feb.  '42):  "America  Must  Have 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  for  its 
CONTINENTAL  OFFENSIVE." 

The  party  politicians  and  business 
leaders  of  America  'missed  the  boat' 
when  warned  by  Technocracy  in  1921 
and  again  in  1932,  and  Technocracy 
states  again  that  now  in  1942  they 
'lack  the  vision  to  design  and  install  a 
Continental  operation  of  defense,  and 
that  such  vision  cannot  possibly  stem 
from  the  picayune  confines  of  private 
business  and  party  politics.  Technoc- 
racy asks: 

"How  many  disasters  will  America 
have  to  suffer  before  It  Installs  the 
design  now  called  for  by  the  march  of 
events?"  — M.  R. 
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Interference  did  not  end  there,  how- 
ever. Even  after  construction,  the  line 
is  now  only  operating  at  half  capacity, 
due  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  ma- 
terial for  punnping  stations  and  othar 
equipment.  Large  steel  companies, 
fearing  too  large  an  expansion  and 
post-war  slump,  have  deliberately  mis- 
informed the  Federal  Government  as 
to  the  amount  of  steel  that  could  be 
supplied  In  a  national  emergency. 

In  like  manner,  work  was  halted  on 
the  Portland-Montreal  line.  The  Geor- 
gia legislature  would  not  give  right-of- 
way  under  highway  and  railroad  tracks. 


We  have  not  only  neglected  our  own 
defenses  but  have  supplied  the  enemy 
forces  with  material  in  which  we  are 
now  deficient.  The  United  States  ex- 
ported 29,000,000  barrels  of  oil  to 
Japan  in  1939.  Also,  millions  of  tons 
of  scrap  iron  have  been  shipped  to  that 
country  in  recent  years.  American 
metal  and  American  oil  have  given  th,e 
enemy  power  to  destroy. 

This  was  lousy  defense,  but  it  was 
damn  good  business. 

Technocracy  has  declared,  and  de- 
clares again,  that  if  the  United  States 
is  going  to  operate  its  program  of  de- 
fense   at    high    enough   speed   to   com- 


plete the  requirements  in  time,  the 
competitive  practices  of  private  enter- 
prise will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Only  the  application  of  science  can 
build  an  all-out  offensive  against  the 
fascist  aggressor  nations  and  guaran- 
tee victory  and  security  for  the  people 
of  North  America.  Only  by  the  total 
mobilization  of  all  our  vast  resources, 
equqipment,  and  personnel,  as  de- 
manded by  Technocracy,  can  we  win 
the  war  and  go  forward  as  a  Conti- 
nental unit  under  planned  direction  to 
produce  and  distribute  the  abundance 
which  our  new  technology  will  thrust 
upon  us.  — O.  V.  A. 


Technocracy's  Regulation  Dress 


NEWS  FLASH:  The  War  Production  Board  just  announced 
that  gray  will  predominate  in  both  men  and  women's  cloth- 
ing 'for  the  duration'  due  to  the  shortage  in  dyes. 


MOST  Americans,  both  men  and  women,  dress  differently;  their  clothes 
are  similar,  but  not  identical.  When  they  see  two  or  more  individuals 
dressed  alike,  their  curiosity  is  aroused  and  they  begin  to  ask  questions. 
Technocrats  who  are  in  'Technocracy  Gray'  Regulation  Dress  are  often  amused 
to  see  other  people  stare  at  them  as  they  pass  along  the  street,  or  enter  a 
restaurant  or  theatre.  The  following  explanation  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many  non-Technocrat  readers  who  have  written  in  asking  for  information 
on  this  subject. 

As  a  means  of  identification  and  symbolization.  Technocrats  adopted  a 
regulation  dress  for  its  members,  both  men  and  women,  back  in  the  fall  of 
1939.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the  expression  "You  can't  tell  a  Christian 
from  a  Democrat,  but  you  can  always  tell  a  Technocrat  when  you  see  one" 
arose.  A  Technocrat  can  always  be  identified  when  he  wears  the  Official 
Dress  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  with  the  Monad  insignia  in  his  lapel. 

The  color  of  the  Official  Dress  is  'Technocracy  gray.'  The  material  Is  a 
wool  gabardine  which  tests  10  per  cent  above  the  highest  Army  standards. 
The  suit  is  a  double-breasted  business  suit.  The  wearing  of  Technocracy 
Official  Dress  Is  entirely  voluntary.  Every  member  knows  that  it  is  a  privilege 
for  which  he  must  obtain  authorization  from  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
particular  Section  (basic  unit  of  Technocracy's  Organization)  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  Is  purchased  Individually  by  the  member  himself;  a  purely  personal 
transaction  In  which  the  Organization  has  no  part,  other  than  giving  him 
permission  to  purchase  the  suit.  The  United  States  Army  regulations  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  officers  In  uniform  have  been  adopted  by  Technocracy 
to  govern  the  actions  of  all  Technocrats  while  in  Official  Dress. 

Technocracy's  Official  Dress  is  In  perfect  taste  for  any  occasion,  forma! 
or  informal,  and  when  a  member  wears  it,  he  is  on  duty  for  the  Organization 
at  all  times.  Technocrats  throughout  the  entire  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions are  proud  to  be  known  by  the  distinctive  dress  they  wear.  Technocrats 
fought  and  died  In  defense  of  Pearl  hiarbor,  Midway,  Guam,  Wake  and  the 
Philippines,  and  Technocracy's  vast  organization  of  patriotic  and  alert  Ameri- 
cans stand  ready  to  help  defeat  fascism  at  home  and  abroad.  The  form  of 
greeting  used  by  Technocrats  is  the  same  salute  as  that  of  the  armed  forces 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
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irotion  for  Defenie 

mani  or  tho  Unll«d  Sloto*  thall 

.t«nio  training  lor  both  male*  and 
nlnq  ot  18  y*ari  of  aga  and  (•rml- 

in«n1  ol  the  Unll*d  Slot**  «hall 
mdlng  oniiad  fore*  of  1.000,000 
.onlCB  In  ordar  lo  provldo  lulU- 
>*iaotuiat  lo  hoodla  the  approxi- 
00  youth  callad  up  lor  larvlca 

nant  o(  Iha  Uniled  Slaloii  ihall 
H  ol  Ihls  program  ol  Contlnantot 
dlota  c:u«aipllon  ol  all  national 

tru»t«  ond  Inauronca  componlaa. 

raoni  of  Iba  Unltad  Slolaa  tholl 
iha  phyalcal  facUltIa*  and  opar- 


Tb*  Government  ol  the  Unllad  Stale*  iholl 
cenacrlpl  all  ol  tho  phyBlcal  laclUllae  and  opai- 
allng  paraonnal  ol  all  lelegraph,  telephone,  and 


Tho  CovammanI  ol  the  Unllad  States  ahati 
conaciipt  oil  ol  iha  physical  ladllllea  and  opar- 
atlng  penonnel  ol  public  utilltiea  and  power 
producing   and   Iransmlsalon  •yalemi. 

The  Government  ol  the  Unllad  Slates  shall 
conscript  al!  ol  tha  phyalcal  lacllillas  and  op«r- 
otlng  personnel  oi  the  manutacturlng  Indualrlea 
olthaeounlry. 

Tha  Governmanl  ol  Iha  United  Stale*  nhall 
conacrlpl  oU  oi  Iha  phyalcal  facilitlaa  and  opai- 
allng  parsonnal  ol  all  corporate  anlarprleea 
engaged  in  mining. 

Tha  Govamment  of  ihe  Unllod  Slalea  ihall 
conBcrlpt  all  ol  the  physical  lacUltlei  and  opar- 
Ollng  personnel  of  all  export  and  Import  cor- 
poratloDi.  Tha  Government  oi  Iha  United  Slolaa 
■hall  be  Iha  aola  exporter  and  tmporler. 

The  CovammanI  ol  Iha  United  Slaloa  (hall 
conscript  Immedlalaly  all  patenli.  Invention*, 
and  proceaaM  asfanl  In  our  natlanal  domain 
whether  ol  foreign  ot  domaiUc  ownarvhlp. 


Tho  Govemmant  ol  the  United  Stole*  eh  all 
ouume  all  financial  Indebledneaa  ol  oU  muni- 
dpoUUee.  countle*  and  Htotaa:  and  tha  Gcvam- 
ment  ol  the  United  Stales,  In  rahim  lor  OMum- 
Ing  complete  teaponBlbUlty  lor  Iha  linondal 
obligations  ol  all  municipal  111  a*,  couollaa  and 
■latea.  shall  arrogate  to  ilsall  the  sole  power 
oi  levying  all  laxea  now  lavlad  by  them. 

The  Government  ol  Ihe  UnUad  Slotaa.  am  a 
measure  ol  national  saieiy  and  national  wel- 
fare, shall  cloa*  all  public  bors  and  limit  the 
sale  oi  aptrltuoua  beveraga*.  wlnei  and  llquora 
to  reslauronlth  hotel  dlnlnq  rooms  and  ticarued 
llguor  Dtores. 

The  GoTemmenI  of  Iha  United  States,  aa  a 
measure  of  national  aoiety  and  notlonol  wol- 
fare,  ihall  abolish  all  foreign  longuogo  periodi- 
cal pubilcallona.  loralgn  language  odvertlsing 
ond  foreign  language  radio  programs  for 
American  consumption. 

Tha  Govamment  ol  the  United  Slatas.  as  a 
measure  oi  national  saJaty  and  notional  wal- 
ioro,  Khali  abolish  all  foreign  language  and 

tloni  and  fraternal  eocielles  regordlasa  of 
whether  they  have  been  formed  to  promote 
political,  commercial,  cultural.  educaHonol.  lln- 
guUHc,   artistic   or   other   reloUocuhlp*. 
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A  NEW 

LANGUAGE 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  7) 

and  "man-hours  per  unit,"  used  when- 
ever employment  or  production  costs 
are  quoted. 

Technocracy  during  the  last  nine 
years  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
vaudeville  jokes  and  erudite  treatises, 
but  has  always  Insisted  on  using  cor- 
rect and  scientific  terminology  at  all 
times.  We  have  never  known  an  argu- 
ment to  ensue  when  two  people  de- 
fined their  terms  and  so  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  talking  about.  In  fact, 
to  Technocrats,  an  argument  Is  simply 
two  fools  trying  to  convince  each  other 
that  neither  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  usually  both  are  correct! 

No  one  holds  his  particular  job  in  any 
functional  set-up  because  of  opinions, 
hie  either  knows  how  to  do  the  par- 
ticular work  to  which  he  Is  assigned  or 
gets  out  of  the  way  so  that  someone 
can  do  the  job  who  does  know.  In  the 
various  defense  Industries  upon  which 
our  lives  depend,  or  in  any  of  the  tech- 
nical branches  of  the  armed  forces,  no 
one  is  there  because  of  his  opinions. 
If  a  man  applies  for  a  position  as  a 
welder,  for  example,  he  must  pass  a 
government  test.  Army  or  Navy  fliers 
are  not  chosen  for  their  opinions,  they 
are  appointed  because  of  their  having 
passed  rigid  tests. 

The  studies  of  Technocracy  cover 
virtually  the  whole  field  of  science,  but 
members  are  not  taught  to  be  tech- 
nicians. Instead  they  learn  of  the  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  our  social  fabric 
made  by  modern  technology  and  find 
out  what  it  means  to  apply  science  to 
the  field  of  social  operations. 

When  Technocrats  study  electricity, 
for  Instance,  In  the  Technocracy  Study 
Course  they  do  not  learn  how  to  de- 
sign, install  or  operate  electrical  equip- 
ment. Instead  they  learn  the  Social 
Implications  that  follow  as  a  result  of 
substitution  of  electrical  energy  for 
man  hours  in  our  whole  Industrial  set- 
up. They  learn  that  one  kilowatt-hour 
equals  13  man-hours,  and  that  a  kilo- 
watt-hour can  be  bought  by  industry 
for  as  little  as  one-tenth  of  a  cent  v/hllc 


a  man-hour  costs  at  least  25  cents  or 
more.  Technocrats  know  that  we  used 
over  3  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity last  week,  or  an  amount  of 
energy  equal  to  over  40  billion  man- 
hours,  which  means  about  one-half  of 
all  the  labor  performed  In  a  week's  time 
by  the  entire  population  of  the  world. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  Social  Impli- 
cations! 

Technocracy  is  entirely  original  In  its 
basic  postulate  that  all  social  phenom- 
ena are  subject  to  measurement.  That 
the  quantitative  methods  of  physical 
science  would  have  to  be  applied  to 
our  industry  was  first  pointed  out  by 
hHoward  Scott  back  in  1920  when  he 
stated: 

"It  Is  imperative  that  Industry  and 
those  engaged  in  Industry  be  guided 
entirely  and  exclusively  by  intrinsic 
facts  and  intrinsic  laws  ...  It  is  im- 
perative to  abolish  the  arbitrary  will  of 
persons  from  Industrial  life  and  to 
establish  the  rule  of  Industrial  science." 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  war  emer- 
gency, Americans  are  finally  realizing 
that  we  can't  win  a  war  by  using  the 
chiseling  methods  of  guesswork  and  be- 
lief so  common  to  business  and  politics. 
A  new  social  consciousness  Is  develop- 
ing throughout  America.-  An  awaken- 
ing of  Individual  responsibility  is  seen 
— we  as  Americans  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  what  must  and  can  be  done. 
Unhampered  by  the  old  European 
hangovers  of  scarcity,  futility,  and  po- 
litical intrigue,  we  are  starting  to  feel 
the  hum  of  our  dynamos  and  the 
smooth  throbbing  of  our  giant  ma- 
chines. The  Social  Implication  here  is 
the  realization  that  every  American  has 


a  job  to  do  and  a  share  In  America's 
great  technology.  Our  equipment,  re- 
sources and  trained  technicians  are  the 
things  that  protect  us  from  fascist  Asid 
and  Europe  with  their  hand  tool  meth- 
ods and  slave  population.  The  Japanese 
weren't  after  the  gold  and  currency 
that  was  burled  in  the  banks  of  Manila, 
Singapore,  and  Batavia,  but  they  were 
after  the  oil,  tin  and  rubber.  All  the 
gold  burled  in  Fort  Knox  won't  stop 
the  enemy,  but  as  Technocracy  has 
pointed  out,  only  technology  will  win 
the  war.  On  the  other  hand.  If  busi- 
ness and  financial  interests  through 
their  political  interference.  In  any  way 
try  not  to  Interfere  with  the  complete 
application  of  America's  technology, 
the  Immediate  Social  Implication  will 
be  defeat  and  chaos  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Technocracy,  through  the  public  plat- 
form, the  radio  and  Its  many  publica- 
tions has  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
changing  the  speech  habits  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  Technocrat,  as  one  of  the 
field  publications  of  Technocracy,  has 
been,  since  its  very  Inception,  a  potent 
force  in  assisting  Americans  to  adapt 
themselves  through  their  speech  habits 
to  the  terrific  Impact  of  technology  on 
the  social  fabric.  The  Technocrat  Is 
proud  of  being  one  of  the  leaders  in 
helping  to  bring  this  dynamic  lan- 
guage of  The  New  America  Into  com- 
mon usage.  On  page  13  you  will  find 
statements  by  prominent  leaders  in 
American  life — you  will  readily  see  the 
Social  Implications!  — M.  D. 
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Social  Implications 


TECHNOCRACY  has  always 
stressed  the  physical  law  that 
there  are  no  values  In  an  abun- 
dance. Applying  this  law  to  the  finan- 
cial field,  the  Technocrats  were  able  to 
point  out  that  as  the  money  piled  up 
in  the  banks,  the  Interest  rate  would 
drop  toward  zero  and  the  banks  would 
eventually  drown  In  their  own  liquidity. 

The  liquidity  of  three  large  New 
York  banks  as  of  December  31,  1941, 
is  approaching  that  critical  point. 

The  first  bank,  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
F.D.I.C.  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of 
$3,083,000,000  in  listed  assets,  $2,122,- 
000,000  is  In  cash  and  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment obligations;  In  other  words  the 
bank  is  over  60%  liquid. 

The  second  bank.  The  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  also  a  member 
of  thel  F.D.I.C,  on  the  same  basis,  i.e., 
cash  and  U.  S.  Government  obligations, 
is  over  65%  liquid. 

The  third  bank,  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate banks  in  the  country,  BUT  NOT 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  F.D.I.C,  Is  over 
93%  liquid! 


Fully  Insured! 


Everybody  knows  by  now  that  while 
the  Japanese  are  well  supplied — thanks 
to  Hull  and  appeasement — with  Ameri- 
can oil  and  scrap,  we  are  very  poorly 
supplied  with  Malay  and  Dutch  East 
Indies  tin  and  rubber.  For  this  we  have 
to  thank  Jesse  Jones.  A  subordinate 
came  to  Jones  wringing  his  hands  over 
the  20,000  tons  of  rubber  lost  in  the 
fire  (the  recent  fire  at  the  Firestone 
warehouse,  Fall  River,  Mass.)  Jones 
couldn't  understand  why  this  man  was 
so  upset. 

"The  rubber",  Jones  said,  "was  fully 
insured." 

—I.   F.  Stone,   The   Nation,   Jan.    10,    1942. 

Scientfic  Operation 
Needed 

"In  this  country  most  of  our  people 
never  have  been  really  well-fed  despite 
our  experiences  with  price  -  choking 
surpluses.     Even   today,   with  the  sharp 


Increase  In  crr,ployment  and  consumer 
buying  power,  there  are  about  10,- 
000,000  persons  who  must  depend  on 
public  aid  for  their  support.  And  there 
are  millions  more  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  all  of  the  health-giving  food 
they  need,  and  should  have,  for  an 
adequate  diet." 

— Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  Adnninistrator,  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration,  speaking 
to  Annerxan  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Chicago,  December  8,   1941. 

Which  Is  More 

Important? 

"I  do  not  believe  that  If  the  Russlcn: 
had  been  fighting  for  the  profit  motive 
instead  of  for  their  homes  and  country 
they  could  have  shown  such  magnifi- 
cent morale  ..." 

— Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Rock  Island  Argu:, 
January    26,    1942. 

What  Next? 

Maybe  you  can  figure  out  this  ono. 
The  War  Production  Board  this  week 
authorized  a  34%  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  medium  and  heavy  motor 
trucks  during  March,  but  ruled  they 
could  not  be  equipped  with  tires,  cas- 
ings or  tubes. 

Tires  and  tubes  may  be  used  only 
to  assist  in  delivering  the  vehicles  to 
dealers,  after  which  they  must  be  re- 
moved and  returned  to  the  truck  manu- 
facturer, the  board  decreed. 

— Labor,    February   3,    1942. 

America  Requires 

Unity 

"Our  whole  industrial  economy  must 
be  treated  as  one  gigantic  Industrial 
plant.  Until  there  is  enough  imagina- 
tion, central  planning,  and  directing 
brains  at  work  to  begin  treating  the 
whole  country  as  one  vast  war  plant, 
we  will  be  fighting  a  total  war  with 
partial  effort  .  .  .  But  here  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  effort  we  have  shaky,  con- 
fused, uncertain  direction  or  lack  of 
direction." 

— Raymond  Clapper,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  January    I    and    14,    1942. 


Fascists  Take  Heed 

"We  must  especially  beware  of  that 
small  group  of  selfish  men  who  would 
clip  the  wings  of  the  American  eagle 
in  order  to  feather  their  own  nests." 

— President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  message 
to  77th  Congress  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  Time,  January  13,   1941. 

Protecting  Their  Own 

"In  England  some  civilian  Industries 
have  been  pooled  so  that  one  company 
produces  the  whole  supply  of  kitchen 
brooms,  for  Instance,  apportioning  the 
various  trademarks  to  Its  goods  to  pro- 
tect the  competitors  whose  plants  have 
been  taken  for  war  work." 

— Raymond  Clapper,  Los  Angeles  Dail/ 
News,    January    I,     1942. 

But  Where  Is  The  Plan? 

"We  are  not  going  'back  to  nor- 
nolcy'  after  this  war  ...  we  are  not 
going  back  to  anything.  We  are  going 
forv/ard.  We  could  not  stop  the  march 
of  progress  if  we  wanted  to,  but  we  can 
do  something  about  the  direction  of 
the  changes  that  will  follow  victory. 
For  that  reason  we  propose  to  plan 
ahead." 

— Charles  W.  Eliot,  director,  National  Re- 
sources, Planning  Board,  New  York  speech, 
Tobruary   4,    1942. 

Total  Conscription 

".  .  .  since  we  conscript  the  man  to 
shoot  the  qun.  If  the  man  whose  duty  it 
is  to  make  the  gun  doesn't  voluntarily 
produce    it,    he    should    also    be    con- 
scripted and   put  under  military  direc- 
tion to  supply  the  man  who  hazards  his 
life  in  the  defense  of  his  country." 
— Senator    Holman     (R)     Oregon,    speaking 
before   United   States   Senate,    February  3 
1942. 

Attention  Mr.  Dies! 

"OPA'S  objectives  are  to  preserve 
our  competetlve  economy  by  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  quick  freezing,  so 
that  when  the  emergency  ends  It  will 
function  as  before." 

— Leon  Henderson,  Factory  Management 
and    Maintenance,   January,    1942. 
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FLYING  WING  ..VICTORY 


Technocracy  Designs  for  Mass  Production 


VICTORY  or  defeat  in  the  present 
war  will  depend  largely  on  our 
wresting  mastery  of  the  air  from 
the  fascist  powers  whose  advances  in 
the  South  Pacific  Area  are  primarily 
due  to  their  present  air  superiority.  In 
spite  of  this  heavy  task  facing  us, 
America,  with  its  superior  technology, 
resources,  and  skilled  craftsmen,  is  still 
building  planes  by  antiquated  methods 
Instead    of   utilizing    our    highly    devel- 


oped straight-line  production  methods, 
we  are  turning  out  planes  by  tech- 
niques that  are  as  obsolete  as  a  Model 
T  Ford,  for  the  sole  reason  that  air- 
plane plants  are  set  up  to  make  money 
— not  to  produce  planes  in  quantity. 

If  American  airplane  plants  continue 
to  turn  out  planes  by  these  pre-tech- 
nologlcal  methods,  the  United  States 
will  not  put  fleets  of  planes  into  the  air 
for  years  to  come.    It  will  then  be  again 


a  case  of  'too  little  and  too  late.' 

In  producing  the  Boeing  BI7-E,  on 
which  so  much  depends  now  in  our  war 
against  the  Japs,  a  minimum  of  flow- 
line  methods  is  used.  Each  plane  con- 
tains over  a  million  rivets  necessitating 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  extra  man- 
hours  expended  in  hand-fabrication, 
simply  because  these  bombers  were  not 
originally  designed  to  be  turned  out  in 
quantity  by  assembly  line  methods. 

Unnecessary  hand  operations  cannot 
be  eliminated  unless  the  plane  is  first 
designed  on  the  drafting  board  with 
this  specific  objective  in  view.  Given 
the  proper  design  to  start  with,  hand- 
operations  can  be  replaced  by  machine 
operations  thereby  improving  the  flow- 
line  of  the  assembly.  Reduction  of  tol- 
erances with  machine  technology  would 
make  it  possible  to  utilize  assembly-line 
techniques  where  parts  would  be  inter- 
changeable between  planes  of  the 
same  model.  At  present,  because  of 
the  great  number  of  hand-finishing 
operations,  assembly  parts  have  a  large 
tolerance  and  must  be  laboriously  fitted 
on  assembly. 


On  these  two  pages  are  shown  a  Boeing 
BI7-E  bomber,  a  drawing  of  the  Army's  Design 
Development  Unit  of  a  heavy  bomber,  and  a 
picture  of  a  model  of  Technocracy's  Flying 
Wing.  These  pictures  clearly  show  the  natural 
trend  toward  eliminating  the  fuselage,  which 
is  finally  accomplished  in  Technocracy's  Flying 
Wing.  A  model  of  Technocracy's  Flying  Wing 
has  been  successfully  tested  and  the  specifi- 
cations   offered     to     the     U.     S.     Government. 
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Technocracy's  Flying  Wing  is  de- 
scribed in  Series  A,  No.  21,  TECH- 
NOCRACY, the  official  magazine  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  November,  1941,  is 
specifically  designed  for  technological 
mass  production.  No  rivets  or  hand 
methods  would  enter  into  its  construc- 
tion. Planes  of  this  size  could  not  be 
produced  in  quantity  by  the  methods 
used  in  the  aviation  industry  today. 
After  the  preliminary  tool-up  period 
consisting  of  a  few  months,  an  enor- 
mous increase  over  the  present  output 
of  our  aircraft  factories  would  result. 

Some  of  the  specifications  of  the 
Flying  Wing  super-bomber  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wingspread 330   feet 

Range 12,500  miles 

Ceiling 35,000  feet 

Speed Over  300  m.p.h. 

Bombload 50  tons 

To  wage  the  offensive  war  recently 
announced  by  Secretary  of  War  Stlm- 
son,  would  require  thousands  of  huge 
military  transports  to  strike  the  fascist 
enemies  on  widely  scattered  fronts. 
Technocracy  anticipated  this  need  in 
designing  these  giants  of  the  skies. 
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TECHNOCRACY'S   FLYING  WING 

As  a  bomber  it  will  carry  50  tons  of 
bombs— 100  half-ton  bombs.  With 
armament  and  bomb  racks  removed,  it 
would  carry  300  fully-armed  men  or 
two  25-ton  tanks. 

This  factor  was  further  emphasized 
by  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  in  a  speech  made 
June  15,  1941,  as  reported  in  '8141', 
publication  of  R.  D.  8141,  Technocracy 
Inc.    At  that  time  he  pointed  out: 

"We  require  three  to  four  hundred 
ships  in  operation  a  month  to  main- 
tain England's  food  supply,  to  say 
nothing  of  munitions.  One  thousand 
Flying  Wings  cost  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  cost  of  an  eighty-five  hundred 
ton  ship  and  only  require  twenty-four 
hours  to  make  a  round  trip,  while  ships 
take  30  days  to  make  one  trip. 

"The  Flying  Wings  could  leave  this 
Continent,  from  New  York,  and  bomb 
any  city  in  Europe  and  fly  back  to  Los 
Angeles." 

At  present  we  are  fighting  a  defens- 
ive war  entirely,  and  as  advancing  tech- 
nology enables  enemy  powers  to  In- 
crease the  range  and  effectiveness  of 
their  air  offensive,  it  will  become  ne- 
cessary for  America  to  lead  and  not  to 


follow.  Technocracy's  Flying  Wing  Is 
not  merely  an  emergency  need,  but  a 
permanent  requirement  for  the  defense 
of  this  Continent.  It  is  necessary  now 
for  America  to  have  an  offensive  wea- 
pon equal  to  the  Flying  Wing.  Tech- 
nocracy presents  the  specifications  for 
the  security  of  America.  For  the  firs!' 
time  in  history  technology  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  opportunity  to  be 
ruthless.  If  enemy  powers  threaten  our 
existence  shall  we  not  make  use  of  our 
|-echnology? 

This  huge  plane  is  designed  to  be 
produced  only  in  America.  No  other 
country  In  the  world  possesses  the  tech- 
nology or  skilled  craftsmen  necessary 
to  execute  Technocracy's  design.  Tech- 
nocracy's engineers  and  technicians 
have  designed  the  Flying  Wing  to  in- 
sure America's  supremacy  of  the  air 
and  to  keep  the  fascist  hordes  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia  from  the  shores  of 
the  North  American  Continent  for  all 
time. 

Again  Technocracy  asks:  "HOW 
MANY  DISASTERS  WILL  AMERICA 
HAVE  TO  SUFFER  BEFORE  IT  IN- 
STALLS THE  DESIGN  NOW  CALLED 
FOR  BY  THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS?" 

— D.  H. 


Interior    and    exterior   views    of   Technocracy    Sound    Car,    marine    type    speaker;    rear    cover 
(below)    shows  -folded  horn  with  driver  type   unit.    Techphotos  by  A.   Blain,   Jr. 


Technocrats 
Prepare  for 
Service  I 

As  alert  Americans  the  member- 
ship of  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  company  of  those  who 
talk  much  but  do  little.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  immediately  after  the 
startling  news  of  the  Pearl  hiarbor  dis- 
aster reached  the  mainland,  hloward 
Scott,  as  Director-in-Chief  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  wired  the  President,  plac- 
ing the  entire  personnel  and  facilities 
of  the  Organization  at  the  complete 
disposition  of  our  Commander  -  in  - 
Chief.  Technocracy  didn't  stop  with 
just  that!  Members  of  this  Organiza- 
tion are  already  actively  placing  them- 
selves and  their  facilities  in  a  line  of 
service  on  the  home  front.  They  are 
training  in  the  usual  fields  outlined  by 
civilian  defense  officials,  and  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  assemble  facil- 
ities and  train  personnel  for  operations 
in  a  new  field  essential  to  civilian  de- 
fense—SOUND! 

Technocrats  everywhere  are  busy  in- 
stalling public  address  systems  in  their 
functionally  attractive  Official  Tech- 
nocracy Gray  cars,  preparing  to  make 
them  available  for  National  Service 
whenever  required. 

They  are  building  their  units,  on  spe- 
cifications recently  outlined  by  sound 
engineers  of  Regional  Division  11833- 
11834  Communications  Staff.  Three 
years  of  extensive  research  and  ex- 
perimentation have  resulted  In  the  de- 
sign for  an  efficient,  dependable,  all- 
weather   Mobile  Sound  Car. 

Originally  developed  to  handle  out- 
door activities  such  as  picnics,  parades 
and  civic  events,  these  'mobile  sound 
units'  are  now  being  readied  for  ser- 
vice in  any  emergency,  calling  for  the 
utilization  of  numbers — not  one,  two 
or  three — but  scores  of  efficient,  pow- 
erful,   self-contained    PA   units   operat- 


ing  concertedly 

tlonal   manner. 


a  disciplined   func- 


Specific3+ions    Outlined 

While  specifications  for  outfitting  a 
complete  Technocracy  Mobile  Sound 
Unit  cover  many  important  points — 
most  of  them  understandable  only  to 
those  versed  in  'sound  electronics' — it 
Is   pertinent  to  comment  on   a   few  of 
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the  high-lights  which  make  these  cars  so 
unique. 

Two  types  of  speaker  installations  are 
shown  on  these  pages  and  rear  cover. 
The  small  speaker  is  a  weatherproof 
marine  type-  unit.  It  is  the  lowest  cost 
unit  available  which  meets  the  minimum 
specifications.  The  larger  speaker  Is  a 
weatherproof  folded  horn  with  driver 
unit.  This  speaker  is  highly  directional 
- — peaked  for  speech  reproduction,  it 
thus  has  a  higher  gain  than  the  small 
horn,  with  an  efficiency  rating  from  6 
to  8  times  greater,  but  somewhat  high- 
er in  cost. 

The  10%  increase  in  battery  drain, 
due  to  sound  equipment,  will  NOT 
necessitate  a  larger  car  battery. 

The  interior  shot  of  one  of  the  Los 
Angeles  sound  cars  shows  the  neatly 
designed  control  box  which  contains  all 
the  parts  (except  relay,  which  is  placed 
within  .the' auto  radio  for  greater  effi- 
ciency) necessary  to  convert  the  radio 
to  a  public  address  unit  and  to  control 
the  operations  of  the  entire  system. 
The  control  box  Is  usually  mounted 
under  the  dashboard. 

The  microphone,  a  hand  unit  of  the 
type  used  by  radio  police  is  a  speci- 
ally damped  model  built  by  the  manu- 
facturer according  to  Sound  Group 
Specifications.  This  microphone  has 
greatly      reduced      the      problem      of 


acoustic  feedback.  It  Is  obtainable  only 
through  the  Communications  Staff  as 
it  is  not  a  regular  jobber's  item.  A 
slide  switch  in  the  hartdle  provides  In- 
stantaneous changeover  from  radio  to 
speaker  operation. 

Rolling  on  to  the  field  to  fill  an  ur- 
gent need  for  public-address  facilities, 
four  mobile  sound  units  of  the  bbs  An- 
geles Sound  Group  were  active  In  a 
defense  demonstration  and  lecture  on 
incendiary  bombs,  sponsored  by  the 
South  Gate  Fire  Department  at  the 
South  Gate  hiigh  School  Athletic 
grounds  on  January  25. 

Real  teamwork  was  displayed  by  the 
personnel  in  setting  up  their  facilities. 
Two  units  were  placed  with  their  horns 


— Techphotos  by  D.   Reynolds 

adequately  covering  the  grandstands, 
while  a  third  unit  carried  a  portable 
public-address  amplifier  with  power 
sufficient  to  drive  both  speakers  at 
once.  The  fourth  unit,  stationed  nearb/, 
contained  a  portable-power  plant  to 
energize  the  entire  system.  >-    ,. 

The  Fire  Department  officials  were 
provided  with  Technocracy  identified 
table  microphones. 

According  to  Officers  of  the  Sound 
Group,  this  event  was  the  best  planned 
and  executed  activity  In  which  the 
group  has  been  able  to  provide  its 
services.  The  Fire  Chief  knew  his  sub- 
ject, and  presented  it  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Fire  Chief  Carleton  of  the 
South   Gate   Firt  Dept.: 


Sound  Supervisor,   R.D.   I  1833-1  1834, 
Technocracy   Inc. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  behalf  of  the  Fire  Department,  I  take  this 
means  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  use  of  your  Sound  Equipment  at  our  recenr 
incendiary  bomb  demonstration  at  South  Gate 
High  School.  Your  equipment  contributed 
hugely  to  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed)  WILLIAM  S.  CARLETON, 
Chief  of  Fire  Dept.,  South  Gate,  Cal. 

— N.  C. 


Arizona 
Activities 


Speaking  at  The  Women's  Club  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  to  a  large  and  in- 
te-nsely  interested  audience,  on  Sunday, 
February  I,  Area  Director  A.  H.  Swan 
of  R.  D.  I  1833-1  1834  dramatically  out- 
lined Technocracy's  demand  for  a  Total 
War  Strategy.  He  stressed  the  fact 
that  Americans  could  not  wage  a  suc- 
cessful war  and,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue the  chiseling  practices  of  'busi- 
ness as  usual'. 

Dr.  Swan  made  it  clear  that  politics 
and  business  could  not  provide  the 
leadership  required  to  direct  an  all-out 
war  offensive  of  the  tremendous  mag- 
nitude necessary  to  defeat  forever  the 
fascist  powers.  Bursts  of  spontaneous 
applause  greeted  his  statement  that 
Technocracy  was  urging  President 
Roosevelt  to  call  hloward  Scott  for 
Director-General  of  Defense,  and  many 
citizens  enthusiastically  joined  Technoc- 
racy's growing  organization  of  patri- 
otic Americans  who  from  coast  to 
coast  are  now  busy  preparing  for  Na- 
tional Service. 

On  the  rear  cover  at  top  is  shown  part  of 
the  Gray  Fleet  from  Section  5-11233,  Phoenix, 
and  Section  6-11233,  Glendale,  Arizona,  that 
met  with  Dr.  Swan  af  Section  Headquarters, 
27  East  Van  Buren  Street  (shown  at  left). 
Below,  left,  part  of  Technocracy  Gray  Fleet. 
Right,  Woman's  Club  at  Phoenix. — Techphotos 
by  F,  Swan. 


This  Is 
Technocracy 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a  non-political, 
'  non-profit,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization of  American  citizens  working  and 
planning  for  the  new  North  American  social 
order  based   on  science  and  fechnology. 

Technocracy  is  an  educational  movement 
with  no  affiliations,  foreign  or  otherwise. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State,  has  offices  and  members 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  and  possessions,  and 
operates  through  Its  own  Continental  Head- 
quarters, Regional  Divisions,  Sections,  and 
Organizers  as  a  competent  body  of  alert 
citizens. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  one  hundred 
percent  American  social  movement  in  his- 
tory. It  derives  nothing  from  and  is  entirely 
opposed  to  communism,  socialism,  nazism, 
fascism,  conservatism,  liberalism,  autocracy, 
and  all  other  political  philosophies  because 
they  are  all  alien  Importations  incapable  of 
operating  America.  Science  and  technology 
alone  can  create  the  New  America.  Tech- 
nocracy is  based  on  the  scientific  appraisal 
and  intelligent  organization  of  North  Amer- 
ica's physical  resources,  equipment,  and 
human  skill.    That  is  the  real  American  Way! 

Technocrats  are  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life.  Membership  is 
of  one  class  only,  open  to  all  American 
citizens;  aliens,  Asiatics,  and  politicians  are 
ineligible. 

Technocracy  is  supported  solely  by  dues, 
mpmbers'  donations,  and  literature  sales. 
It  receives  no  subsidy,  has  no  endowment 
or  debt.  Annual  membership  dues  are  five 
dollars.  Through  voluntary  work  it  carries 
on  research,  operational  designing,  publica- 
tions, public  meetings,  lecture  tours,  study 
classes,  and  related   activities. 

But  what  does  Technocracy  say  and  pro- 
pose? That  this  Continent  has  the  resources, 
equipment,  and  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  a  guaranteed  abund- 
ance of  physical  wealth  for  all  its  citizens; 
that  this  will  be  accompanied  by  unsur- 
passed freedom  and  leisure;  and,  that  this 
can  be  achieved  only  by  a  new  form  of 
social  organization — technological  operation 
on  a  Continental  scale.  This  cannot  be 
explained  in  a  few  words,  but  briefly,  it 
means  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  social  opera, Ion.  In  conditions 
of  abundance  neither  value,  price,  money, 
crime,  business,  nor  politics  can  exist. 
Abundance  renders  unworkable  our  present 
system — the   Price   System. 

This  Continent's  decision  between  abund- 
ance and  chaos  must  be  made  within  the 
next  few  years — and  by  an  American  ma- 
jority. Technocracy's  function  is  to  inform 
Americans  of  their  coming  social  responsi- 
bility. The  social  transition  must  be  achieved 
without  disorder  or  chaos.  This  demands 
IntelKgent   organization    now! 

Technocracy  is  notifying  every  intelligent, 
courageous,  loyal  American  that  his  future 
tomorrow  rests  on  his  actions  today.  Tech- 
nocracy offers  the  blueprints  for  abundance 
and  security.  Technocracy  salutes  you — the 
American  citizen — and  awaits  your  Investi- 
gation! 
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